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OTHING can be clearer, than that God desires mankind 

to cultivate experimental science. He has imprinted 

on nature fixed laws, which make it amenable to such science ; 
and He has endowed man with an intellect capable of investi- 
gating those laws. Then such investigation is morally advan- 
tageous to many; is a good intellectual discipline to all; and 
has issued, moreover, in the discovery of innumerable truths, 
which have promoted physical enjoyment and social comfort in 
a degree almost incredible. And the Church has ever thus 
interpreted God’s Will. No one can maintain with the slightest 
plausibility, that, even when her influence was greatest, she 
occupied any other attitude towards science* than that of 
respect and encouragement; still less that she viewed it with 
misgiving or suspicion. And yet, in full consistency with this 
avowal, we may and do regard it as a most serious evil, that 
the great triumphs of science have been achieved at a time like 





* Tn this article, as on a former occasion, we shall, for convenience’ sake, 
use the word “ science” in the sense which Englishmen so commonly give to 
it ; as expressing physical and experimental science, to the exclusion of theo- 
logical and metaphysical. 
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the present; at a time when (from causes easily to be traced 
however deplorable)* there has been so large and wide-spread a 
rebellion against the Church’s authority over secular thought. 
It has resulted from this circumstance, that science and theo- 
logy have proceeded for centuries past, each in its own separate 
sphere, andeachignoring the other’s existence. On the one hand, 
scientific men have continually assumed many a principle funda- 
mentally irreligious, which they have not cared, however, to ex- 
press and carry forward into its legitimate consequences. On the 
other hand, theologians have confined themselves to that high 
sphere which is exclusively their own, without troubling them- 
selves to consider and correct what has been amiss in humbler 
regions of speculation. Such we say, has been the state of 
things for many successive generations. But at length there are 
no doubtful signs, that this chasm between the twodifferent lines 
of thought is beginning to be bridged over, and that the tem- 
porary truce is to be succeeded by a vigorous war. Every one 
has observed how much greater interest is taken in matters 
theological—whether the interest of sympathy or of disgust— 
than was the case even twenty years ago. Scientific men are 
beginning to attack openly the foundations of religion; and 
correlatively no duty is at this moment more indispensably 
urgent on the theological faculty, than to confront and cn- 
counter these malignant and formidable attacks. 

Our present purpose is to consider what appears to us at once 
the most specious and the most fundamental of all those 
objections, which have been brought against religion in the 
name of scienve. It cannot, indeed, be adequately treated, 
except in a yown.e, or rather in a series of volumes. All which 
we can hope iv accomplish in an article, is to lay down princi- 
ples in reply, which meyrecommend themselves both as true and 
as sufficient ; and which may be more fully apprehended and 
also carried out into due detail, by those Christian thinkers 
who are adequate to the task.t We shall endeavour to state 
the objection in its full strength and extent; because nothing 
can be more injurious to the Church’s cause, than that her 
defenders should fail to apprehend the fatal malignity of that 
pestilence which is abroad. There are not a few scientific 





ot See these causes briefly sketched in our number for April, 1865, pp. 494- 

t The present writer should confess at starting what will’ (he fears) be 
manifest throughout ; viz., that he labours under the great disadvantage of 
complete unacquaintance with all details of physical science. We should add, 
however, that a Protestant gentleman of high scientific eminence has done us 
the very great favour of looking over our sheets. 
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men, then, we fear, who (if they spoke out their full mind) 
would argue as follows :— 

«« The one principle, implied in every scientific investigation 
of every kind, is the principle of phenomenal uniformity ; or, in 
“ other words, the principle that, in every case without exception, 
“‘ where there are the same phenomenal antecedents, the same 
“ phenomenal consequents will result.* Let me suppose for a 
‘‘ moment the contradictory of this ;—let me suppose, e.g., that 
* some deity had the power and the will to affect the fixed laws 
of nature ;—-science would be an impossibility. I compose a 
“ substance to-day of certain materials, and find it by experi- 
“ ment to be combustible: I compose another to-morrow of 
“ the very same materials, united in the very same way and in 
“the very same proportions, and I find the composition incom- 
“bustible. If such a case were possible, the whole foundation 
“of science would be taken from under my feet. Science 
“from the first has assumed this phenomenal uniformity, as 
its first principle; nor could it have advanced one single 
“ step without that assumption. Those achievements, then, of 
“ physical science, which the most religious men cannot attempt 
“ to question, afford an absolutely irrefragable demonstration of 
“ that first principle which science has from the first assumed. 
“ No investigations, proceeding throughout on a false basis, 
“could by possibility have issued in an innumerable multi- 
“ tude of unexpected yet experimentally true conclusions. 

“ But now answer me candidly: how is this principle of 
“phenomenal uniformity reconcileable—I will not say with 
“ Christianity—but with any practical system whatever of re- 
“ligion? I will begin with my weakest point of attack, and 
“rise by degrees to my strongest. I will begin with the doc- 
“trine, that prayer for temporal blessings is reasonable and 
“may be efficacious. Your country is visited with famine or 
“ pestilence, and you supplicate your God for relief. Your 
“ only child lies sick of a dangerous fever ; and as a matter of 
“ course you are frequent in prayer. You are diligent, indeed, 
“in giving her all the external help you can; but your chief 
“trust is avowedly in God. You entreat Him that He will 
“ arrest the malady and spare her precious life. Whatcan be 
“more irrational than this? Would you pray, then, for a long 
“day in December? Would you pray that in June the sun 
“ shall set at six o’clock ? Yet surely the laws of fever are no 





* “The validity of all these inductive methods depends on the assumption 
that the . . . beginning of every phenomenon must have some antecedent, 


on the existence of which it is invariably and unconditionally consequent.’ — 
Mill’s Logic, vol. ii, p. 92, fourth edition. 
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“ less absolutely fixed than those of sunset ; and were the case 
“‘ otherwise, no science of medicine could by possibility have 
** been called into existence. The only difference between the 
“ two cases is, that the laws of sunset have been thoroughly 
“‘ mastered ; whereas our knowledge as to the laws of fever, 
*‘ though very considerable, is as yet but partial and incom- 
 plete.* The ‘abstract power of prediction,’ —as Mr. Stuart 
** Mill calls it,—this is the one assumption, in every nook and 
‘‘corner of science. All scientific men take for granted— 
“‘ when they cease to do so they will cease to be scientific men 
“‘ —that a person of superhuman and adequate intelligence, 
** who should know accurately and fully all the various combi- 
** nations and properties of matter which now exist, could pre- 
“ dict infallibly the whole series of future phenomena. He 
** could predict the future course of weather or of disease, with 
“ the same assurance with which men now predict the date of 
“ a coming eclipse. Pray God all day long—add fasting to your 
“ prayer if you like, and let all your fellow-Christians add their 
prayer and fasting to yours— in order that the said eclipse 
** shall come a week earlier : do you suppose you will be heard ? 
“ Yet the precise date of an eclipse is not more peremptorily 
* fixed by the laws of nature, than is the precise issue of your 
* © daughter’s fever. You do not venture to doubt specula- 
“ tively this fundamental doctrine of science ; in our various 
“ scientific conversations, my friend, you have always admitted 
“it. But, like a true Englishman, you take refuge in an 
** illogical compromise. You assume one doctrine when you 
* study science; and another, its direct contradictory, when your 
* child falls ill, And yet I am paying you too high a compli- 
* ment: for you do not profess that this latter doctrine is true ; 
* you do not profess that your prayer to God is reasonable, or 
“can possibly be efficacious: your only defence is, that your 
“ reason is mastered and overborne by the combined effect of 
your religious and your parental emotion. As though you 
could please God—if, indeed, there be a Personal God at all 
** —by acting in a manner which your reason condemns. 

“2. Well: you tell me you see your mistake; you will 
“ henceforth pray for spiritual blessings, and for them alone. 
“« Why you are still as unreasonable as you were before. Is 


“ not psychology, then, as truly a science as medicine? You 








* “Ordinary Christians ask for fair weather and for rain, but they do not ask 
that water may run wp hill; while the man of science clearly sees that the 
granting of one petition would be just as much an infringement of law... . 
as the granting of the other. Holding the law to be permanent, he prays for 


neither.” —Professor Tyndall, quoted in “ Church and World,” p. 230. 
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“ never doubted that it was, when you used to take such inter- 
“ est in the study of Reid and Hamilton. But if psychology 
“be a science —if the conclusions, whether of Hartley and 
«‘ Mill or of Hamilton and M‘Cosh, have more value than the 
“ inventions of a fortune-teller or the dreams of a madman— 
“ mental phenomena proceed on fixed laws no less inflexibly 
“than physical. What, then, can possibly be your meaning 
“ when you pray for what you call grace ? when you suppli- 
“ cate for help against what you call temptation? for growth 
“in what you call virtue? All these prayers imply in their 
“ very notion, tiiut your God is constantly interfering with the 
“ course of mental phenomena. ‘To talk as you do,—or, at 
“ least, to pray as you do,—is equivalent to saying in so many 
“ words—not that this or that school of psychologians is in 
“ error —but that there is no science of psychology at all ; 
“that there are no fixed laws of mind to be discovered by 
“any one whatever; that the real agency at work, in causing 
“ our various thoughts, volitions, and emotions, is the unceas- 
“ing and arbitrary intervention of a Personal Creator and 
‘“ Sanctitier. ‘Take your choice. Believe in science or believe 
“in the efficacy of prayer. But at least do not assume an 
“ intellectual position so obviously contemptible, as that of 
“ seeking to combine the two. 

“3. At least, you reply, you may exercise your free will for 
“good or for evil, however powerless your God may be to 
“assist you in the combat. On the contrary, I reply, this 
“ figment of Free Willis even more directly unscientific, than 
“the superstition of prayer. The very foundation of all 
“ science, as every one well knows, is this great truth, that 
“the same phenomenal antecedents are invariably succeeded 
“by the same phenomenal consequents. Now, the notion of 
“ Free Will directly and (as it were) unblushingly contradicts 
“ this fundamental truth. When you say your willis free, your 
“ very meaning isthat,—the very same phenomenal antecedents 
“being supposed, both physical and mental,—you possess a 
“real power of choosing what mental consequent shall ensue. 
“ How amazing,—not that a priest-ridden Ultramontane or an 
“ignorant rustic—but that you, an educated and scientific 
“ gentleman, can have been blind to so extravagant an incon- 
“ sistency ! 

“4, After this it is hardly worth while to make one more 
“remark, which I will not, however, omit. The Christian 
“religion, in particular, is grounded on an allegation of 
“miracles. But miracles, it is plain, constitute the same 
“anti-scientific absurdity in the material world which Free 
“ Will constitutes in the mental. To believe the existence of 
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** miracles is, ipso facto, to disbelieve phenomenal uniformity ; 
“and to disbelieve phenomenal uniformity, is to reject the 
“‘ very possibility of science.” 

We have stated all this in its full extent ; because we aro 
very desirous that our readers should understand, what the 
argument means if it means anything at all. It would bo 
most unjust to doubt that many scientific men, who carry it 
to a certain extent, would be appalled at the very thought of 
embracing that full conclusion in which it issues: and they 
may be greatly benefited, therefore, by being brought to 
understand what that full conclusion is. Moreover (as we 
have already said) it is of great moment that Christians in 
general, and Catholics in particular, should understand how 


tremendous is the danger lurking under a few plausible gene- 
ralities ; that they should see once for all how vain 1s all 
thought of concession and compromise; and that they should 
gird themselves for an internecine conflict. Lastly, we should 
be extremely glad if, by exhibiting the urgency of the crisis, 
we could induce competent Christian writers to enter more 
fully on the work of reply than they have hitherto done. 
There is no part, or hardly any part, of the true answer to 
these irreligious arguments, which has not been already stated 
incidentally here or there by some Christian thinker: but we 
greatly desiderate a far more systematic, comprehensive, 
and emphatic consideration of the whole matter, than has 
hitherto been afforded. Even were there far less than there 
is of vigour and conclusive argument in Dr. Gilbert’s dis- 
courses, he would deserve our sincerest gratitude for drawing 
methodical attention to the subject. But he has done much 
more than this. He has failed, indeed, we think, to grasp 
the full extent of that irreligious theory, which Catholics have 
to encounter; but he has given many satisfactory, and some 
quite admirable, answers to the particular objections which he 
has considered. 

We have seldom seen so disappointing a work as the Duke of 
Argyll’s, which we have also named at the head of this article. 
In saying this, however, we are very far indeed from intend- 
ing simply to disparage it ; on the contrary, it is the rare ex- 
cellence of some individual passages, which leads us to expect 
elsewhere what we do not find. Some of the defects which we 
lament are no doubt attributable to the volume’s fragmentary 
character; and we certainly much regret that, instead of re- 
publishing a number of separate papers, the Duke did not 
take the trouble of working up his materials into one har- 

monious whole. Still, the intellectual faults exhibited, we 
cannot but think, lie much deeper than the mere form of his 
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production. There are many signs indeed in the volume of his 
possessing, not only great fairness and justice of view, but also 
a real capacity for profound thought ; yet the signs are not less 
conspicuous of his not having duly evoked into exercise this 
latter capacity. He impresses us as having given too large a 
proportion of his time to acquiring knowledge ; and too small 
a proportion to digesting and reflecting on the materials thus 
obtained. The extent of his knowledge is certainly very re- 
markable ; and many of his incidental observations display 
real originality and genius. 

We cannot give a better specimen, both of the Duke’s ex- 
cellences and of his defects, than his treatment of the first irre- 
ligious objection above recounted. We will begin however by 
soliciting our readers’ most careful attention to his truly 
admirable remarks, on the utter emptiness and baselessness of 
one cowardly intellectual subterfuge, to which resort has at 
times been attempted. Some writers have proclaimed the 
existence of a certain (as it were) impassable gulf, between the 
respective realms of theology and secular science. It is by means 
of this subterfuge that minimizing Catholics would shirk the 
Church’s authority throughout thewhole sphere of secular specu- 
lation ; and it is by the same means that many scientific men 


excuse themselves from the charge of injuring religion, when 
they admit irreligious principles into the sphere of their own 
science. 


And so we see (says the Duke) the men of Theology coming out to parley 
with the men of science,—a white flag in their hands, and saying, “If you 
will let us alone, we will do the same by you. Keep to your own province ; 
do not enter ours. The reign of Law which you proclaim, we admit—outside 
these walls, but not within them:—let there be peace between us.” But this 
will never do. There can be no such treaty dividing the domain of Truth. 
Every one Truth is connected with every other Truth in this great Universe 
of God. 

It is against a certain real danger, that some men would erect a feeble bar- 
rier by defending the position, that Science and Religion may be, and ought 
to be, kept entirely separate ;—that they belong to wholly different spheres of 
thought, and that the ideas which prevail in the one province have no relation to 
those which prevail in the other. This is a doctrine offering many temptations 
to many minds. It is grateful to scientific men who are afraid of being 
thought hostile to Religion. It is grateful to religious men who are afraid of 
being thought to be afraid of Science. To these, and to all who are troubled 
to reconcile what they have been taught to believe with what they have come 
to know, this doctrine affords a natural and-convenient escape. There is but 
one objection to it—but that is the fatal objection—that it is not true. 

The spiritual world and the intellectual world are not separated after this 
fashion: and the notion that they are so separated does but encourage men 
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to accept in each, ideas which will at last be found to be false in both. The 
truth is, that there is no branch of human inquiry, however purely physical, 
which is more than the word “branch” implies;—none which is not con- 
nected through endless ramifications with every other,—and especially with 
that which is the root and centre of them all. If He who formed the mind be 
one with Him who is the Orderer of all things concerning which-that mind is 
occupied, there can be no end to the points of contact between our different 
conceptions of them, of Him, and of ourselves. 

The instinct which impels us to seek for harmony in the truths of Science 
and the truths of Religion, is a higher instinct and a truer one than the dis- 
position which leads us to evade the difficulty by pretending that there is no 
relation beween them. For, after all, it is a pretence and nothing more. No 
man who thoroughly accepts a principle in the philosophy of Nature which he 
feels to be inconsistent with a doctrine of Religion, can help having his belief 
in that doctrine shaken and undermined. We may believe, and we must 
believe, both in Nature and in Religion, many things which we cannot 
understand; but we cannot really believe two propositions which are felt to be 
contradictory. It helps us nothing in such a difficulty, to say that the one 
proposition belongs to Reason and the other proposition belongs to Faith. The 
endeavour to reconcile them is a necessity of the mind. We are right in 
thinking that if they are both indeed true they can be reconciled, and if they 
really are fundamentally opposed they cannot both be true (pp. 53-55). 


It will have been observed with much interest how frankly 
the Duke, in the course of this extract, admits theology to be 
“the root and centre of all’’ sciences. Such an opinion indeed 
cannot be avoided by any clear-headed man, who believes that 
there is such a science as theology, and who will look facts 
in the face. But then there are so many clear - headed 
men who do not believe that there is such a science as 
a ; and so many others, who will noé look facts in the 

ace. 

After this preliminary and most important introduction, the 
Duke states with extreme force and candour the anti-religious 
objection to which we referred above; and here again his lan- 
guage is so masterly and so clear, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it in extenso. He refers then to 


The conclusion to which the language of some scientific men is evidently 
pointing, that great general Laws inexorable in their application, and Causes 
in endless chain of invariable sequence, are the governing powers in Nature, 
and that they leave no room for any special direction or providential ordering 
of events. If this be true, it is vain to deny its bearing on Religion. What, 
then, can be the use of prayer? Can Laws hear us? Can they change, or can 
they suspend themselves ? These questions cannot but arise, and they require 
an answer. It is said of a late eminent Professor and clergyman of the 
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English Church,* who was deeply imbued with these opinions on the place 
occupied by Law in the economy of Nature, that he went on, nevertheless, 
preaching high doctrinal sermons from the pulpit until his death. He did so 
on the ground that propositions which were contrary to his reason were not 
necessarily beyond his faith. The inconsistencies of the human mind are 
indeed unfathomable; and there are men so constituted as honestly to suppose 
that they can divide themselves into two spiritual beings, one of whom is scep- 
tical, and the other is believing. But such men are rare—happily for Religion, 
and not less happily for Science. No healthy intellect, no earnest spirit, can 
rest in such self-betrayal. Accordingly we find many men now facing the con- 
sequences to which they have given their intellectual assent, and taking their 
stand upon the ground that prayer to God has no other value or effect than so 
far as it may be a good way of preaching to ourselves. It is a useful and 
helpful exercise for our own spirits, but it is nothing more. But how can 
they pray who have come to this? Can it ever be useful or helpful to believe 
alie? That which has been threatened as the worst of all spiritual evils, 
would then become the constant attitude of our “ religion,” the habitual con- 
dition of our worship. This must be as bad science, as it is bad religion 
(pp. 58-60). 


The Duke then proceeds, as our imaginary objector pro- 
ceeded above, to show the impossibility of such a distinction 
as some have attempted to draw between physical and mental 
phenomena :— 


The compromise now offered by some philosophers is this—that although 
the course of external nature is unalterable, yet possibly the phenomena of 
mind and character may be changed by the Divine Agency. But will this 
reasoning bear analysis? Can the distinction it assumes be maintained ? 
Whatever difficulties there may be in reconciling the ideas of Law and of 
Volition, are difficulties which apply equally to the Worlds of Matter and of 
Mind. The Mind is as much subject to Law as the Body is. The reign of 
Law is over all; and if its dominion be really incompatible with the agency 
of Volition, Human or Divine, then the Mind is as inaccessible to that 
agency as material things (p. 61). 


This admirable statement of the difficulty raised our hopes 
to the highest pitch; and we fully expected to find the ob- 
jection answered, in the same satisfactory and masterly way in 
which it had been stated. In this hope we were bitterly 
disappointed. The previous extracts have shown, both how 
clearly the Duke is able to see the opposing argument, and also 
how heartily he dislikes the conclusion to which it tends; but 
we close the volume in absolute uncertainty how he would 


himself reply to it. 





* We imagine that reference is here made to the late Rev. Baden Powell. 
—(Ep. D. R.| 
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Various other portions of the work will come before us, both 
for praise and censure, as our discussion proceeds: but since 
the last chapter, on “the reign of Law in Politics,” is wholly 
external to our present scope, we must not omit here to give 
it its due meed of praise. It is both original and powerful ; 
and we are able more unreservedly to agree with it, than with 
any other of the seven essays. 

Mr. M‘Coll’s essay is written generally in the best possible 
spirit, and is not without incidental remarks of much force and 
vigour ; yet on the whole he has neither done justice, we think, 
to the strength of his opponent’s view, nor yet to the strength 
of his own. We regret also to find, towards the beginning, 
language savouring of that illogical attempt, which the Duke 
of Argyll so excellently rebukes, to deny all contact between 
the respective spheres of theology and secular science. 


Science (says our author), not content with toleration and good neighbour- 
hood on the part of the Church, aspires to dictate the articles of her creed, 
and prescribe her very forms of devotion. Of this aggressive disposition on 
the part of science, the recent attack on special prayer is an instance, The 
prayer against the cholera and the cattle-plague cannot be accused of 
encroaching on any of the rights and privileges of science. It moves in 
another sphere, and is simply based on our recognition of a God whose Love 
is infinite, and whose Power is equal to His Love. It is strictly framed on 
Bacon’s advice, “ being kept within its own province,” and not venturing 
on any “excursions into the limits of physical causes.” Yet Natural Science, 
in so far as it is represented by Professor Tyndall, turns round upon us with 
a scowl, and tells us that, in the opinion of the great majority of sane persons, 
“ weare little better than fools for believing that our prayers can avail to stop 

the progress of the pestilence” (p. 414). 


Surely the Church does make an aggression—a most laudable 
and just one, doubtless, but still an aggression—on the domain 
of physical science, when she proclaims that prayer to God often 
alters the course of phenomena. Surely “the course of pheno- 
mena” is precisely the one object-matter of experimental science. 
How can it be said then that the Church exhibits “ toleration 
and good neighbourhood ” to that science, when she dogmatizes 
on its one object-matter ? The “abstract power of predicting 
phenomena” (see p. 258 of this article) is claimed as the 
very foundation of experimental science, by a large number of 
her most ardent votaries; and the Church, in teaching the 
efficacy of prayer, directly overthrows that foundation. Yet 
Mr. M‘Coll says that theology “cannot” even “ be accused of 
encroaching on any of the rights and privileges of science.” 
Surely such an “ accusation” is not only possible, but is tho- 
roughly well founded; except, indeed, so far as the word 
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“ encroachment ” implies an wndue claim of control. She claims 
to control physical science, and her claim is a most just one. 
Consider the two following propositions : — Prop. 1: ‘‘ There 
is an abstract power of scientifically predicting all future pheno- 
mena”: here is a scientific proposition, true or false. Prop. 2: 
“The future course of phenomena will be affected indefinitely 
by God’s Intervention ; whether He acts simply on His own in- 
scrutable Will, or whether in answer to the prayer of Most Holy 
Mary, of Angels, of Saints, of men on earth”: here is a 
theological proposition, true or false. Mr. M‘Coll speaks as 
though these two propositions respectively belonged to two 
spheres, which have no points of mutual contact. How strange ! 
Why one is the logical contradictory of the other. He who holds 
the former must reject the latter, and he who holds the latter 
must reject the former. ‘To say that theology and scierice are 
mutually independent, seems to us the one position more ob- 
viously illogical and untenable than any other that can be 
devised. Sacred science must be granted superiority over 
secular ; or else secular science will assume superiority over 
sacred, And if any Christian shrinks from claiming for theology 
such superiority, however pious and admirable may be his 
intentions, he is in fact betraying the cause which he wishes 
to serve.* 

At the present day many, even among Catholics, are 
in the habit of conceding very readily that, in times past, 
“theologians intruded into the province of science”’; and we 
cannot be surprised, therefore, that Mr. M‘Coll, who is not a 
Catholic, has taken the accusation for granted (p. 412). It would 
certainly be over-bold to assert confidently a negative: but at 
least, before we admit the truth of so grave an accusation, we 
desire to see some attempt at demonstrating it. The only 
proof to which Mr. M‘Coll refers, is the case of Galileo ; and on 
that case we are perfectly confident, that the theologians were 
right in principle from first to last. We will not here, how- 
ever, say more on this particular instance ; because we shall 
return to the whole case of Galileo, so soon as the promised 
essay on his career shall have appeared in the “ Revue des 
Questions historiques.” + 





* We have several times drawn attention to Pius [X.’s strong language in 
his Munich Brief, on the Church’s authority over physical science. 

+ Since this article was in type, we have received the January number 
of the “ Revue”; and we observe (p. 346) that the article on Galileo, which 
appeared in our number for October, 1865, has been translated into French 
for the “Archives Théologiques,” of May, July, September, and October, 
1866. We are much gratified to observe that M. de PEpincis, who is to 
bere in the “Revue” on Galileo, expresses unreserved agreement with our 
article, 
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So much then on the three works which we have named at 
the head of our article. For ourselves, as we have already 
said, we can aspire to nothing more than an exhibition of the 
merest skeleton and outline; which, should it meet with 
approval, might be filled up and expanded, by those who are 
more fitted for the task both from natural qualifications and 
from scientific accomplishments. 


We will beg our readers to look back at the four objections 
which we are to meet. They are directed respectively (1) 
against the efficacy of prayer for temporal blessings; (2) 
against the possibility of Divine Grace; (3) against Free 
Will; and (4) against Miracles. They are of very unequal 
force ; and we consider the last indeed to be frivolous in the 
extreme. We will take them, however, in the order in which 
they have been stated. We admit of course, at starting, what 
the Church has ever taught; viz., that God has impressed on 
each portion of matter certain intrinsic properties, and a cer- 
tain definite unchanged agency of its own. ‘Truth obliges us, 
indeed, further to maintain, that He has retained in His own 
hands the power of suspending or even reversing the action of 
such properties ; yet, as regards the two first objections on our 
list, there is no necessity whatever for insisting on this quali- 
fication. On the contrary we are fully prepared to concede, 
for argument’s sake, that He never does interfere with the 
properties of matter ; that He never does reverse their natural 
agency; that the laws of nature are absolutely fixed, and the 
sequence of phenomena absolutely uniform. We contend that 
even were this hypothesis ever so unreservedly true,—there 
would still be no cogency whatever in those irreligious argu- 
ments, which are adduced to sustain the two first objections 
above recited. Of these we will treat the former in detail; and 
afterwards apply very easily to the second, what will have 
been already said in reply to the first. The third and fourth 
shall afterwards be considered fully and carefully, on their re- 
spective grounds. 

Let it be conceded then, for argument’s sake, that the whole 
material world proceeds unexceptionally on the basis of pheno- 
menal uniformity ; that the laws of nature are most absolutely 
fixed. Firstly, we say, it does not follow, or tend ever so dis- 
tantly to follow, because they are fixed, that they proceed inde- 
pendently of God’s constant and unremitting “‘ premovement.’”* 





* What we mean by this word will immediately appear. “We do not say 
“premotion,” because this word has a special sense in the Thomistic philo- 
sophy, totally distinct from that here intended. There isa certain “ concursus 
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Nay, secondly, we say that—putting aside all the evidences of 
revealed religion — physical phenomena alone, if duly con- 
sidered, give even greater probability to the religious than to 
the irreligious conclusion. But if such Divine premovement 
be admitted, then the efficacy of man’s prayer for temporal 
blessings is the dictate of reason no less truly than of faith. 
Since, however, it is essential that the reader shall carry with 
him a clear notion of what we mean by this Divine premove- 
ment, we trust he will pardon us much grotesqueness and some 
lengthiness of illustration. However grotesque may be the 
supposition we are going to make, we believe it will be found 
singularly adapted to the only purpose for which we use it : 
the purpose of enabling our readers to understand distinctly 
what we mean. 

We begin, then, with imagining two mice, endowed however 
with quasi-human or semi-human intelligence, enclosed within 
a grand pianoforte, but prevented in some way or other from 
interfering with the free play of its machinery. From time to 
time they are delighted with the strains of choice music. One 
of the two considers these to result from some agency external 
to the instrument; but the other, having a more philosophical 
mind, rises to the conception of fixed laws and phenomenal 
uniformity. ‘Science as yet,” he says, “is but in its infancy ; 
but I have already made one or two important discoveries. 
Every sound which reaches us is preceded by a certain vibra- 
tion of these strings. The same string invariably produces 
the same sound; and that louder or more gentle, accordingly 
as the vibration may be more or less intense. Sounds of a 
more composite character result when two or more of the 
strings vibrate together; and here, again, the sound produced, 
as fur as I am able to discover, is precisely a compound of 
those sounds, which would have resulted from the various com- 
ponent strings vibrating separately. Then there is a further 
sequence which I have observed : for each vibration is preceded 
by a stroke from a corresponding hammer ; and the string vi- 
brates more intensely, in proportion as the hammer’s stroke is 
more forcible. Thus far I have already prosecuted my re- 
searches. And so much at least is evident even now ; viz., that 
the sounds proceed not from any external and arbitrary agency 
—from the intervention, ¢.g. of any higher will—but from the 
uniform operation of fixed laws. ‘These laws may be explored 
by intelligent mice ; and to their exploration I shall devote my 





also constantly put forth by God, in defavlt of which the whole creation 
would sink back into nothingness ; but the “premovement” of which we 
speak in the text is a great deal more than this. 
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life.’ Even from this inadequate illustration, you see the 
general conclusion which we wish to enforce. A sound has 
been produced through a certain intermediate chain of fixed 
laws : but this fact does not tend ever so distantly to establish 
the conclusion, that there is no human premovement acting 
continuously at one end of that chain. 

Imagination, however, has no limits. We may very easily sup- 
pose, therefore, that some instrument is discovered, producing 
music immeasurably more heavenly and transporting than that of 
the pianoforte ; but for that very reason immeasurably more 
vast in size and more complex in machinery. We will call this 
imaginary instrument a “ polychordon,” as we are not aware 
that there is any existing claimant of that name. In this 
polychordon, the intermediate links—between the player’s pre- 
movement on one hand and the resulting sound on the other,— 
are no longer two, but two hundred. We further suppose— 
imagination (as before said) being boundless—that some human 
being or other is unintermittently playing on this polychordon; 
but playing on it just what airs may strike his fancy at the 
moment. Well: successive generations of philosophical mice 
have actually traced one hundred and fifty of the two hundred 
phenomenal sequences, through whose fixed and invariable 
laws the sound is produced. The colony of mice, shut up 
within, are in the highest spirits at the success which has 
crowned the scientific labour of their leading thinkers ; and 
the most eminent of these addresses an assembly. ‘‘ We 
have long known that the laws of our musical universe are 
immutably fixed; but we have now discovered a far larger 
number of those laws, than our ancestors could have imagined 
capable of discovery. Let us redouble our efforts. I fully 
expect that our grandchildren will be able to predict as 
accurately, for an indefinitely preceding period, the suc- 
cession of melodies with which we are to be delighted, as 
we now predict the hours of sunrise and sunset.* One thing, 
at all events, is now absolutely incontrovertible. As to the 


- notion of there being some agency external to the polychordon, 


—intervening with arbitrary and capricious will to produce 
the sounds we experience,—this is a long-exploded super- 
stition ; a mere dream and dotage of the past. The progress 
of science has put it on one side, and never again can it 
return to disturb our philosophical progress.” 

This whole illustration will have made, we think, abundantly 
clear both the meaning, and the truth, of that proposition for 





* The polychordon may be supposed to have a glass cover, through which 
light penetrates, 
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which we are contending. Two hundred absolutely fixed 
laws intervene, between the player’s premovement and the 
resulting sound ; but this fact does not tend ever so remotely to 
show that there is not an intelligent player; or that his pre- 
movement is not absolutely unremitting. And in like manner, 
though phenomenal laws the most strictly and rigorously uni- 
form existed throughout the realm of nature, such a fact would 
not tend ever so remotely to show what irreligious men pretend : 
it would not tend ever so remotely to show that those laws are 
not at each moment directed, to this purpose or to that, by an 
immediate and uncontrolled Divine Premovement. God’s real 
endscannot be more inscrutable to us, according tothe Christian’s 
belief, than would be the ends of a human performer to the 
mice within this supposed polychordon. Indeed we do know 
so much as this, that His ends are those of Infinite Wisdom 
and Holiness. And as a player on the polychordon may 
readily be induced, at the smallest request of a little child, 
to produce this particular musical result rather than some 
other ; so the heartfelt prayer of the humblest Christian may 
powerfully affect God’s premovement of the physical world. 
We are not here arguing, be it observed, that the truth 7s so ; 
we are but saying that the mere fact of phenomenal uni- 
formity does not ever so remotely tend to show that the 
truth is not so. 

We now then proceed to our second proposition. Even 
apart from any evidence of revealed religion—physical phe- 
nomena taken by themselves would make it, we maintain, 
more probable than not, that God does unintermittently pre- 
move, in accordance with His inscrutable purposes, those fixed 
laws which pervade the external world. Before drawing out an 
argument, which appears to us far more cogent than any other in 
behalf of this conclusion,—we will enter on a preliminary matter 
. of no inconsiderable importance. We will here, then, draw the 
attention of our readers to a thesis, which occupies almost as 
much of the Duke of Argyll’s volume as all his others put 
together ; and which he certainly handles with signal power 
and success. It has not unfrequently been held, that the investi- 
gation of physical causes interferes with the due appreciation of 
final; that the habit of exploring phenomenal sequences is 
greatly injurious to the habit of recognizing phenomenal 
design. Now if by this be merely meant that many scientific 
men, through a certain deplorable narrowness and prejudice, 
close their eyes to a large number of undoubted facts, there is 
much truth, no doubt, in the allegation. But those who use such 
language generally mean much more than this. They seem to 
mean, that the progress of physical science has really weakened 
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the evidence derivable from nature, for the existence of design in 
the material world. No supposition can be more scientifically 
unfounded than this ; and we wish we had space to quote all 
the masterly passages in which the Duke refutes it. We must 
confine ourselves, however, to two extracts; though the first 
will be of considerable length. The italics, of course, are our 


own :— 


And yet scientific men sometimes tell us that “we must be very cautious 
how we ascribe intention to Nature. Things do fit into each other, no doubt, 
as if they were designed ; but all we know about them is that these corre- 
spondences exist, and that they seem to be the result of physical laws of 
development and growth.” Very likely ; but how these correspondences have 
arisen, and are daily arising, is not the question, and it is immaterial how 
that question may be answered. Do those correspondences exist, or do they not ? 
The perception of them by our mind is as much a fact as the sight or touch of the 
things in which they appear. They may have been produced by growth— 
they may have been the result of a process of development,—but it is not the 
less the development of a mental purpose. Jt is the end subserved that we 
absolutely know. What alone is doubtful and obscure is precisely that which 
alone we are told is the legitimate object of our research,—viz., the means by 
which that end has been attained. Take one instance out of millions. The 
poison of a deadly snake—let us for a moment consider what this is. It isa 
secretion of definite chemical properties which have reference, not only—not 
even mainly—to the organism of the animal in which it is developed, but 
specially to the organism of another animal which it is intended to destroy. 
Some naturalists have a vague sort of notion that, as regards merely mecha- 
nical weapons, or organs of attack, they may be developed by use,—that legs 
may become longer by fast running, teeth sharper and longer by much biting. 
Be it so: this law of growth, if it exist, is but itself an instrument whereby 
purpose is fulfilled. But how will this law of growth adjust a poison in one 
animal with such subtle knowledge of the organisation of another that the 
deadly virus shall in a few minutes curdle the blood, benumb the nerves, and 
rush in upon the citadel of life? There is but one explanation—a Mind, 
having minute and perfect knowledge of the structure of both, has designed the 
one to be capable of inflicting death wpon the other. This mental purpose and 
resolve is the one thing which our intelligence perceives with direct and 
intuitive recognition. The method of creation, by means of which this pur- 
pose has been carried into effect, is utterly unknown. 

Perhaps no illustration more striking of this principle was ever presented 
{ than in the curious volume published by Mr. Darwin on the “ Fertilisation of 
| Orchids.” It appears that the fertilisation of almost all Orchids is dependent 
| on the transport of the pollen from one flower to another by means of insects. 
It appears, further, that the structure of these flowers is elaborately con- 
trived, so as to secure the certainty and effectiveness of this operation. Mr. 
Darwin’s work is devoted to tracing in dgtail what these contrivances are. To 
a large extent they are purely mechanical, and can be traced with as much 
clearness and certainty as the different parts of which a steam-engine is com- 
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posed. he complication and ingenuity of these contrivances almost exceed 
belief. “ Moth-traps and spring-guns set on these grounds,” might be the 
motto of the Orchids. There are baits to tempt the nectar-loving Lepido- 
ptera, with rich odours exhaled at night, and lustrous colours to shine by day ; 
there are channels of approach along which they are surely guided, so as to 
compel them to pass by certain spots; there are adhesive plasters nicely 
adjusted to fit their probosces, or to catch their brows ; there are hair-triggers 
carefully set in their necessary path, communicating with explosive shells, 
which project the pollen-stalks with unerring aim upon their bodies. There 
are, in short, an infinitude of adjustments, for an idea of which I must refer my 
readers to Mr. Darwin’s inimitable powers of observation and description— 
adjustments all contrived so as to secure the accurate conveyance of the pollen 
of the one flower to its precise destination in the structure of another. 

Now there are two questions which present themselves when we examine 
such a mechanism as this. The first 1s, What is the use of the various parts, 
or their relation to cach other with reference to the purpose of the whole ? The 
second question is, How were those parts made, and out of what materials ? 
It is the first of these questions—that is to say, the use, object, intention, or 
purpose of the different parts of the plant,—which Darwin sets himself instine- 
tively to answer first ; and it is this which he does answer with precision and 
success. The second question,—that is to say, how those parts came to be 
developed, and out of what “ primordial elements” they have been derived 
in their present shapes, and converted to their present uses—this is a question 
which Darwin does also aitempt to solve, but the solution of which is in the 
highest degree difficult and uncertain. It is curious to observe the language 
which this most advanced disciple of pure naturalism instinctively uses when 
he has to descrive the complicated structure of this curious order of plants. 
“Caution in ascribing intentions to nature” does not seem to occur to him as 
possible. Intention is the one thing which he does see, and which, when he 
does not see, he seeks for diligently wntil he finds it. He exhausts every form 
of words and of illustration by which intention or mental purpose can be 
described. “ Contrivance ”—-“ curious contrivance”—* beautiful contrivance,” 
—these are expressions which recur over and over again. Here is one sen- 
tence describing the parts of a particular species: “‘ The Labellum is developed 
into a long nectary, in order to attract Lepidoptera, and we shall presently 
give reasons for suspecting that the nectar is purposely so lodged that it can 
be sucked only slowly, in order to give time for the curious chemical quality 
of the viscid matter setting hard and dry.” Nor are these words used in any 
sense different from that in which they are applicable to the works of man’s 
contrivance—to the instruments we use or invent for carrying into effect our 
own preconceived designs. On the contrary, human instruments are often 
selected as the aptest illustrations both of the object in view, and of the 
means taken to effect it. Of one particular structure Mr. Darwin says :— 
“This contrivance of the guiding ridges may be compared to the little 
instrument sometimes used for guiding a thread into the eye of a needle.” 
Again, referring to the precautions taken to compel the insects to come to 
the proper spot, in order to have the “ pollinia” attached to their bodies, 
Mr. Darwin says :—“ Thus we have the rostellum partially closing the mouth 
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of the nectary, like a trap placed in a run for game,—and the trap so complex 
and perfect !” But this is not all. The idea of special use, as the controlling 
principle of construction, is so impressed on Mr. Darwin’s mind, that, in 
every detail of structure, however singular or obscure, he has absolute faith 
that in this lies the ultimate explanation. If an organ is largely developed, 
it is because some special purpose is to be fulfilled. If it is aborted or rudi- 
mentary, it is because that purpose is no longer to be subserved. In the case 
of another species whose structure is very singular, Mr. Darwin had great diffi- 
culty in discovering how the mechanism was meant to work, so as to effect the 
purpose. At last he made it out, and of the clue which led to the discovery he 
says :—*“ The strange position of the Labellum perched on the summit of the 
column, ought to have shown me that here was the place for experiment. I ought to 
have scorned the notion that the Labellum was thus placed for no good pur- 
pose. I neglected this plain guide, and for a long time completely failed to 
understand the flower” (pp. 35-42). 

The laws of nature are employed in the system of nature in a manner pre- 
cisely analogous to that in which we ourselves employ them. The difficulties 
and obstructions which are presented by one law in the way of accomplishing 
a given purpose, are met and overcome exactly on the same principle on 
which they are met and overcome by Man—viz., by knowledge of other 
laws, and by resource in applying them,—that is, by ingenuity in mechanical 
contrivance. It cannot be too much insisted on, that this is a conclusion of 
pure Science. The relation which an organic structure bears to its purpose in 
Nature can be recognised as certainly as the same relation between a machine 
and its purpose in human art. It is absurd to maintain, for example, that 
the purpose of the cellular arrangement of material in combining lightness 
with strength, is a purpose legitimately cognisable by Science in the Menai 
Bridge, but is not as legitimately cognisable when it is seen in Nature, actually 
serving the same use. The little Barnacles which crust the rocks at low 
tide, and which to live there at all must be able to resist the surf, have the 
building of their shells constructed strictly with reference to this necessity. 
It is a structure all hollowed and chambered on the plan which engineers have 
so lately discovered as an arrangement of material by which the power of 
resisting strain or pressure is multiplied in an extraordinary degree. That 
shell ts as pure a bit of mechanics as the bridge, both being structures in which 
the same arrangement is adapted to the same end (pp. 101-2). 


There is another evidence of design furnished by nature, on 
which writers like Paley have laid no stress at all; but which 
is in truth as argumentatively available as the former. ‘ Mere 
ornament or beauty,” says the Duke (p. 196), “is in itself an 
object, a purpose, and an end.” 


Some of the most beautiful forms in Nature (he proceeds) are the shells of 
the marine Mollusca, and many of them are the richest, too, in surface ornament. 
But, prodigal of beauty as the Ocean now is in the creatures which it holds, its 
wealth was even greater and more abounding in times when there was no 
man to gather them. The shells and corals of the old Silurian Sea were as 
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elaborate and as richly carved as those which we now admire ; and the noble 
Ammonites of the Secondary ages must have been glorious things indeed. 
Even now there is abundant evidence that although Man was intended to 
admire beauty, beauty was not intended only for Man’s admiration. No- 
where is ornament more richly given, nowhere is it seen more separate from 
the use, than in those organisms of whose countless millions the microscope 
alone enables a few men for a few moments to see a few examples (pp. 198-9). 


Our readers, we are sure, will thank us for putting before 
them a still more beautiful passage to the same effect, from a 
long-forgotten article in the old “ British Critic.”” At the same 
time we disclaim sympathy with its author’s various hits 
against Paley’s particular line of argument :— 


- There is no purpose of mere animal life that might not have been answered 
quite as well without such a thing as beauty or grandeur being in the number 
of created things. A very few, and, weighed in some scales, very trifling 
changes, would have made the difference—a difference to them that are 
blessed with eyes that see, and ears that hear, but no difference to the 
consistent utilitarian, A very little change in the constitution and law of light 
would have made all nature of a dusky brown, or a sickly yellow : avery slightly 
different atmosphere would have excluded the sight and knowledge of the 
sun, moon, and stars, without an utter exclusion of their light. Trees, shrubs, 
and herbs of the field, might have been all one shape and hue: the earth a 
dead level, with just fall enough for rivers and canals. The natural geography 
of the globe might have run in lines of latitude and longitude like the 
boundaries in the United States. Let some one write a book on the Catho- 
licism of nature—its rites and ceremonies—its symbols—tts infinite redund- 
ance of ornament—its boundless variety of form—its ceaseless importunity of 
praise. Let him exclude from count all that may be brought under the 
head of “ utility,” and there will be a still countless remainder of superfluous 
beauties. His work will have a sort of parallelism with Paley’s more 
Protestant undertaking ; but he need not fear encroaching on the province of 
that ingenious writer. On the contrary, he must purposely reject whatever 
can come under the Paleyan formula. His business will be with those 
features and qualities of the creation which are useless on mere physical 
principles ; and only useful, and probably intentional, for their effect on the 
human soul, as outwardly conspiring with its inward instincts to produce and 
cherish the sense of the beautiful, the awful, and the sublime (Oct. 1841, pp. 
468-9). 


Now it would carry us entirely away from our course of 
argument, ‘if we’ attempted here to consider how far natural 
phenomena, taken by themselves, would prove that their 
Designer possesses the attribute of Infinity; or again of 
Sanctity. But we are here urging, that at all events they make 
His Evistence absolutely certain; the Existence of a real 
designing Mind. This is the one most certain of all lessons 
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which physical science teaches; and this bears importantly on 
our present subject. The Creator originally fixed the laws of 
nature with a view to certain momentous purposes ; it is surely 
then far more probable than not, that He still actively occupies 
Himself in the advancement of these purposes. It.is far more 
probable, we say, that He still actively forwards those ends 
which He has at heart, than that He rests content with such 
promotion of them, as was involved in the very fact of 
creation. A Creator, self-banished from active interference 
with the movement of His own work, is a possible, indeed, 
but surely an almost incredible, hypothesis. 

We now proceed to the argument on which we are princi- 
pally to dwell, as supporting belief in God’s constant. and 
unremitting premovement of natural laws. And we commence 
this argument by inquiring, what is that imaginable conclu- 
sion of physical science, which would disprove the doctrine 
we advocate. We answer most readily: the abstract power of 
indefinite prediction. Our imaginary objector took for 
granted, that any person of superhuman and adequate in- 
telligence, who should know thoroughly and accurately all the 
various properties and combinations of matter which now 
exist, could predict infallibly the whole series of future 
phenomena. If this hypothesis were established as true, 
there would at once result a final and absolute disproof 
of that great verity which we are defending ; a final and 
absolute disproof of every notion, that God does unintermit- 
tently premove the laws of nature. Let us suppose for a moment 
that we had no means of information on the subject, except 
physical science itself. Were this the case,—so far as scien- 
tific investigations have added greater or less probability 
to the supposition that there exists an abstract power of 
indefinite prediction—precisely so far they would have added 
greater or less probability to the supposition, that phenomena 
proceed independently of God’s premovement. Here then 
we are at the very heart of that unspeakably momentous 
question which we are discussing. 

Before going further then, let us make it more clear and 
unmistakeable that we have correctly stated the point at issue. 
And firstly, when we speak of “indefinite prediction,” what 
do we mean by this word “ indefinite”? We use it as contra- 
distinguished from the word “ brief.” Let us go back for a 
moment to our imaginary polychordon. It may well be sup- 
posed—considering the extraordinary complication which we 
ascribe to its machinery—that some ten minutes, ¢.g., shall 
elapse between the human premovement and its musical result. 
Philosophical mice then — those who have investigated one 
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hundred and fifty out of the two hundred intervening links— 
might be well able to predict quite infallibly, at least seven 
minutes beforehand, the coming melody. And so as to phy- 
sical facts. We believe Sir H. Fitzroy was at last obliged to 
give up his attempted prognostication of weather, from the mis- 
chievous or amusing blunders into which he constantly fell. 
Yet we can well suppose, as science advances, that a coming 
storm might be predicted with almost infallible accuracy, say 
twenty-four hours before the event. And yet it would none 
the less be true that, as man (according to our supposition) 
plays constantly on the polychordon, so God is constantly play- 
ing (so to speak) on the vast instrument of nature. 

But now take a different type of musical instruments. The 
power of imagination, as we have more than once said, is 
boundless. Let us suppose, then, some huge instrument, con- 
structed on the principle of a barrel-organ : set for ten years to 
a continuance of successive and never-recurring airs, and with 
mechanical provision for its constant movement throughout 
that period. Our philosophical mice, if shut up within such 
an instrument as this, might undoubtedly arrive at an indefinite 
power of predicting their future musical entertainment. If in 
five years’ time they had successfully explored and studied the 
machinery, the last five years would furnish an uninterrupted 
fulfilment of their scientific predictions. And from such a 
circumstance they might most legitimately and irresistibly 
infer,—not merely that their instrument (like the polychordon) 
acts on fixed laws;—but also that (unlike the polychordon) 
it is not affected by any arbitrary movement from without. 
There is no external player, they most logically infer, who 
unintermittently premoves the machinery for his own pur- 
poses. Undoubtedly, therefore, if any class of phenomena be 
abstractedly capable of indefinite scientific prediction, this 
class of phenomena is not premoved by Almighty God. 

Here, then, is the vital and essential issue of our present in- 
vestigation. How far, we inquire, has the course of science 
(taken by itself) added probability to the supposition, that there 
isan abstract scientific possibility of indefinitely predicting the 
future course of all external phenomena? Most assuredly science 
has not approximated to proving such abstract possibility ; 
but we really believe more than this. We believe that the 
march of scientific progress has been in such a direction, 
that (on scientific grounds alone) the abstract possibility 
of such indefinite prediction is a more improbable hypo- 
thesis now, than it was two centuries ago. For consider. 
What can be more amazing than the present rapid advance of 
scientific truth? ‘The enlargement of the circle of secular 
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knowledge just now is simply a bewilderment; and the more 
so, because it has the promise of continuing, and with greater 
rapidity and more signal results.”* The speculative and the 
practical results of science succeed each other with a rapidity, 
which almost takes away one’s breath. Suppose some inquirer 
of the seventeenth century, earnestly devoted to scientific pur- 
suits, and possessing no firm grasp of religious truth. Suppose 
such a man had been authoritatively told of the astounding 
development which science was to receive in this nineteenth 
century. If there is one augury rather than another which 
such an inquirer would most confidently have made, it would 
be that the sphere of scientific prediction must by this time 
have received an incredible enlargement. And yet what are 
the facts? The more astounding you consider the rapidity 
with which science advances, so much the more astounding 
must you consider one further fact. We mean the fact that this 
rapid advance has not brought with it, in any one fresh depart. 
ment, any power whatever of indefinite prediction. Astrono- 
mical facts were from the very first, to a large extent, capable 
of indefinite prediction; and science has no doubt in some 
degree enlarged the sphere of that capability. Science has 
enabled men, e.g., to predict eclipses; the periodical return 
of comets; and certain other astronomical phenomena. But 
take such particulars as are relevant to the present inquiry, 
how widely different is the case! When did the Church ever pray 
against comets and eclipses? On the contrary, what are those 
temporal evils from which Christians have besought deliverance? 
Famine, disease, unseasonable weather, war, shipwreck, ex- 
treme poverty, and the like. There is not one of these, in 
regard to which there are the faintest signs that it will here- 
after be capable of indefinite scientific prediction. The Church’s 
supplications may still be put forth by the most scientific 
Catholic, with as simple faith and fervour as by the most 
ignorant of rustics. ‘‘ Ut morbos auferat, famem depellat, 
-aperiat carceres, vincula dissolvat, peregrinantibus reditum, 
infirmantibus sanitatem, navigantibus portum salutis indul- 
geat,”’— these are blessings which a scientific Catholic of the 
nineteenth century, no less than of the first, recognizes without 
the slightest perplexity as obtainable from God through 
prayer. It is surely most remarkable that the whole of this 
has been as it were charmed ground, proof against all the 
incursions of advancing science. 

Indeed the contrast between astronomy and other sciences 
admits perhaps of being dwelt on more particularly. From the 
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earliest periods, mankind must have been struck with the broad 
difference of action between what we may call respectively 
cosmical and earthly phenomena: the former proceeding 
on a course so steady, equable, and amenable to calculation ; 
the latter so apparently variable and capricious. By cosmical 
phenomena, we mean such as the hours of sunrise and sunset ; 
of moonrise and moonset; the respective apparent position of 
the heavenly bodies; &c. &e, By earthly phenomena we mean 
such as the weather ; the violence and direction of the wind ; 
the progress of disease ; and others of a similar kind. The 
discovery of Copernicanism placed these two phenomenal classes 
in far more striking contrast. It appears that cosmical pheno- 
mena are produced by an incredibly vast machinery, in which 
this earth plays a very subordinate part; whereas earthly phe- 
nomena are due in great measure to agencies, which act exclu- 
sively within the region of our planet. From the very first, 
therefore, there was a real presumption that these latter 
agencies were subject toa premovement, quite different in kind 
from any which influenced the former; and this presumption 
would be very greatly increased by the discoveries of Galileo 
and his successors. Now it is most remarkable, and bears 
thinking of again and again, that the only power of indefinite 
prediction which science has ever procured, concerns cosmical 
phenomena and not earthly. The spontaneous impression 
made even on the mind of savages (as we have already said) 
is that the march of celestial phenomena is steady and 
equable, while the march of earthly phenomena is variable and 
incalculable. The effect of science has been only to make this 
contrast more striking and more unexceptional than it was 
before.* 

Now there is a further opinion, which (to say the least) is 
theologically probable in a very high degree; and which (if 
admitted) will throw great light on this contrast between 
cosmical and earthly phenomena. It is the received doctrine 
of the schools—it is far the more obvious implication of 
Scripture—that there are no rational and immortal creatures, 
excepting only Angels and men. But if this be so, it would 
seem necessarily to follow that this planet, and no other, is the 
abode of rational and immortal creatures. Dr. Whewell’s work 
on “the Plurality of Worlds” showed at the very least that 
physical science interposes no kind of obstacle to this belief ; 
and we will therefore suppose it to be true. But if this pro- 
position be accepted, you see at once how «@ priori probable 





* See note at the end of this article. 
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it is, that God should confine His constant premovement of 
physical sequences to that particular planet, which is inhabited 
by immortal beings; by those beings whom His Son has re- 
deemed ; by those beings who can plead for temporal blessings 
in that Son’s availing Name.* 

At the same time we would beg our readers distinctly to 
observe, that this contrast between cosmical and earthly 
phenomena is no essential part of our argument. No scientific 
man in the world will maintain that science has proved any 
capability of indefinite prediction to exist, in the case of those 
temporal goods for which a Christian prays. Our argument 
then—which is irrefragable and complete—may be thus drawn 
out. The Christian and Catholic religion has its own intrinsic 
motives of credibility ; and such as may really be called peremp- 
tory and demonstrative. It isa most certain truth of that reli- 





* A very eminent thinker, whose view of all these matters is diametrically 
opposed to our own, has most kindly given his attention to this article since 
it has been in type. He here interposes an objection. He admits most 
fully the contrast between cosmical and earthly phenomena, as regards their 
respective capability (in the present state of science) of indefinite prediction. 
But he urges that a cause may most easily be assigned for this contrast, 
entirely distinct from any supposition of Divine premovement : viz., the 
fact that cosmical phenomena depend on causes incomparably simpler and 
fewer, than those which produce earthly phenomena. It is nothing mar- 
vellous, he adds, that we can predict the result of causes which are few and 
simple, but cannot predict the result of those which are most numerous 
and complicated. 

Here the first question to be considered is, whether such difference of 
causal complexity (however great) would in itself suffice to account for the 
contrast, admitted by our opponent, between these two classes of phenomena. 
On this question, the present writer is wholly incompetent to form an 
opinion ; but we submit it to the careful consideration of Catholic scientific 
men. For argument’s sake, at all events, we will here concede that our 
opponent is so far in the right. 

We frankly confess then that our positive argument from physical science, 
in behalf of Divine premovement, is very far less strong, than it would have 
been had earthly phenomena resembled cosmical in the simplicity of their 
causation. Indeed, had this been so, their Divine premovement would have 
been (so to speak) a visible and palpable fact. But then it is not the general 
law of God’s Providence that the truths of religion shall be visible and 
palpable facts ; but, on the contrary, that they shall give occasion to the 
merit of faith. Let it be assumed, then, that God does premove earthly 
phenomena ; and let the further very obvious supposition be also made, that 
He does not desire this premovement to be a visible and palpable fact. On 
this supposition, He would act just as we maintain that He has acted. He 
would make earthly phenomena to proceed on so complex a chain of causa- 
tion, that His assiduous premovement of them eludes direct observation. 

At last our opponent admits, with characteristic candour, that science in 
its present stage is unable to disprove the hypothesis of Divine premove- 
ment ; and, as we state in the text, this is absolutely all which our argument 
requires. 
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gion—it is declared so repeatedly in Scripture that it would be 
absurd even to attempt an enumeration of texts—that the most 
available of all methods, for averting temporal calamities and for 
obtaining a healthy proportion of temporal goods, is prayer to 
God.* And it is an immediate inference from this truth, that 
God is constantly intervening in the course of nature, according 
to the inscrutable plans of His Providence. On the other 
hand, physical science has demonstrated with almost equal cer- 
tainty another and supplementary truth; viz. that external 
phenomena (putting aside the case of Miracles, which is after- 
wards to be considered) proceed uniformly and invariably on 
fixed laws. There is no inconsistency whatever, nor any ap- 
proach to inconsistency, between these two truths; and the 
only reasonable course therefore is heartily to embrace them 
both. It is true, therefore, on the one hand, that the laws of 
external nature (with the above-named exception) are strictly 
invariable ; but itis equally true, on the other hand, that those 
laws are premoved and directed by God at every moment, ac- 
cording to the dictates of His uncontrolled and inscrutable Will. 
Philosophers who on theory refuse to pray, pursue a course no 
less intellectually contemptible, than any superstitious Christian 
(if such there were) who should be led, by his belief in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, to deny the possibility of physical science. 

One final explanation. Our argument, be it observed, by no 
means requires us to deny any general uniformity which expe- 
rience may indicate, in’ God’s premovement of natural laws. 
It may be true, e.g., that He more often sends rain in July than 
in June; and that the amount of rain which falls in one year 
is not very different from that which falls in another year. If 
scientific observation have established these facts, they are of 
course true: but, however true, they present no difficulty 
whatever to a Catholic orto any other Christian. Indeed, one 
would expect 4 priori much greater regularity of action from 
the All-Wise God, than from the human player on a musical 
instrument. 

Let us now then consider the treatment given by our three 
authors, to that part of the gencral subject which has occupied 
us up to this point. Dr. Gilbert expresses most fairly and 





* See ¢.g. 2 Paralip. xvi. 12, 13 :—“ Nec [Asa] in infirmitate sud quesivit 
Dominum, sed magis in medicorum arte confisus est : dormivitque cum patribus 
suis.” Cf. vv. 7—9: “In tempore illo venit Hanani propheta ad Asa regem 
Jude et dixit ei: ‘Quia habuisti fiduciam in rege Syrie et non in Domino 
Deo tuo, idcirco evasit Syriz regis exercitus de manu tud. Nonne A&thiopes 
et Libyes multé plures erant quadrigis et equitibus et multitudine nimia 
quos cim Domino credidisses tradidit in manu tua? Oculi enim Domini 
prebent fortitudinem his qui corde perfecto credunt in Ewm.” P 
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most forcibly, without one particle of exaggeration, the ob- 
jection to which we have been hitherto replying. 


Many of you may, no doubt, also remember how the futility, the uselessness of 
prayer is reported to have been pithily put by Lord Palmerston, in answer to 
the deputation which waited upon him for a public fast-day against the 
cholera. His answer is’ said to have been, “Never mind the fast-day, but 
cleanse your drains.” 

From the positions taken by these men and their adherents, it follows not 
only that prayer against the cholera is useless, but that all prayer, where the 
laws of nature are concerned, is absurd, useless, puerile, if not positively 
wicked ; so that, if you naturally suffer from indigestion, a thousand graces 
before meals will not save you from the consequences ; if you naturally suffer 
from sleepless nights, all the prayers of your friends will not procure as much 
sleep as a single drop of laudanum ; the prayer or the blessing of parent on a 
child that is leaving his home, perhaps for ever, avails no more than the rustling 
of the wind; the prayers of a whole nation suffering from famine or pestilence 
affect God no more than the sorrowful sounds of the wild waves beating 
against the hard rocks ; and finally, as all temptations are mostly dependent 
upon an unequal distribution of the humours of the body, a night of prayer 
will not remove or even lessen one of them. 

With the efficacy of prayer (adds Dr. Gilbert) the Bible stands or falls. 
Hence the vast importance of the subject ; it concerns not only the members 
of one religion, but all who wish to be Christians, all who hold the Bible to 
be God’s sacred Word (p. 4). 


And further— 


Besides the testimony of the Bible and Christianity, the instincts of our 
nature, no matter what our religion may be, proclaim the efficacy of prayer 


(p. 10). 

His own reply to the objection consists of three different 
particulars. Firstly, he adopts to some extent our own solu- 
tion—the Divine premovement of natural laws. If man, he 
argues, can modify the laws of nature, how far more readily 
can this be done by God, the Author of those laws ! 


How countless are the modifications in natural causes produced by man ! 
You cannot speak, you cannot walk, you cannot light a fire, without such 
modifications. There is not a word that passes from our lips that does not 
cause waves and pulsations of the air—there is not a keel that ploughs the 
surface of the sea that does not send an influence through the surrounding 
waters—there is not a man or beast that treads upon the earth that does not 
impart a motion to some of the particles thereof, and so modify the power or 
force of some of the waves of the air and of the sea, and of some of the 
particles of the land. 

Now, as man is continually modifying natural causes, and is thereby curing 
disease, increasing the fertility of the land and lessening accidents by land 
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and sea, allow God a similar power,and though the laws of nature are im- 
mutable, every ordinary prayer can be heard (pp. 14, 15). 


Our only comment, so far, would be, that he represents 
God’s “modification of natural causes ” as comparatively rare 
and exceptional; whereas to us it seems far more simple and 
straightforward, to regard such intervention as unceasing. 
Such a view seems to us more accordant than any other with 
the language of Theology and Scripture ; which surely repre- 
sent God, not as occasionally interfering, but rather as ruling 
the events of each successive moment by His inscrutable and 
uncontrolled Will. 

Secondly, Dr. Gilbert suggests (p. 16) that God may really 
disturb phenomenal uniformity, not in the way of what are 
commonly called miracles, but by altering the agency of 
“second causes out of sight.” Such a course of Providence 
is undoubtedly possible in itself; and we believe we may 
safely defy scientific men to prove that God never adopts it. 
At the same time we do not ourselves see any necessity for 
the supposition, or any evidence of its truth. 

But Dr, Gilbert’s third suggestion shows, we think, that he 
has not fully mastered his opponent’s view. He says that 
Cod may indirectly influence matter by directly influencing 
mind. 


. » Could not God, on a similar principle, suppress in man the feelings of 
anger, jealousy, and revenge, and every temptation ? Could He not infiuence 
the mind of man, and so prevent him entering on a course of action which 
would bring ruin on himself and others? Could not God influence the 
mind of a captain so that he shall perceive a leakage in his vessel, or the 
mind of an engine-driver and he shall discover an impediment on the line of 
rails, and such influence shall save themselves and others from mutilation and 
even death? Could not God influence the mind of a physician, and, when he 
has ineffectually battled with some disease, suggest some combination of 
natural remedies which shall meet the peculiarities of the case? And so in 
numerous instances (p. 15). 


Dr. Gilbert is answering certain arguments, which purport 
to establish the impossibility of God’s free and unfettered 
action on matter. But the very same arguments, if they had any 
weight at all, would be in every respect equally conclusive 
against the possibility of His exercising such influence on mind. 
Of course we most fully agree with Dr. Gilbert, that in both 
cases God does possess this power. We only say that our author 
cannot logically asswme God’s possession of this power over 
the mind, as a means of proving that He possesses it over 
matter. 

As to the Duke of Argyll, it is one singular instance of the 
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strange incompleteness with which he has written, that we 
have found it impossible to decide with certainty whether he 
does or does not accept our doctrine of Divine premovement. 
He speaks, ¢.g., of a “Supreme Will” “ moving the hidden 
springs of nature ” (p. 23); of a “ Higher Will moving pheno- 
mena” (ib.). He holds (p. 24) that Nature is a “ plastic 
medium through which a Higher Voice and Will are ever 
addressing us.”? And all this seems directly available towards 
solving that difficulty which (as we have already pointed out) 
he so forcibly and clearly states ; the difficulty alleged against 
all belief in the efficacy of prayer. Ardyet it would appear that 
after all he does not make use of these considerations in answer 
to that difficulty ; but, on the contrary, confines them to the 
particular case of miraculous intervention. He applies them 
in fact exclusively in that case, to which (as we shall presently 
contend) they are entirely inapplicable. 

Mr. M‘Coll, so far as we are able to understand his argu- 
ment, embraces the precise view which we have ourselves 
maintained. “ Christianity,” he says, “teaches the doctrine” 
“that God is behind the veil of Nature working always” 
(p. 429). But his argument, we think, required that he 
should have developed this view far more clearly and system- 
atically than he has in fact done. 

We have now, then, answered the first of those objections 
which we stated at the outset. In reply to the second nothing 
more is needed, than that we should transfer our argument 
from the macrocosm to the microcosm; from the realms of 
matter to the realms of mind. In this part of our reasoning 
we may fully admit, for argument’s sake, that psychology is a 
science, in the very same full and unreserved sense in which 
mechanics and chemistry are such; that mental phenomena, 
no less than mechanical and chemical, succeed each other by 
a sequence which is absolutely fixed and invariable. , The uni- 
formity, however, of material phenomena is fully reconcilable with 
the doctrine of an unintermitting Divine premovement ; and the 
same truth holds no less clearly in the case of mental pheno- 
mena also. Nor again does mental science, at all more than 
mechanical or chemical, afford the slightest indication that there 
exists that abstract scientific possibility of indefinite prediction, 
which would alone disprove our doctrine. But now what is 
Divine Grace—so far as it is contemplated by the objection 
before us—except simply a Divine premovement of mental 
phenomena ?* And if we may laudably and efficaciously pray 





* The office of Grace, in supernaturalizing the soul and human action, is of 
course wholly external to the objection which we are here considering. 
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for material benefits, with far more laudableness and efficacy 
may we pray for the priceless blessing of richer and more 
effectual Grace. 

No one of our three authors has put forth a reply to this 
second objection ; and Dr. Gilbert indeed, as we have already 
observed, does not seem aware of its existence. 


We are next to enter on Free Will: a far more anxious 
subject than those hitherto considered, as being so intimately 
connected with some of the most arduous and mysterious 
doctrines in Theology. We shall confine ourselves, however, 
strictly to what is absolutely necessary for a due appreciation 
of the objection which we are to encounter. 

The Church allows considerable latitude of opinion, on the 
philosophical questions which concern Free Will. At the same 
time she fully permits her children to hold—what for ourselves 
(i.e. the present writer) we do hold—viz., that no view of 
Free Will is altogether satisfactory to the intellect, except that 
taken by the Jesuit theologians. These great thinkers— 
whether they embrace what is commonly called the Molinistic 
or the Congruistic system, whether they follow Lessius or 
Suarez,—agree with each other in their definition of liberty. 
“Potentia libera est que, positis omnibus requisitis ad agendum, 
potest agere et non agere.”’? To appreciate this definition, let 
us consider any given moment of human action. My soul 
possesses certain qualities, intrinsic and inherent; certain 
faculties, tendencies, habits, and the like: and it is solicited 
by various motives, having respectively their own special 
character, intensity, and direction. In order that my will may 
act, nothing more is necessary than that which now exists : 
“posita sunt omnia requisita ad agendum.” My will cannot 
be considered free, say these theologians, unless at this very 
moment it has a real power, at least of either acting or ab- 
staining from action. They consider, of course, that in the vast 
majority of cases it has more power than this; it has the power 
of acting with greater or less efficacy in this or that direction : 
but unless it have at least so much power as above described, 
it is not free at all. 

By a very rapid fall, we descend from Suarez to the Duke 
of Argyll. The very shallowest part of his work is that con- 
cerned with Free Will. He professes (p. 337) to oppose Mr. 
Stuart Mill, and to expose “a deceptive ambiguity ” under 
which that philosopher’s “doctrine seeks shelter ;” but in 
fact, as might have been expected, it is Mr. Mill who is clear- 
headed and the Duke who is misty and confused. His own 
view is precisely identical with Mr. Mill’s; and it is most 
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strange that he can have deluded himself into any different 
notion. “The will of the lower animals,” he says frankly 
(p. 331), “is as free as ows. . . . The only difference is that 
the will of the lower animals is acted upon by fewer and 
simpler motives.” ‘ Where all the conditions of mental action 
are constant, the resulting action will be constant too”? (p. 338). 
“« If we knew all the motives which are brought by external 
things to bear upon his mind; and if we knew all the other 
motives which that mind evolves out of its own powers, and out 
of previously acquired materials, to bear upon itself; and if wo 
knew the constitution of that mind perfectly ; . . then we should 
be able to” calculate “ with certainty the resulting course 
of conduct” (p. 339).* Now there is nothing to surprise one 
in the fact that the Duke of Argyll, who is probably a Calvin- 
ist, should hold that necessitarian doctrine, which is embraced 
by many powerful minds. But surely he displays a degree of 
shallowness or of thoughtlessness which would have been 
’ priori incredible, when he says (p. 338) that his own view 
‘is not only true, but something very like a truism.” We 
maintain that, on the contrary, it is directly subversive, not of 
Catholicism only but of natural religion. Before arguing, 
however, for this proposition, we must make the reader more 
clearly understand what is the Duke’s doctrine. 

The view advocated then, by Mr. Mill clearly, and by the 
Duke mistily, is this: that in every single case the will’s action 
is abstractedly calculable. Take an illustration from mechanics. 
A certain physical particle, possessing certain intrinsic quali- 
ties, is solicited at this moment by certain attracting forces. 
It is admitted by every one, that the movement immediately 
resulting is abstractedly calculable. In other words, any being 
who should possess adequate intelligence and infallible accu- 
racy of thought—who should know with perfect precision the 
particle’s intrinsic qualities—who should know with equal 





* The Duke’s text runs: “If we knew the constitution of the mind so 
perfectly as to estimate exactly the weight it will allow to all the different 
motives operating on it.” We have omitted these words in the text,as they might 
tend to distract attention from the Duke's meaning. They involve a petitio 
principii ; since they imply in themselves the necessitarian tenet. We 
precisely deny of course, that the weight attached to motives depends ex- 
clusively on “ the constitution of the mind.” The will, we maintain, has a 
certain power of deciding for itself what weight it shall attach to motives. 

We have also placed the word “ calculate” where the Duke says “ predict.” 
The meaning remains exactly the same. But we think it of great importance, 
for the sake of clearness, to preserve a broad verbal distinction between that 
“abstract possibility of indefinite prediction,” on which we laid so much 
stress a few pages ago; and that abstract power of immediate calculation, 
with which alone we are here concerned. 
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precision the nature, the direction, the intensity, of the soli- 
citing forees— could calculate with infallible certainty the 
movement immediately resulting. In like manner, say Mr. 
Mill and the Duke, let us suppose the mind of any given 
individual solicited at this moment by certain given motives. 
“Any being who should possess adequate intelligence and 
“ infallible accuracy of thought—who should know with per- 
“ fect precision that mind’s intrinsic and inherent qualities— 
“ who should know with equal precision the nature, the direc- 
“tion, the intensity, of the soliciting motives—could calcu- 
“late with infallible accuracy the movement of will thence 
“ immediately resulting. Or (putting the same thing briefly) 
“ the will’s movement at any moment is in the abstract capable 
“ of infallible calculation.” 

Now we on our side maintain that this tenet is subversive 
of that doctrine, concerning man’s probation by means of 
Free Will,* which is at the very root not of Catholicism only 
but of natural religion. At this moment I am solicited by 
various motives; and it is my probation of this moment, how 
I shall comport myself under that solicitation. If I exert 
myself to please God better, my probation so far is advancing 
favourably ; if otherwise, the reverse. But the very notion of 
my being on probation at all, implies that my will’s action 
cannot be calculated beforehand; it implies that more than 
one course is, in the fullest and most unreserved sense, open 
to my free and unfettered choice. Let me once be persuaded— 
not speculatively alone, but practically and energetically, —that 
my will’s action at last can be no less infallibly calculated than 
the motion of a particle, I sink down paralyzed: religion be- 
comes a mockery ; and my Creator’s profession of placing me 
under probation becomes (may He forgive the blasphemy !) 
a tyrannical insult. This is really one of those truths 
which are so undeniable on the very surface, that their 
evidence is but obscured. by any lengthened production of 
argument. 

Our purpose in the present article, as we have throughout 





* We purposely avoid saying that the Duke’s tenet is inconsistent with 
the doctrine of Free Will in every imaginable shape, for the following reasons. 
Jesus and Mary, when on earth, were truly endowed with Free Will: and 
yet Jesus and Mary —our Lord because He was God, and His Mother 
because of her singular grace,—always elicited with infallible certainty that 
movement, which was simply accordant with the Divine Preference. So far, 
therefore, as they were concerned, the course of their will at any moment 
was abstractedly capable of infallible calculation. But then they were not 
on their probation. In like manner we are not here concerned with the free 
will of Beati in Heaven, or of souls in Purgatory. 
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explained, is purely defensive. Indeed, had we entertained 
any thought of proving those high religious truths with which 
we are occupied, we should have found it swell under our 
hands to a volume. We have now, indeed, pointed out 
that Free Will is an all-important religious truth; that it is a 
fundamental doctrine, not of Catholicism only, but of natural 
religion: but to enter upon a philosophical argument in its 
favour, is entirely beyond our scope. What we have here to 
do is merely to answer the objections brought against it by 
such thinkers as Mr. Mill and the Duke of Argyll. 

1. Mr. Mill in several parts of his works lays stress on the 
following :—“ All Theists,” he says in effect, “‘ must admit that 
“ God at least does at each moment infallibly calculate the will’s 
“ movement; they must admit, therefore, that it is in the ab- 
* stract capable of calculation.” The reply to this is so obvious, 
that we have always wondered how this clear and powerful 
thinker can have been deluded by so transparent a fallacy. 
We totally deny of course, that God does calculate the will’s 
movement in the case of those under probation ; on the con- 
trary, His knowledge of that movement supposes, as its very 
foundation, the will’s free exercise in this or that direction.* 
Nay it is not strictly true to say that God foresees acts at all ; 
because He is external to time. 


“ Nothing to Him is present, nothing past, 
But an Eternal Now doth ever last.” 


2. “There is no certainty,” says the Duke (pp. 339, 340), 
‘in the world of physics more absolutely certain than some 
certainties in the world of mind. We know that a humane 
man will not do a uselessly cruel action; we know that an 
honourable man will not do a base action.” Well, there is a 
multitude of actions so cruel, and another multitude so base, 
that we may infallibly calculate of a humane and of an honour- 
able man respectively, that he will not (until his character 
change) commit them. But such a statement is really con- 
temptible, when alleged as grave reasoning. ‘ Dolus latet in 
generalibus:”’ let us take a concrete case. I am a man, we 
will say, of really humane character. I am sitting com- 
fortably at my fireside on a cold winter’s day, with “the Last 
Chronicle of Barset”’ in my hands. Suddenly the news reaches 





* “Dei prescientia, ex doctrind Patrum, res liberd futuras swpponit.” “ In 
hypothesi quod res future sint, eo ipso quod future sint, Deus eas videre 
debet : consequentir, nempe ad liberam determinationem . . . Cium verum 
sit hominem se determinaturum ad talem vel talem actionem, hoc ipso 
Divine notitiz subest.” —Perrone de Deo, nn. 393, 400. 
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me that a friend of mine has been immersed, while skating on a 
deep pond close to the house. You may calculate no doubt with 
infallible certainty, that I shall throw down my book and rush 
to the rescue. But take some case of an immeasurably more 
frequent kind. I have been in the habit of reading to a poor 
cripple in the neighbourhood, who has nothing else to cheer 
him. The last two days I have been unavoidably prevented 
from going; and to-day also, if I do not start at once, I shall 
have no other opportunity. On the other hand, the outside 
air is cold; while the fire is warm, and Mr. Trollope (even 
for him) unusually amusing. Humanity draws me in one 
direction, comfort and amusement very strongly in another. 
Humanity solicits me to spend an hour in a cold draughty 
cottage, occupied in a very dull employment; comfort and 
amusement importune me to stay where I am. Under such 
circumstances it is the Duke of Argyll’s proposition, that the 
course which I shall adopt is as infallibly calculable, as is the 
course of a physical particle solicited by divergent forces. Now 
at allevents to allege—as the Duke alleges—that this proposition 
is self-evident, is a most startling paradox; a simple outrage on 
common sense: you can hardly exaggerate the violent absur- 
dity of so speaking. But we should like uncommonly to know 
what possible ground the Duke has for alleging—we will not 
say that his proposition is self-evident,—but that it is true. 
For ourselves, we take the liberty of affirming that it is mon- 
strously and extravagantly false; and we affirm this of it, 
because it is peremptorily condemned by religion and morality. 

Now it is precisely such cases as these, which are of every- 
day occurrence, and on which man’s probation mainly turns. 
The ordinary exhortation of a priest, or (for that matter) of 
any religious minister who is not a Lutheran or Calvinist, 
would be, we strenuously maintain, the only one consistent 
with sound philosophy. He would tell me that it is just on 
such an issue as this, that my upward or downward course 
might depend. If I choose the lower course, he will add,—the 
course which I well know to be the less pleasing to my Creator,— 
I begin the habit of fully deliberate imperfection; and on my 
next occasion of trial I shall find greater difficulty than at 
present, in freely making the better choice. Let me continue 
so acting for months and years, I shall be an immeasurably less 
humane man at the end of them than I am at present. On 
the other hand, if I correspond with grace and on every such 
occasion freely choose the better alternative, then, in the way 
even of natural consequence, my character will steadily rise ; 
not to speak of the special benediction which I shall call down 
on myself, from my loving and approving God. Between these 
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two alternatives, he will continue, I have now and on every 
such occasion the freest power of choosing. Such are the doc- 
trines which a priest would practically impress on me as specu- 
lative truths. They belong to the very alphabet of natural 
religion, but they are doctrines which the Duke of Argyll em- 
phatically denies. 

The sum, then, of our reply to this particular argument of 
the Duke’s is simply this. Take any given man at any given 
moment. There are certain things so good, and certain things 
so bad, that we may infallibly calculate he will do neither the 
one nor the other. But then there is a large number of inter- 
mediate things, on which no such calculation is even abstractedly 
possible ; and these are the very things on which his probation 
turns. Let the Duke reply to this statement, and we will care- 
fully consider his reply; but it is eyident from his volume 
that, as yet, the statement has not even occurred to him as 
put forward by any one. 

3. Lastly we are to consider that objection to Free Will, 
which is most closely identified with the direct purpose of our 
article. ‘If this doctrine of Free Will were true, and of pro- 
“bation by means of Free Will, then the course of mental 
“‘ phenomena is not in itself calculable; and if not, then 
*‘ psychology is no science at all. But such a conclusion is 
“ so paradoxical and so obviously false, as of itself to over- 
“ throw that theory from which it legitimately results.” We 
admit frankly in reply, that psychology is not as strictly scien- 
tific, throughout its whole extent, as mechanics or chemistry. 
But before replying to the objection which will be fownded on 
that admission, we must consider how far the admission itself 
should extend. In other words, we will now consider to what 
extent, assuming the doctrine of Free Will, psychology fails of 
a strictly scientific character. 

There are three different classes of mental phenomena: 
cognitions, volitions, emotions. Psychology then is divisible 
into five sections: the three former treating respectively these 
three classes in themselves, and the two latter treating them in 
their mutual relations. Of these five sections, the four former are 
absolutely unaffected by the doctrine of Free Will; and are there- 
fore as strictly scientific as mechanics and chemistry. That 
section of psychology with which alone we are concerned, is that 
which treats the relation between cognitions and volitions ; 
between intellect and will. Even as regards this section of 
psychology, we need only look at one particular sub-section ; 
viz., the theory of motives. Undoubtedly, granting Free Will, 
there can be no strictly scientific theory of motives. We are 
now, therefore, to inquire how far this particular sub-section of 
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psychology—the theory of motives—is deflected by the doctrine 
of Free Will from the rigorous character of a science. 

We will here, then, lay down a proposition which, beyond all 
possible question, is fully consistent with the doctrine of Free Will; 
and which for our part we confidently embrace as true. My soul 
at some given moment possesses certain qualities intrinsic and 
inherent ; certain faculties, tendencies, habits, and the like. 
It is solicited moreover by certain motives, having their own 
special character, intensity ,and direction. Our proposition is this. 
Under such circumstances, science (considered in its abstract 
perfection) may calculate infallibly the “spontaneous resultant” 
of those motives; or, in other words, my will’s “ spontaneous 
impulse.” Now this proposition is indubitably consistent 
with Free Will; because I have the fullest power of opposing 
my will’s spontaneous impulse. I can turn my thoughts, if | 
— more energetically on worldly or sensual motives; again 

may turn them by an effort towards what is heavenly and 
divine: but if I do not put forth some exertion, I follow as a 
matter of course my will’s spontaneous impulse. How far I 
may choose to put forth such exertion,—this is not abstract- 
edly matter of calculation at all. I acquit myself more 
laudably under my probation, precisely in proportion as I more 
frequently and more energetically put forth effort in a good 
direction.* At the same time it should be observed, that in 
all ordinary cases the act of will, which results in fact, is 
found in close vicinity to the will’s spontaneous impulse. 
It is only in the rarest and most exceptional cases, that 
aman of ordinary piety will be found putting forth an 
act of heroic saintliness; or that a man of ordinary 
humanity will perpetrate an act of revolting cruelty. In 
999 cases out of 1,000 a man’s probation is carried to a 
successful issue, by this more than by anything else; viz., by 
putting forward on repeated occasions a number of acts, which 
are a little higher than his spontaneous impulse. Nor does any 
exception to this general remark strike us at the moment, 
except those cases in which there is a violent temptation to 
mortal sin. 

We maintain, then, that so far as regards, not the will’s 
actual movement but its spontaneous impulse, there is a 
theory of motives as strictly scientific, as abstractedly capable 
of scientific calculation, as any theory of mechanics or che- 





* The whole doctrine of preventing and assisting grace is of course in fact 
most intimately bound up with all this ; but our argument against necessi- 
tarianism may be conducted legitimately, without encumbering it with this 
further question. 
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mistry. But we further maintain that, in applying that theory 
to practice, allowance must always be made for the fact, that in 
every instance the will has a real power of acting, either above 
or below such spontaneous impulse. How far the will may 
choose to do so, is a matter incapable of calculation, and external 
to science altogether. And this circumstance precisely, neither 
more nor less, constitutes that one particular, in which the doc- 
trine of Free Will interferes with the strictly scientific character 
of psychology. 

We are next then to inquire what arguments our opponents 
can adduce, for the purpose of showing that psychology has 
a more unreservedly scientific character than we have here 
assigned to it. Now there are certain German writers, we 
believe, who have maintained that the fact of phenomenal uni- 
formity can be established on purely 4 priori grounds; indeed, 
that it is not a mere fact at all, but as necessary a truth as 
the very axioms and theorems of geometry. We are wholly 
unaware, however, of the grounds on which they base so 
strange an assertion; nor do we know in what direction to 
look for those grounds. We can only say, therefore, that 
if any English writer will state them intelligibly and straight- 
forwardly, we pledge ourselves beforehand to meet him in the 
field of argument. 

But the writers with whom we are immediately concerned, 
do not dream of putting forth any such peremptory pretension. 
We cannot take any more unexceptionable specimen of them 
than Mr. Mill; nor again can anything be more intelligible and 
simple than the position which he takes up. (See his Logic, 
bk. ili. c. 3,and c.21.) Scientific men, he says, ground their belief 
of phenomenal uniformity exclusively on their observation of that 
uniformity. Consequently, “the uniformity in the succession 
of events,” and generally of phenomena, “ must be received, 
not as a law of the universe, but of that portion of it only which 
is within the range of our means of sure observation.” (Con- 
clusion of c. 21.) 

The present issue, then, is reduced to one which would appear 
very narrow and very easily decided. Can Mr. Mill, or any 
one else, allege any observed facts, which vindicate for mental 
phenomena any greater uniformity of sequence than we have 
above assigned to them? We can only say in this,as in a 
former instance, let such facts be brought forward, and we 
pledge ourselves publicly to meet them. Neither on Mr. Mill’s 
part, nor on the Duke of Argyll’s, have we observed the 
slightest attempt to adduce such facts. The doctrine of Free 
Will rests on philosophical arguments, which we do not pro- 
fess here to adduce, but than which no stronger (as we 
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confidently think) ever established'a philosophical conclusion. 
We verily believe that in no other case has so strongly-demon- 
strated a doctrine been opposed so confidently, we had almost 
said so superciliously, on grounds so frivolous, poverty-stricken, 
and meagre. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Mill, a thinker of real genius and 
depth. With the single exception of that weak piece of 
reasoning above quoted, based on God’s foreknowledge of 
human action, we are really not aware of one single argument, 
good, bad, or indifferent, which he has ever brought against the 
doctrine of Free Will. He commonly contents himself with 
stating repeatedly and emphatically the contradictory tenet, that 
all mental phenomena proceed on an absolutely fixed and inva- 
riable sequence. He constantly speaks of this tenet as though 
it were self-evident; and as though it sufficed,therefore, by such 
self-evidence,to disprove the “figment” of Free Will. The Duke 
of Argyll has adduced two reasons for the necessitarian view, 
and we know not which is the weaker. One has been already 
noticed above: the other is rather implied in various places 
(see e. g. pp. 352, 363, 366) than directly stated. If the will 
were free, he says in effect, the science of politics would be 
impossible ; for that science proceeds on an assumption, that 
you may calculate the effect of this or that motive on the 
people’s mind. We reply very easily. It results, from what 
has been above said, that the “spontaneous impulse” of 
man’s will under given circumstances, is a matter in itself as 
simply capable of scientific calculation, as is the motion of a 
physical point solicited by given attractions. And this truth 
is an abundantly sufficient basis for political science. 

In fact it is obvious, as soon as stated, that you confer on 
men a moral benefit which no words can exaggerate, by placing 
them under the best motives; 7. ¢., by placing them under 
motives, the “spontaneous resultant” of which shall be 
morally good in the highest attainable degree. This principle, 
as we have seen, is most fully consistent with Free Will; and 
yet it is all which the politician can possibly need as a motive 
for action. Nor can any onedream that the Church has been blind 
or indifferent to this principle, who considers the unparalleled 
stress which she has ever laid e. g. on a good education: on the 
contrary it may rather be affirmed, that there is no philoso- 
phical doctrine in the world which has had so large an influence 
on her whole practical conduct. All that can be said on the 
other side is, that she has not exhibited that narrowness of 
thought which in this respect characterizesthe Duke of Argyll. 
For, in remembering the unspeakable importance of good 
motives, she has not forgotten what may be called the opposite 
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pole of sound doctrine ; viz., the will’s real power of choice, and 
God’s probation of man by means of that power. 


The objection which remains to be considered concerns 
miracles. Certainly, if the question of miracles were to be dis- 
cussed in its full extent, it would require an article to itself; 
but the mere answer to this particular objection may be given 
very briefly and easily. The objection, our readers may 
remember, is this :—“'l'o assert the past or present existence 
“* of miracles, is to deny that the laws of nature are absolutely 
“ fixed; and to deny this, is to deny the very possibility of 
* physical science.” We admit the former of these two pro- 
positions, but deny the latter. We say that the interest of 
physical science is in no respect affected by the existence of 
miracles, because these are always accompanied by visible 
symbols of Divine intervention. And now to explain our 
meaning in this reply. 

We cannot do better than repeat the argument which, at 
starting, we put into the mouth of our imaginary objector. “I 
“* compose a substance to-day of certain materials, and find it, by 
“ experiment, to be combustible: I compose another to-morrow, 
“ of the very same materials, united in the very same way, and 
“ the very same proportions; and I find the composition incom- 
“bustible. If such a case were possible, the whole foundation 
** of science would be taken from under my feet.” This allega- 
tion we consider incontrovertible ; but then this is not the case 
of a miracle. Let us, then, vary our supposition. On the second 
occasion, when I enter my laboratory to make the desired 
experiment, I find a venerable man seated. He announces 
himself as commissioned by God to deliver me some autho- 
ritative message. “And now,” he adds, “I will give you a 
proof that He sent me. You know, by experiment, that the 
substance in your hand is naturally combustible; but now 
place it in the same fire, or in one a thousand times fiercer, 
and it shall remain unscathed.” If I find the fact to be so, I 
shall indeed have extremely strong ground for believing my 
visitor Divinely commissioned; but I shall have no ground 
whatever for doubting that the substance is naturally com- 
bustible. Nay, my conviction of this fact will be even strength- 
ened. For my visitor assumed that it was naturally combustible, 
by the very fact of treating its non-combustion as a miracle. 

And the same answer may be made, however numerous 
may be the miracles wrought. ‘The infidel Gibbon, when 
speaking of “the innumerable prodigies which were performed 
in Africa by the relics of S. Stephen,” has this most shallow 
remark. ‘ A miracle,” he says, “in that age of superstition 
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and credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it would scarcely 
be considered as a deviation from the ordinary and established 
laws of nature.” Now let us even make the wild and extravagant 
supposition that some given law of nature, in some given time 
and place, were far more frequently suspended by miracle, than 
allow od +o take its natural course. Let us imagine, e. q., that 
Englaiud were again Catholic; and that every Englishman, by 
invoking 8. Thomas of Canterbury, could put his hand into 
the fire without injury. Why the very fact that in order to 
avoid injury he must invoke the Saint’s name, would ever 
keep fresh and firm in his mind the conviction that fire does 
naturally burn. He would, therefore, as unquestioningly, 
in all his physical researches, assume this to be the natural 
pete of fire, as though God had never wrought a miracle 
at all. 

The Duke of Argyll says (p. 89, note), that ‘ the question of 
miracles seems now to be admitted on all hands to be simply 
a question of evidence.” We are extremely glad that the 
Duke can credit this; and we should be still more rejoiced if 
we could entirely credit it ourselves. For saying precisely this, 
Father Newman, a few years back, was assailed most violently, 
not by infidels and semi-infidels only, but by High-Church 
Anglicans ; by the ‘‘ Guardian” newspaper. However, many 
thinkers of the day must really admit this, or else the Duke 
could not possibly have thought that all admit it; and he 
quotes no less an authority than Professor Huxley, as counting 
it “ unjustifiable ” to “‘deny the possibility of miracles.” The 
question of evidence then assumes singular importance; and 
we hope that both the Duke and the Professor will carefully 
study the evidence on which approved Catholic miracles rest. 
Dr. Gilbert has done great service by bringing this before 
the notice of Protestants. 


Four miracles are required to be proved for beatification, and two more 
for canonization, and these must be proved by eye- and not by ear-witnesses. 

In miracles where diseases have been cured, it is required : (1) that the dis- 
ease must be of an aggravated nature, and difficult or impossible to be cured ; 
(2) that it was not on the turn ; (3) that no medicine had been used, or, if it 
had, that it had done no good ; (4) the cure must be sudden ; (5) the cure 
must be perfect ; (6) there must have been no crisis. Could there be greater 
caution ? 


In the process of investigation no step is taken, no doubt propounded, 
without many of the members being present, and a printed report of each 
session being sent to those who are absent. Besides the cross-examinations, 
which are of a most scrutinising character, it is the sole duty of one of the 
leading members, the Promotor Fidei, to make objections and, if possible, to 
disprove every reported miracle. 
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In cases of epilepsy thirteen years are required to elapse before miracles 
are approved, for fear of a relapse ; in cases of hydrophobia and nervous dis- 
eases a longer period is necessary : whilst the opinions of physicians, surgeons, 
scientific men, and eye-witnesses, are taken down in writing. 

Let me suppose that the miracle for investigation is the recovery of a per- 
son’s sight. First of all, it has to be proved whether the person was born 
blind or became so afterwards ; secondly, the duration of the blindness ; 
thirdly, the cure in its most minute details ; fourthly, the written opinion of 
the best scientific and medical men in Italy as to the cause of the blindness ; 
fifthly, whether it is possible to refer the miracle to natural causes ; sixthly, 
whether the miracle was instantaneous and, seventhly, whenever the 
physicians and scientific men cannot trace the cause of the blindness no 
decision is ever come to. 

Indeed, so sifting and exhausting is the investigation, that Alban Butler 
tells us, on the authority of Daubenton, that an English Protestant gentle- 
man, being present, and seeing the process of several miracles, said they were 
incontestable ; but was utterly surprised at the scrupulosity of this scrutiny 
when told that not one of those had been allowed by the Congregation of Rites 
to have been sufficiently proved. 

Perrone also asserts that he showed the process for certain miracles to a 
Protestant lawyer of some eminence, who was perfectly satisfied with the tes- 
timony and the reasoning, and declared that they ought to stand before any 
English jury, but was astonished when he was assured that the evidence was 
not consilered sufficient by the Congregation of Rites (pp. 49-50). 


It may be well also to quote a passage written by F. New- 
man in the course of that discussion to which we have already 
referred ; because it is precisely to the question of evidence that 
he directs his remarks :— 


Putting out of the question the hypothesis of unknown laws of nature 
(which is an evasion from the force of any proof), I think it impossible to 
withstand the evidence which is brought for the liquefaction of the blood of 
S. Januarius at Naples, and for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the 
Madonna in the Roman States. I see no reason to doubt the material of the 
Lombard crown at Monza ; and I do not see why the Holy Coat at Tréves 
may not have been what it professes to be. I firmly believe that portions of 
the True Cross are at Rome and elsewhere, that the Crib of Bethlehem is at 
Rome, and the bodies of 8. Peter and S. Paul also. I believe that at Rome, 
too, lies 8. Stephen ; that 8. Matthew lies at Salerno, and S. Andrew at 
Amalfi. I firmly believe that the relics of the saints are doing innumerable 
miracles and graces daily, and that it needs only for a Catholic to show devo- 
tion to any saint in order to receive special benefits from his intercession. I 
firmly believe that saints in their lifetime have before now raised the dead to 
life, crossed the sea without vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured incurable 
diseases, and stopped the operation of the laws of the universe in a multitude 
of ways. (“ Lectures on Catholicism in England,” p. 298.) 


Here, then, we bring to a close our treatment of that ques- 
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tion which we began by raising. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the Church teaches not a Divine only, but also 
a diabolical, intervention in phenomena. Within certain limits 
fixed by God, evil spirits are permitted on the one hand to pre- 
move the laws of nature; on the other hand, to violate those 
laws by certain portents, which in some sense simulate the 
character of Divine miracles. It is evidently impossible, with- 
out an intolerable lengthiness, here to enter on this important 
field of inquiry; but the preceding remarks will suffice to 
show the general view of it, which we should be disposed to 
take. 

We said at starting that we could only attempt to state, in 
the merest skeleton and outline, that reply which (as it seems 
to us) may be most conclusively given to one whole class of 
objections against religion; and that, too, a class immeasur- 
ably more specious and formidable, than any other of those 
derived from experimental science. This class is more specious 
than any other, because the very foundation of experimental 
science is phenomenal uniformity; and because phenomenal 
uniformity seems on the surface directly contradictory to the 
Catholic doctrine on Prayer, on Grace, on Free Will, and on 
Miracles. As to the principles we have put forth in defence of 
this doctrine, we would say to any reader who is versed at once 
in theological and in experimental science, 


Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum. 


Nor are we without hope that some one, competent to the task, 
may complete them where they are defective; may expand them 
into fulness; may carry them out into detail; and may illus- 
trate them with a number of relevant scientific facts. 

To conclude. Catholics and Christians generally are much 
too cowardly, we think, in presence of the so-called scientific 
world, and give far more weight to its view of things than is 
at all deserved. Scientific men exhibit a confidence, peremp- 
toriness, sometimes superciliousness, which gives an impression 
of their having far more of argument at their back than really 
exists.* We should run counter, indeed, to the Church’s 
whole teaching, if we sought to repel them by denying either 
the truth or the value of experimental science ; but we ought 





* “Nothing is more common,” says the Duke of Argyll most truly (p. 113), 
“than to find men who may be trusted thoroughly on the facts of their own 
science, but who cannot be trusted for a moment on the place which these facts 
assume in the general system of truth. Philosophy must include science ; but 
science does not necessarily include philosophy.” 
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most carefully to distinguish between the genwine principles of 
such science, and others which so many of its votaries most 
gratuitously assume. Never, perhaps, was it so important as 
it is now, to set forth the Church’s rightful claim of authority 
over the whole field of secular science, so far as the latter 
directly or indirectly touches the truths of religion. Let 
Catholics make the Church’s doctrine their one centre of 
thought ; and let them so arrange the lessons of science, that 
in due subordination these may cluster around that centre. 
Studied on any other principle, secular science can only issue 
in mischief and deceit; it will be an ignis fatuus, and no true 
guiding light. , 

Nor again, in our humble judgment, do Catholics act wisely, 
who think of delaying their offensive measures against the 
enemy, until science shall have directly and expressly attacked 
religion ; for by that time the evil will have got to a far more 
unmanageable head. No: let them be prompt in assailing 
and exposing every irreligious principle which scientific men 
may assume, even though these latter are employing it princi- 
pally or even exclusively in their own special and immediate 
sphere. False and evil principles have their own legitimate 
issue, and are ever most assuredly tending to that issue : what- 
ever may be the present intention of this or that individual, 
who is unhappily their slave and victim. 





Nors. — After this article had gone to press, we lighted by 
the merest accident on the following letter from Professor 
Mansel to Dr. Pusey, quoted by the latter in his sermon on “ The 
Miracles of Prayer,” pp. 33-35. Its coincidence with what we 
have said in pp. 276-8 is somewhat remarkable: because the 
present writer’s view has been very long in his mind, and be- 
longs to a far earlier date than Professor Mansel’s letter :— 


Dear Dr. Pusey,—The following is a very rough statement of the matter 
on which I spoke to you this morning. I have not had time to think it over 
carefully, and I am by no means confident that my view will stand a critical 
examination. 

The assumption that the existence of fixed laws of nature is incompatible 
with the intervention of special acts of God’s Providence, and that science, 
in so far as it establishes the former, tends to overthrow our belief in the 
latter, appears to me to rest on a confusion between two very different kinds 
of natural law. 
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There are some sciences, such as astronomy, whose laws are to a great ex- 
tent expressed in the form of statements of the periodical recurrence of certain 
phenomena. But there are other sciences, having also their fixed laws, in 
which the law involves no statement of time. Thus it is a law of optics that, 
for the same medium, the sines of the angles of incidence and refraction are 
in an invariable ratio to each other; and it is a law of chemistry that ele- 
ments combine in definite proportions ; but these laws say nothing about the 
time when any given refraction or combination will take place. 

Now it is reasonable to infer, when a science has accumulated a certain 
number of laws of a given kind, that further progress in the science will dis- 
cover more laws of the same kind: e.g. that when astronomy has discovered 
regular periods for the orbits of planets, similar discoveries may be made for 
comets ; but it is illogical to go per saltum from one science to another, un- 
less the laws already discovered in the latter science are of the same kind 
with those of the former. Chemistry or optics might be advanced by the 
discovery of new laws similar to the above, without any approach to a 
fixing of the time of phzenomena such as exists in astronomy. It is even con- 
ceivable that the progress of a science might disturb the regularity of occur- 
rence. If men were to acquire vast powers of producing atmospheric 
phenomena, the periodical recurrence of such phznomena would become 
more irregular, being producible at the will of this or that man. There is a 
remarkable note in Darwin’s “ Botanic Garden ” (canto iv., 1. 320), in which 
the author conjectures that changes of wind may depend on some minute 
chemical cause, which, if it were discovered, might probably, like other 
chemical causes, be governed by human agency. Whatever may be thought 
of the probability of this anticipation being realized, it is at least sufficient 
to suggest one reflection. If atmospheric changes may conceivably, without 
any violation of natural law, be brought under the control of man, may they 
not now, equally without violation of natural law, be wnder the control of 
God? And are we so fully informed of the manner of God’s working with 
regard to these contingent phenomena of nature, as to know for certain that 
He can never exercise such a control for purposes connected with His moral 
government ? 

Is, then, our knowledge of the external conditions, say of health or disease, 
likely to make a progress analogous to that of astronomy, or to that of 
chemistry ? We may discover that certain conditions of the atmosphere are 
regularly followed by certain states of health, as that certain chemical ele- 
ments will produce certain results ; but we do not thereby discover that those 
conditions must take place at a given time. Unless we have evidence that 
the law which manifests God’s Will is a law of periodical recurrence, as in the 
case of the sun’s rising, there is no more incongruity in praying for the re- 
moval of a pestilence than in asking a chemist to perform a particular opera- 
tion. We do not ask the chemist to violate the laws of chemistry, but to produce 
a particular result in accordance with those laws. Do we necessarily do more 
than this when we pray that God will remove from us a disease ? 

If some changes of weather, or of health, had already become matter of 
certain prediction, like eclipses, we might reasonably presume that others 
would hereafter become equally certain. If we knew for certain the periodic 
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times of fever, we might hereafter discover those of cholera ; if we could 
now predict how many showers of rain will fall in the course of the present 
year, we might hereafter be able to make a similar prediction as regards 
thunderstorms. But has the progress of science in these matters hitherto 
been of this kind? If not, may not science advance indefinitely without in 
any way interfering with the duty of prayer ? And has not the progress of 
the majority of sciences actually been of this kind ? 


Believe me yours very truly, 
H. L. MAnsE. 


Some of Dr. Pusey’s own remarks also are well worth 
quoting :— 


I may say freely that I do not see that anything more has been discovered 
than certain proximate causes and effects, or some larger physical laws, which, 
although they minister in their different ways to our well-being, yet, in 
their incalculable compass of variation, do not, in the least, account for 
those changes that most affect us. Thus, believing, as scientific men inform 
us, that the average quantity of rain, which falls in the year in a given 
place, does not much vary, and that the winds, from the different quarters, 
in each year blow in much the same proportions ; yet they are not these 
general laws, which affect those things, upon which plenty or famine, health 
or disease, depend. A concentration of rain or its absence, uninjurious at 
other times, would ruin seed-time or harvest. Locusts, or perhaps cholera, 
may be brought at one time by winds which in other parts of the year, or 
in successive years, might be even beneficial. The growth of spring-corn 
in our climate depends, we are told, upon a nice adjustment of fine weather 
and showers. And yet some of us remember a spring when, scarcely any 
autumn corn having been sown (on account of the wetness of the season, 
which was continued or renewed in the spring) just at the very last we had 
exactly that succession of dry weather and rain which was needed. This was 
one only of several successive seasons in which, at the moment of extreme 
necessity, God gave us the weather which we needed. And yet they are, most 
of all, these minute variations, which are, as yet, perfectly unaccountable by 
science. All the proximate causes and effects of conditions of the atmo- 
sphere are no more interrupted, if, as most of us believe, they are regulated by 
the immediate Will of God directing and dispensing them, than the inherent 
forces, upon whose combination the going of a watch, or the motion of a 
steam-engine, or the discharge of cannon, depends, are by the interposition of 
human will, regulating those forces so that the watch or the steam-engine 
should go faster or slower, or the direction of the steam-engine or the range of 
the cannon should be changed. 





Art. II—ENGLISH CATHOLIC POOR-SCHOOLS. 


SS. Domini Nostri Pii IX. Epistola Venerabili Fratri Hermanno, Archi- 
episcopo Friburgenst, in Brisgovia. 

Reports of Committee of Council on Education. 

Reports of Catholic Poor-School Committee. 


i to letter of the Sovereign Pontiff, addressed, July 14, 

1864, to the Archbishop of Fribourg, on the subject of 
Elementary Education, is one that may well be treasured 
by those who are interested or engaged in this most difficult 
work. Ina small compass it embraces whatever is needful 
to furnish them at all times with the teaching of Holy Church 
on this important matter, and may serve them as the surest of 
guides in any perplexities that may arise. 

Before proceeding to quote two passages, to which we wish 
more particularly to draw the attention of our readers, we 
will bid them bear in mind that primary or elementary schools 
are the subject of the letter, and that the object of it is to 
deplore the introduction of a purely secular scheme of educa- 
tion into the grand duchy of Baden by the Government of 
the country. Alluding, then, to this class of schools the 
Sovereign Pontiff writes :— 


In these [elementary] schools religious teaching especially ought to occupy 
such a principal and dominant position in the instruction and education 
there received, that every other kind of knowledge which is, imparted in 
them to the young should be manifestly a mere accessory to it. 


These words convey to us the position which the Church 
has ever desired Christian doctrine to hold in the education 
of the children of the poor and labouring classes of society. 
We must, however, at the same time remember that whilst 
enforcing this point, she has at all times been foremost in 
founding and encouraging schools for the education of the 
poor, as is set forth in the following words of the Holy 
Father :— 

Wherefore the Church, which founded these [elementary] schools has 
always fostered them with the greatest care and diligence, and regarded 
them as one of the chief subjects of her ecclesiastical authority and rule ; and 
every kind of severance of them from the Church brings with it the greatest 
injury to the Church herself and to these schools. 
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Avowing, then, that whatever is written in the present 
article is intended to be in strictest conformity with the 
letter and spirit of the words of the Vicar of Christ, we 
shall endeavour to bring before our readers the existing 
state of popular education in England ; to discuss what 
progress we are making therein; to see where we are 
deficient, and to suggest, in humble submission to those in 
authority, such means as we think might be used to further 
its advancement. 

It is certain that at the present time there are in large 
towns a very considerable number of our Catholic children 
who do not come within the reach of instruction. They grow 
up in a lawless and vagabond state, and not only sink, in the 
scale of labour, to the lowest level of society, but they 
moreover too often, in consequence of their want of educa- 
tion, add to the number on our calendars of indictments, 
and fill the walls of our prisons and reformatory schools. 
Very much is at the present time being done in favour of our 
criminal and abandoned classes, and with our whole heart we 
wish every such effort God speed and success. It has, how- 
ever, often come home to us to think, whether a far less 
amount of energy and wealth, if expended in aiding our 
ordinary parochial schools, might not effect greater good; and 
on the principle that prevention is better than cure, whether it 
would not be a more long-sighted and wiser policy, whilst we 
are energetically engaged in reclaiming the fallen, also to be 
straining every nerve to preserve our youth from the dangers 
and temptations to which ignorance and neglected education 
will inevitably expose them. 

On all sides around us the work of the education of the people 
is being vigorously pressed forward. Statesmen urge that the 
education of the masses is one of the first duties of the State; and 
upon this principle a ‘parliamentary grant in aid of education 
is yearly voted, to which all have a claim; and this grant is 
dispensed with such impartiality and justice that we are quite 
at a loss to discover upon what principle an objection can 
be raised to connection with the Committee of Council on 
Education, by which this large sum voted by Parliament is 
administered. As the work of elementary education is thus 
occupying all minds, it is essential that we, as Catholics, 
should be specially on the alert, for our members are com- 
posed of an overwhelming proportion of the labouring and 
poorer classes, for whom this parliamentary grant is destined. 
It is now nineteen years since the Catholic Poor-School Com- 
mittee was formed, its object being—(1) to assist education 
generally, and (2) that it might be the accredited agent between 
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During these years very much has been done; the number 
of our schools has been greatly increased, a better class of 
teachers both male and female has been created, and up to the 
year 1863, when the revised Code of Education was introduced, 
the condition of our schools, both for boys and girls, was 
rapidly improving. Under the new code, education has, for 
the time at least, received a most serious check, and one of 
our most important duties is to face and use every means 
within our reach to meet the difficulties which are around us. 
For a number of years it has been on all hands acknowledged 
that the state of our schools for girls and infants is far more 
satisfactory than that of our schools for boys. This is beyond 
doubt greatly owing to the fact that the various teaching com- 
munities embrace a number of ladies who are highly educated, 
and who, from motives of charity, devote themselves and their 
talents to the service of the poor. This same fact has also 
enabled us to establish a training school for female teachers, 
which at least equals, if it does not surpass, any other in the 
United Kingdom, and is, in truth, so perfectly organized that 
it may fairly be pronounced to be all that can be desired. 

The state, however, of our girls’ and infants’ schools is the 
bright side of the picture, and our boys’ schools in no sense 
correspond with them. We are here met by difficulties which 
seem to be well-nigh insurmountable. Yet they must be over- 
come, unless we are contented to lose the ground we have 
gained within the last years, and to abide under the stigma 
that Catholic education for boys is inferior to that provided for 
them by the Protestants around us. 

Our difficulties are many; but one of the chief, if not abso- 
lutely the greatest, is that of procuring suitable masters. It is 
true that, as with the female, so with the male sex, a number 
are called by God to a closer union with Him, and to devote 
themselves more entirely to Him in the service of the poor. 
The same spirit, however, which fits a man to become a patient 
and self-denying schoolmaster also fits him to become a priest ; 
and whereas, in the case of women, the most highly educated, 
noble, and most gifted of their sex can have no higher aim 
than to become religious in various orders, with men it is 
different, and they look forward to the priesthood, not only as 
being the more honourable and noble position for themselves, 
but also as the means of enabling them to do a work for souls 
which is higher and more beneficial to others. 

It is true that religious congregations of men exist whose 
members do not aspire to the priesthood, and who devote 
themselves to the education of youth. But these, although in 
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their measure and degree they assist in the work before us, are 
altogether inadequate to meet the general requirements, and 
our poor Catholic boys must be at at a terrible disadvantage 
until we are able to produce a staff of well-trained secular 
masters sufficiently numerous to supply our want. Although 
the estimates as to the exact numbers are conflicting and 
various, it is on all hands admitted— 

(1) That there is a large number of our Catholic children 
who are not under any instruction. 

(2) That this number comprises a larger proportion of boys 
than of girls; and the main problem, as it seems to us, which 
we have to solve, is how we can induce parents to send their 
children to school, and how the children themselves can be 
persuaded to come. 

It is not so much new schools that we stand in need of as to 
fill the schoolrooms which already exist, for it is generally 
acknowledged that we have buildings capable of containing a 
far larger number of children than are in actual attendance. 
Neither do we believe that the distance of a schoolroom from 
the children’s homes is, in most cases, the cause of their 
absence, unless in the case of infants and very young children. 
The real reason that they neglect school is either that they do 
not appreciate the benefits of education, or that they are aware 
that the instruction given in some neighbouring Protestant 
school is of a higher class; and, in consequence, go there, 
to their own fearful spiritual detriment, and at the risk of even 
losing their faith. 

Our conviction is that the only remedy for this evil is to 
improve the instruction given in Catholic schools, and specially 
in those for boys, as experience proves that well-taught 
schools are sure to fill, whereas the average attendance invari- 
ably falls off in such schools as, from a change of master, 
become less efficiently conducted. This object can only be 
attained— 

(1) By the production of a body of efficient and well- 
trained masters ; and (2) by paying them such salaries as will 
enable them to maintain a respectable position, and induce 
them to continue the occupation of teachers. Although we 
have no great desire to raise the educational standard of 
our elementary schools, we feel that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the primary subjects should be carefully and 
solidly taught in them; experience, moreover, proves that the 
instruction conveyed in our best schools of this class, although 
very simple, is sufficient to fit lads, not only to become pupil- 
teachers, but also to fill the lower class of situations as clerks, 
whether in mercantile houses or for the Civil Service, as well 
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as to obtain such scholarships as have of late years been offered 
by the Government to the apprentices of engineers and ship- 
wrights in our dockyards. It seems to us, moreover, that it 
is of the greatest importance that our boys should be well and 
solidly instructed, in order to enable them to withstand and 
confute the irreligious and immoral arguments now so com- 
monly brought forward at the meetings of young men’s 
reading societies and mechanics’ institutes. The story is, in- 
deed, told of an Irishman who, when assailed by a Methodist 
parson, said, “I cannot answer you, but I tell you what we 
will do; we will make a ring, and, kneeling down in it, pray 
that the devil may come and carry off the one who is wrong ;” 
and this story beautifully illustrates the simple faith found 
amongst our poor ; nevertheless it cannot be doubted that it is 
desirable that they should be able to give a reason for their 
faith ; and this they cannot do unless they are duly instructed. 
Our own belief is that the possibility of our being able or 
not to provide a competent staff of masters for our boys, and 
so to procure their attendance at schools, must practically 
turn upon the inducements we are able to offer young men 
who have an inclination for the work of teaching, to embrace 
the profession of teachers. The life is an arduous one, and 
calls upon them for considerable self-sacrifice ; so much so 
that, should we be able to offer them emolument equal to that 
obtainable by young men in corresponding positions, they will 
still require a special taste for their work, to enable them to 
be energetic and persevering in it. It may not here be out of 
place to suggest to our readers that the position of a master is 
very different from that of a mistress. The latter does not 
necessarily look forward to remaining permanently as a teacher. 
The training she has received has very considerably raised her 
in the social scale, and experience has proved that the after- 
position of a number of mistresses has been vastly improved 
by the education they have received in our training schools. 
So also with respect to the term of their apprenticeship as 
pupil-teachers ; to girls of from thirteen to eighteen years of 
age, there are comparatively very few situations open, and the 
stipend they can obtain, although sometimes very small, is 
sufficient to induce them to embrace the calling of teachers. 
With masters the case is not the same: a boy from thirteen 
to fourteen years of age is able, as an errand boy or in any 
humble position, to earn as much or more than he can as a 
pupil-teacher ; for, under the most favourable circumstances, 
his stipend is not more than four shillings a week for the first 
year, with a rise of a shilling a week during each of the four suc- 
ceeding years ; and, should he persevere and enter the training 
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school, he must find the means to provide himself with 
clothes and books, as well as a home during the vacations for 
the two years he is under training. These facts are also true 
with respect to our female students ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the maintenance and clothing of a young woman 
costs far less than that of a man at the same age, and that the 
woman, whether or not she was being trained, would, unless 
in the position of an ordinary servant, be unable for the most 
part to procure other occupation. 

Past experience has proved that the inducements to young 
men to become schoolmasters are far from sufficient, and at 
present, owing partly no doubt to the mistrust created by the 
change of system under the Revised Code of Education, and 
partly to the fact that masters’ salaries have been considerably 
diminished under the new regulations, the dearth of candi- 
dates for training is such, that unless some means can be 
devised to increase their number, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves the fear lest our only male training school will 
have to be closed, and thus a most cruel blow given to the 
education of our poor Catholic boys who are already so inade- 
quately provided for. What seems to us to be an undoubted 
fact is, (1) that in order to bring our boys to school we must 
offer them the means of sound and solid instruction, and (2) 
that this can only be attained by the creation and maintenance 
of a staff of well-educated and duly trained masters. 

The means to attain both these objects are within our grasp. 
Our male training school is in existence, and if in a languishing 
condition, it is because our ordinary schools do not provide 
subjects for training, either in sufficient numbers, or properly 
prepared to pass the examination for admission. Let, how- 
ever, these difficulties be overcome, and we have no doubt that 
a staff of teachers will be sent forth, who by maintaining and 
increasing the efficiency of our schools for boys, will do their 
part to remove, or at least lessen, the greatest of our present 
embarrassments in the matter of popular education. 

It is however of absolute necessity that we should bear in 
mind that the labourer is worthy of his hire; that to induce 
worthy men to become masters, the rate of payment must be 
such as to afford them a proper maintenance, to enable them 
to marry, and to make some sort of provision for the future ; 
the more so as their life is a most arduous one, and in con- 
sequence very trying to health. On the other hand, however, 
we must remember that by the employment of such masters, 
not only shall we raise the tone and standard of our schools, 
but we shall be entitled to our share in the parliamentary 
grant, which will go very far towards meeting half the cost of 
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education. ‘I'he money that can be earned by connection with 
Government is beyond doubt one of the best arguments to 
induce the managers of our schools to place their schools under 
inspection. It is not, however, to our mind a more forcible 
inducement than the benefit procured by the inspection itself. 
And without implying any sort of mistrust in any quarter, we 
may safely declare that all men require to be carefully looked 
after; that an annual examination will act as a spur upon 
managers, teachers, and children; and that in the same way 
as the merits of individuals and the schools they have been 
educated in, are tested by public examinations, so a more 
accurate estimate of the state of our different schools will be 
obtained by the report of our inspectors, who are able to com- 
pare them with other schools, than could be attained in any 
other way. 

It is not uncommonly urged that the instruction required by 
our poor is religious rather than secular. To this, however, 
we would reply, that a reference to the syllabus of examination 
under the revised code would at once assure our readers that 
its requirements are most elementary and simple, and that the 
secular instruction, as there set forth, is not greater than is 
desirable to assist our poor children to the attainment of an 
intelligent knowledge of Christian doctrine. That they should 
be able: (1) To read a short ordinary paragraph in a news- 
paper or other modern narrative; (2) To write another short 
ordinary paragraph in a newspaper or other modern narrative 
slowly dictated once by a few words at a time; (3) Todo a 
sum in practice or bills of parcels—is all that the code demands 
from the highest class in an inspected school; and nobody surely 
will be disposed to condemn this as too higha standard to aim 
at! In respect of religious instruction, the children, whether 
pupil-teachers or ordinary scholars, are left entirely under the 
control of the managers and teachers of their school, and these 
alone should be blamed if Christian doctrine does not take so 
important a position as to cause all other subjects of instruc- 
tion to become mere accessories to it. As far as religious 
instruction in inspected schools is concerned, all that the 
Committee of Council requires is, that every school aided 
from the grant must be either—(«) a school in connection 
with some authorized religions denomination, or (lv) a school 
in which, besides secular instruction, the Scriptures are read 
daily. Moreover before an inspector of Catholic schools is 
appointed, the Committee of Council consults the Catholic 
Poor-School Committee, which has been appointed by 
the Bishops as the channel of communication between the 
Government and the Catholic body, and provides by art. 14 
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of the Code, that “the Inspectors do not interfere with the 
religious instruction, discipline, or management of schools, but 
are employed to verify the conditions on which the grants are 
made, to collect information, and to report the results to the 
Committee of Council.”” The Code further requires that the 
number of morning and afternoon meetings in inspected 
schools shall not be less than 400 throughout the year, and 
that at each of these meetings the scholars shall be at least two 
hours under instruction. What portion, however, of this time 
is spent in religious and what on secular instruction, is entirely 
at the option of the managers of the school. 

We will here further add, that, practically, the experience of 
all our inspectors, whether ecclesiastical or not, goes to prove 
that religious and secular knowledge almost invariably run 
parallel, and that a school which obtains a favourable report 
from the one inspector is sure to do so from the other. 

Another argument urged against connection with the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education is that the conditions enacted, 
and the technical formalities to be complied with, are vexatious 
and troublesome. With respect to the former, we are aware that 
the poverty of many of our missions makes it difficult to pro- 
vide suitable schoolrooms and offices; nevertheless, the re- 
quirements of the Educational Code are not greater than should 
be aimed at in every well-regulated school, in order to secure 
the physical well-being of the children, and at the same time 
implant in them such habits of cleanliness and tidiness as 
form an essential part of Christian education. 

So with respect to the technical formalities of inspection ; 
whilst on the one hand it is true that they are considerable, 
still after the first or second year they offer no practical diffi- 
culty, and can in almost all cases be mainly attended to by the 
master or mistress of the school. They are likewise of very 
great value, as they enable the priest to have constantly 
within his reach an exact statement of the condition of his 
school; and if they give some little trouble, this is surely far 
more than balanced (1) by the large grants they enable him to 
obtain; and (2) by the value of the services of a trained 
teacher, which must, we conclude, as a rule, secure for his 
children a more solid and sound education than could be 
obtained under an untrained teacher. Important as it is to 
secure the Government grant, we repeat that it is our most 
deliberate conviction that the services of a trained teacher and 
the effect of the annual inspection are of greater importance, 
and that not to use every effort to place all our schools in con- 
nection with the Committee of Council on Education is to 
neglect the most important aid within our reach to promote 
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popular education by improving the condition of our poor- 
schools. As comparatively few of our readers will be aware of 
the amount of assistance we have already received from the 
parliamentary grant, it may not be out of place to give here 
a detailed account of the exact sums we have obtained, as this 
will at once bring home to them the importance of securing 
such valuable aid.. From the Report of the Committee of 
Council on Education, 1865-66, p. lix, we find that the sum 
received by Catholic schools during the year 1865 in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, amounts to £29,646. 16s. 7d., which sum 
represents between a third and one-half the cost for the edu- 
cation of the children by whom these grants were earned. And 
the total sum received since the year 1849, when Catholic 
schools began to share in the grant for public education, is 
£337,439. 7s. 3d. up to the end of 1865. About one-tenth of 
this sum, viz., £33,988. 13s. 7d., has been expended on the 
training of teachers; and during the period from 1849—1865 
inclusive, 170 male teachers and 389 female teachers have been 
supplied by our training colleges for service in Catholic schools. 
The total cost of training these 559 teachers has amounted to 
£50,882. 7s. 5d.; £16,893 13s. 10d., or rather less than one- 
third of the entire cost of their training, having been supplied 
by the Catholic Poor-School Committee, the remaining two- 
thirds by the Government grant. ‘There cannot, we think, 
be any room to doubt that, during the last twenty years, im- 
mense progress has been made with respect to the education 
of our Catholic poor, and that this progress has been owing to 
our connection with the Committee of Council on Education 
more than to any other cause. It is this connection which has 
entitled us to the large grants we have enumerated, which has 
been the means of supplying us with a numerous staff of 
teachers, trained expressly for their work, and consequently 
far more efficient than any which previously existed; and 
which has procured for our schools the benefit of a yearly in- 
spection, which has at once acted as a stimulus to the exertions 
of managers, teachers, and children; and has thus, we believe, 
been the most efficient cause of the great work which has by 
God’s grace been accomplished. 

We are ourselves inclined to attribute to our connection 
with the Committee of the Privy Council, other advantages 
besides those we have enumerated, and believe that it has in- 
directly been one of the greatest causes of the more liberal 
feelings that are now entertained towards Catholics by the 
legislature and the public generally. The relations that have 
been established between this great educational board and the 
managers of our poor-schools have proved that Catholics, 
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although oppressed by an amount of poverty which is un- 
equalled in any other quarter, have sound and practical views 
on education, and that their schools for girls and infants are as 
good as, if they do not surpass, any in the kingdom. 

This fact respecting our schools under female teachers is, 
however, alas ! far from finding a parallel in the case of our boys’ 
schools; and it is to these that our object has been to draw 
attention, sympathy, and support. 

If education in the present state of society is most essen- 
tially important, it is surely more needful for boys than girls, 
and it is a disgraceful anomaly that whilst the girls of poor 
parents are receiving instruction equal to, or superior, to that 
given in any schools of the day, the boys should be in the 
sadly neglected state which they but too certainly are. 

The root of this evil, we doubt not, lies in the fact that the 
salaries paid to our schoolmasters are perfectly inadequate, 
(1) to support them with the decency and comfort that becomes 
their position in society, and (2) that in consequence of tho 
poor prospects held out to masters very few really intelligent 
and fit subjects for training present themselves. 

Anybody who has followed the history of our training school 
for male teachers, since its foundation in 1849, must have felt 
that it has been a source of continual anxiety, disappointment, 
and unparalleled difficulty to all concerned with it. The 
Reports of the Poor-School Committee bear testimony to this 
fact, and their constant object has been to impress upon tho 
managers of our schools for boys, that tho labours of those 
engaged in the work of the training school are to a great 
extent rendered futile by the utter impossibility of its authori- 
ties to secure fit subjects for training. Thus the Report of last 
year is concluded in these words :— 


In the first Report of the Committee, eighteen years ago, it is stated, 
“that in the representations respecting the state of poor-schools, which 
reached the Committee from all quarters, nothing was more frequently de- 
plored than the inadequate supply of properly qualified teachers.” Year 
after year the Reports have shown what has been done to furnish this supply. 
Yet with regard to our male schools, the difficulty has only been partially 
overcome. We are beset by one impediment, which year after year recurs. 
In three of the preceding five years, our male training school, which ought 
to have at least 50 students, has had only 29, 30, and 30 respectively ; and 
last Christmas, when 30 candidates ought to have presented themselves, 12 
only appeared, of whom 10 succeeded. Now, without a due supply of students, 
in quantity and quality, it is as impossible for a training school to obtain 
success as for a mill to turn out stuffs without cotton. The training school 
does not make the students, any more than the mill makes the cotton. Both 
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must come from without. We have all the materials of success except this 
one; but this is of absolute and primary need. If it be not given, it will 
surely be unfair for those who refuse it to cry, “The training school costs 
much and produces little” But the point at issue is, whether our boys’ 
schools shall be properly taught or not; and the problem to be solved is, 
whether, when training schools, and maintenance, and due teaching are pro- 
vided, the Catholic body can also give persons duly to educate its male 


population. 


The state of matters to which attention was thus drawn 
last year has been in no way amended by the result of the 
admission examination at Christmas. The principal of our 
male training school having been authorized by the Catholic 
Poor-School Committee to form a preparatory class to get 
men ready for the examination in December, did his utmost 
to secure them by advertising the class, and inviting managers 
of schools to make suitable students known to him. Practiéally, 
however, no class could be formed, as only three young men 
expressed a wish to join it, and when the examination day 
arrived, only seventeen candidates, including these three, were 
forthcoming, and these were for the most part so badly pre- 
pared, that out of the seventeen only six were able to pass 
the examination, and these six were all placed in the second 
class, 

There are doubtless many reasons why such great difficulty 
should be experienced in providing the material from which 
Catholic schoolmasters may be formed. Amongst them the 
fact that the Catholic body contains few of the class of small 
shopkeepers, and better kind of artisan, whose children supply 
apprentices for masters amongst Protestants. We are, how- 
ever, ourselves convinced, that the chief cause why our young 
men shun the office of teachers, is the fact that our masters 
are for the most part inadequately remunerated for their ser- 
vices, This has been our great difficulty for many years past, 
but since the introduction of the revised code, as we hope to 
show presently, the difficulty has been greatly iucreased. 

In his Report for 1858, Her Majesty’s Inspector, Mr. Stokes, 
after giving a list of the number of pupil-teachers in his 
district, proceeds as follows :— 


If the female apprentices exceed the males in number, their prospects are 
likewise brighter. Many of them reside with their teachers, and nearly all 
of them enjoy such advantages as if turned to good account by industry on 
their part will secure scholarships at the end of their service. Then again, 
they have in the midst of them an admirable training college, where they 
may pass the scholarship examination, and if successful, may accquire a 
thorough preparation for their future calling. 
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The fate of the lads is strikingly different. With fewer home advantages, 
with clothing barely decent, and scarcely any books ; none of them live with 
their masters (who, indeed, have not houses fit to receive them), and many are 
put through a superficial and perfunctory course of study. Such as, in spite of: 
all drawbacks, desire to compete for scholarships, are expected at their own 
charge to face a journey of 200 miles, with the discouraging alternative before 
them, of either returning at once defeated and disgraced, or of meeting the 
difficulty of going backwards and forwards over the same long road during 
the summer holidays without any increase in their resources. For the 
majority it is simply impossible that they should overcome these difficulties. 
They must stop short. The apprenticeship will be a positive injury to 
them, and the sums drawn on their account from the parliamentary grant 
will be wholly wasted. 

It is high time that the wealthy and liberal supporters of Roman Catholic 
education should bestow their serious attention upon the condition and 
prospects of boy’s schools. Unless they are prepared to see the bulk of the 
boys grow up either uneducated, or educated in Protestant schools, they 
must improve the master’s position. His inadequate salary must be raised, 
and a suitable house provided for his accommodation. From these measures 
alone immediate amelioration might be expected. Trained masters, of at- 
tainment, energy, and self-respect would no longer reject the schools ; and 
judicious fathers of families, seeing the teacher’s profession respectable and 
remunerative, would offer their sons for apprenticeship. Thus we at once 
gain masters and apprentices. 


Since the above was written, the Catholic Poor-School Com- 
mittee have granted a mileage to students to enable them to 
come to the examination of admission to Hammersmith ; but 
with this one exception we are now in as bad, if notin a worse 
position, than we were when Mr. Stokes penned this report 
with respect to the masters of our schools for boys. 

Under the old code the teachers of elementary schools 
received from the Committee of Council on Education certain 
portions of their salary in the shape of what was denominated 
an augmentation grant, and from gratuities for the instruc- 
tion of their pupil-teachers. This augmentation in the case 
of masters varied from £15 to £30, and in that of mistresses 
from £10 to £20 ; and as gratuities for the instruction of pupil- 
teachers the master or mistress received £5 for one pupil- 
teacher, £9 if they had two apprentices, and £12 when they 
had three. Moreover, under the old code a certain number 
of teachers were entitled, after a long service, to a retiring 
pension; and this, although but comparatively few were 
allowed to be at one and the same time on the pension-list, 
was a source of hope to all. 

Under the revised code this class of grants has been entirely 
done away with. No personal payments, whether to teachers 
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or apprentices, are any longer made; but in the place of all 
previous distribution a general grant is given, which is 
entirely at the disposal of the managers of our elementary 
schools. 

Weare not in any way disposed to find fault with the general 
working of the revised code, which, from many points of view, 
has, we believe, been beneficial ; nevertheless we are convinced 
that in some respects it was a hard blow to the cause of elemen- 
tary education, and was especially so in respect of the manner it 
dealt with teachers. The two capitation grants under the new 
code were doubtless intended to supply the place of all previous 
sources of income, whether to schools or teachers, and if loss, 
as is sometimes the case, had to be sustained under its opera- 
tion, that loss, it seems to us, should be shared in equal 
proportion by all who were affected by the change of system. 
Practically, however, we believe that such has not been the 
case; and the loss has in too many cases been allowed to 
fall mainly upon the teaching staff employed in our elementary 
schools. The effect of this has been most serious, and if, as 
Mr. Stokes attests, the difficulty of procuring male pupil- 
teachers and candidates for the training school was very great 
at the time he wrote, it has become far greater since the 
revised code came into work. 

We are ourselves convinced that the poverty of the clergy, 
our missions, and the Catholic body as a whole, is the true 
reason why our masters are so inadequately paid. Neverthe- 
less, if we cannot be roused by the danger of our position to 
make some vigorous effort to meet the exigencies of it, we 
shall inevitably, before many years have passed, find ourselves 
without any institution for the training of Catholic masters 
for elementary schools, and our boys will be reduced to a 
state of greater disadvantage than they are in even now, un- 
satisfactory as is their present condition; for it is surely a 
most abnormal state of things that the lower classes of the 
Catholic body should be composed, as they at present are, 
of well-taught women and ignorant men. Can it indeed 
be doubted that education is more essentially necessary for 
men than for women? Yet the state of our elementary schools 
would go to prove that Catholics think otherwise ; and we most 
earnestly call upon men of influence, whether ecclesiastical or 
secular, to face this most important and difficult question, and 
to try to devise means of bettering our condition. 

It seems to us that it must be a great social mischief to have 
our girls well educated and our boys neglected, as, amongst 
other inconveniences caused by it, it induces our women, 
when they desire to marry, to look down upon men in their 
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own position, and the men are in consequence driven to find 
wives in a class of society lower than their own, and are thus 
kept constantly in a state of comparative abasement. 

We are aware that it is easy to expose the difficulties of a 
position, but quite another matter to suggest or carry out 
remedies for such difficulties, and if we presume to make any 
suggestion, we do so with hesitation and in the most humble 
submission to the opinions of others. 

The root of the evil, as it appears to us, is our difficulty in 
procuring (1) a sufficient number of youths well qualified and 
desirous to become teachers in elementary schools, and (2) 
the means to pay our masters such adequate salaries as to 
enable them to sustain a decent position in society, and so 
retain their services. 

Amongst other items of reduction under the revised code 
was a personal allowance of £4 during their first year and £6 
during their second year to queen’s scholars, as they were 
formerly designated, of the first class. This sum was given to 
enable students in training colleges to provide themselves 
with books, clothes, and other personal expenses during their 
term of residence. The sum in itself was not great, but it was 
a most invaluable assistance to poorer youths, such as almost 
all our Catholic lads are; and the loss of it has, we have no 
doubt, been the cause why several have been unable to enter 
the training school. 

Would it not, therefore, be a most desirable thing that a 
corresponding sum should be supplied to our students in 
training, either from the funds of the Catholic Poor-School 
Committee or some diocesan fund; and might we not further 
suggest that in the case of those who come from a distance the 
same mileage should be allowed them when returning home for 
the summer vacation, as has already been granted them to come 
to the examination for admission ? 

The case of the masters is one of much more difficulty ; 
and yet on this our supply of students will also greatly turn. 
If, as Mr. Stokes said in his Report, their salaries at the time 
he wrote were inadequate, they are even more so now, as they 
have been considerably reduced since the introduction of the 
revised code. How they are to be raised it is difficult to see ; 
raised, however, they must be, or we shall never improve the 
condition of our schools for boys. We have not unfrequently 
heard it urged that already our schoolmasters are as well 
paid, and in some cases better paid than our priests. From 
this fact, however, we do not see how any argument can be 
drawn against increasing, if possible, the schoolmaster’s 
salary. ‘The position of a priest and a master are totally 
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different. The priest, by his ordination, is devoted to the 
service of God, not for gain, but as a means to attain toa 
higher state of perfection. The master, however, is quite 
differently placed. He embraces his calling as a means of 
subsistence, to enable him not only to maintain himself, but, 
further, to marry—for in most cases we think it very desir- 
able that our schoolmasters should be married,—and to bring 
up a family; and unless he is enabled to do this, we shall be 
in constant danger of having our best masters betake them- 
selves to other more lucrative occupations. 

It is possible that in some of the larger dioceses a special 
fund might be raised to augment the salaries of masters in 
such missions as could not provide a proper sum from local 
resources. Or, again, the masters might be encouraged and 
aided in the formation of a benefit club, to help them in 
sickness, and provide them with pensions after a certain 
length of service; or they might be assisted to insure their 
lives for the benefit of their families; the more so, as their 
profession is acknowledged to be a trying one to health and 
strength. We moreover believe that much may be achieved 
by bringing the subject before the minds of the managers of 
our schools for boys, and are convinced that if once it comes 
to be generally felt that the salaries of our masters are so 
inadequate as to offer no inducement to young men to em- 
brace the career of teachers, every available means will be 
used to apply a remedy to so great an evil. 

Under the old code, the augmentation to the salary of 
teachers, together with the gratuities granted for the instruc- 
tion of their pupil-teachers, formed a very considerable in- 
crease to the means of a master or mistress ; one too which, 
as it was provided directly by the public treasury, was not 
so much taken into account by the managers of their schools. 
Under the revised code, the double capitation grant on the 
average attendance and the one payable on examination, were 
intended to supply for all former grants, and in many cases 
have actually fully equalled what could be obtained under 
the old system. Nevertheless, the salaries of teachers have 
been very much lowered under the new code, a result brought 
about in the first instance, we believe, by a feeling of uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of grant which was likely to be ob- 
tained under the present system. We think that we state the 
matter fairly when we say that a good school will suffer little 
or no loss under the new system of grants ; and in point of fact, 
many schools have, we are told, been benefited by the change. 
Such being the case, would it be more than fair to give the 
teacher as good a salary under the present system of grants 
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as he used to receive under the old regulations, either in the 
shape of a fixed annual sum, or by making his income depend 
on the success of his school, giving him as part of his salary a 
portion of the grant earned by the children at the examination ? 
We also believe that our pupil-teachers would be more care- 
fully taught if their masters and mistresses received some 
addition to their salary, contingent on the success of the 
pupil at the annual examination. 

That the salaries of Catholic masters have become lower of 
late is incontestable. Thus, referring to the Reports of the 
Committee of Council on Education, we find that in 1864-5 
the average salary taken upon 94 masters from all sources of 
income was £88. 10s. 6d.; and that of these 94, 34 were pro- 
vided with house-rent free. From the Report, however, of 
1865-6, we find that the average salary taken upon 125 
masters is £74, 15s. 8d., and that 40 are provided with house 
accommodation. These figures show an average falling off of 
nearly £14 upon the salary of each master—a point to which 
we would draw particular attention. 

That the unwillingness of parents to apprentice their boys, 
and of boys to wish to become teachers has been greater of 
late is also testified by the same reports; for we find that, 
whereas in 1863 the number of Catholic male pupil-teachers in 
England and Wales was 218, in 1864 it had fallen to 186, and 
in 1865 to 160. This decrease is of the utmost importance, 
as the pupil-teacher class is the main one from which our 
training school can be fed, and future masters supplied ; and, 
should this fail, it would be a practical impossibility to draw 
fit students for trainmg from any other source. 

What we have written seems to us to be sufficient to convince 
our readers of the exceeding danger in which our schools for 
boys are at this time placed, of falling back into a state of in- 
efficiency, such as they were in some eighteen years since, 
when the Catholic Poor-School Committee was founded for 
the purpose of increasing and improving the education offered 
to the children of the poor and labouring classes. It is, we 
believe, one of the most important and difficult problems of 
the day, as, on the one hand, we have to contend with the 
state of poverty by which we are on all sides met; and on the 
other, we find that, to raise our boys’ schools to a higher 
standard, it is absolutely necessary to devise means to increase 
the emoluments of those employed to teach them. We have 
endeavoured to substantiate by figures each assertion we have 
made, and commend the subject to the earnest consideration 
of those who are in a position enabling them authoritatively to 
propose some-scheme of amendment; while at the same time 
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we would urge upon others to support whatever is so proposed, 
in order to avert the danger by which the male portion of our 
population are threatened of being deprived even more than 
ever of the means of a sound and Christian instruction. 

Some of our readers may be disposed to think that we have 
been advocating the cause of our boys alone, and have said 
little for our girls and infants. To this, however, we reply 
that our girls and infants are already not only far better cared 
for than our boys, but that we moreover believe them to be 
well supplied with the means of instruction. This is to a 
great extent owing to the spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion 
by which so many of our teaching communities of women are 
actuated. For the girls and infants, therefore, we have no 
fear, for they are cared for by the highest class of teachers, 
who serve in them their Lord and Master, to whom they are 
consecrated. So with respect to secular teachers for girls 
and infants, we are adequately supplied from our training school 
at Liverpool, so that in this respect there is no reason for fear. 

Even in past years, when the work of education was being 
carried on by the Committee of Council on Education under 
the old system, it often came home to us to think, as we are 
aware it did to many concerned with elementary instruction, 
that too little was done for male, in comparison to what was 
done for female teachers. This was especially the case with 
respect to pupil-teachers, who, whether male or female, 
received the same stipends, although the assistance given 
under the old minutes to mistresses was only two-thirds of 
that given to masters. Under the revised code, girls and 
boys are placed in every respect on a perfect equality in 
regard of the parliamentary grant, although all concerned 
with elementary education are aware that the cost of maintain- 
ing a girls’school is not more than two-thirds the cost of a boys’ 
school. Girls, too, are more regular in their attendance at 
school; are more ready in answering when under examination, 
and in consequence more easily earn the sum dependent upon 
it. And the single fact of their being able to earn equal grants 
would put girls at a great advantage as compared with boys. 

In conclusion, we are conscious of not having put forward, 
the claims of our poor Catholic boys with the force their im- 
portance demands. We would gladly have seen their cause 
advocated by one more skilled and powerful. If, however, 
the little we have said, and the facts we have brought forward, 
lead others to think and act more vigorously in the matter, our 
aim is gained, which has been to draw attention to what we 
believe to be one of the most threatening evils by which we 
are surrounded, and one which it behoves us to exert every 
energy to meet and overcome. 








Arr. II.—NEW AMERICA. 


New Anerica. By Wittiam Hepwortu Dixon. With Illustrations and 
original Photographs. 2 vols. Hurst & Blackett. 1867. 


R. HEPWORTH DIXON’S “ New America” promises 
to be as decidedly the book of travels of the present season 
as Sir Samuel Baker’s “‘ Albert Nyanza” was that of the last ; 
although, except in being by keen observers and able writers, 
they have hardly a point of resemblance. The special interest 
of the volumes now before us lies in those parts which treat of 
the social, moral, and religious condition of America. These 
so much throw all others into the shade that, although Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s personal narrative is highly interesting and 
excellently told, and although the comparatively few remarks 
upon strictly political subjects are both able and important, we 
think he would have done well had he published them in a 
separate work, and confined himself in this to explain, even 
more fully than he has (what is least known in England, and 
in itself incomparably the most interesting and important), 
the social, moral, and religious state of the United States at 
the present day. 

That they are the scene of a great experiment in politics 
has long been felt. But, compared with the social, moral, and 
religious experiment to which it has given occasion, that experi- 
ment sinks into insignificance. We have here set before our 
eyes what the Protestant reformation does when left, under 
circumstances in many respects exceptionally favourable, to 
work itself out to its natural results. 

The origin and past history of the United States have been 
in many respects quite unlike those of any other country on 
earth, 'Thatis the only country in which Protestantism has been 
intimately mingled with the original seeds of the national 
life. The founders of that nation were men for whom (abstract- 
ing for a moment from our consideration the question of 
the truth or falsehood of Protestantism) one cannot but feel 
admiration and reverence. ‘They were, in the merely natural 
order, the purest and most characteristic specimens of a race 
which, by the general testimony even of its rivals, is one of 
the most richly gifted on earth. When they went out to 
found a new world, that race had attained in many respects 
its highest distinction ; the hardy mariners who laid the foun- 
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dations of our maritime greatness were the wonder of the 
whole world; Shakespeare was just dead; Bacon was in the 
full ripeness of his powers; Milton was basking in the 
sunny dreams of youthful poetry. Of the nation, such as it 
then was, the founders of the new people may be said to 
have been the cream. In striking contrast to ordinary 
emigrants, they were neither needy exiles, seeking in a 
new world wealth and comforts unattainable at home; nor 
adventurous youths courting danger for the sake of excite- 
ment, nor men weary of the restraints of law, and bent upon 
license. ‘They were well-to-do, orderly, disciplined men and 
women, of whose very souls deep religious convictions had 
become the vital principle. For those convictions they deli- 
berately sacrificed comforts, friends, and country, to found for 
themselves in distant wildernesses a new society, to which reli- 
gion should give its whole form; those convictions, moreover, 
rested upon Holy Scripture, deeply studied and pondered; and 
interpreted, without doubt or misgiving, in conformity, not to 
any new-fangled dreams of extreme fanatics, but to the 
soberest maxims of the Protestant schools. With such con- 
victions in their hearts and the Bible in their hands, did these 
men, in the name of the Protestant religion, solemnly take 
possession of North America. Their institutions, as all the 
world knows, were founded simply and purely upon their 
religion. Not only Catholics, but Protestants of what were 
then considered fanatical sects, were banished on pain of 
death. The Protestant Bible, as understood by the mass of 
European Protestants, was their statute-book no less than 
their rule of faith. They died fully convinced that, for the 
first time in the history of the world, a nation had been 
founded on thoroughly Christian principles, and those in 
Europe who sympathized with them re-echoed the boast, and 
complained— 
Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Catholic religion has 
never possessed in any country, or any age of the world, 
advantages at all comparable to these. No nation has ever 
been founded by men, all of whom were zealous and intelligent 
Catholics, and the only rule of whose laws and institutions 
was the spirit and principles of the Catholic Church. The 
Protestant religion alone has had this advantage. What, then, 
has been the success of an experiment so exceptionally 
favourable ? 

In one important respect the intention of the Pilgrim 
Fathers has been fully carried out. The New England com- 
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munities have not, to any considerable degree, been mixed 
with other blood. No other system of religion has been 
introduced, either by settlers or by missionaries. Whatever 
changes have taken place have been merely the natural pro- 
gress and development of their institutions and doctrines. 
The first of these developments the world has long known. 
The great mass of the New England Puritans, without any 
change in the organization of their religious communities or 
their modes of worship, have gradually discovered that their 
original principles implied the abandonment of dogma, and 
the land they founded is now, of all countries in the world, the 
most predominantly Socinian, or, as they term it, Unitarian. 
This 1s not because they have abandoned the principles of 
their fathers, but because they have come to see more clearly 
than their fathers what those principles really implied. Men 
often retain for a generation or so old beliefs quite incon- 
sistent with their own first principles. But time is sure to 
work them out to their necessary results. The experiment 
tried in New England proves, if any proof were needed, that 
the rejection of all fundamental dogmas is the legitimate 
result of Puritanism. 

There are those who would answer that it proves only that 
religious fathers may have irreligious sons. But this would 
not only be untrue, but most unjust towards the men of New 
England. They are not’ irreligious. If this needed any 
proof, we have it abundantly in Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s book. 
The Society from whose bosom sprang the strange sects 
which he describes must be penetrated by strong instincts, 
impulses, and desires of religion, although it be a religion 
running wild without guidance or control. 

Remembering the enormous influx of emigrants into Ame- 
rica, we might have expected. to find the strangest religious 
novelties among these foreign settlers. But this is hardly in 
any degree the case. No fact is more clearly proved by our 
author, than that the strange religious sects which he describes 
are, with hardly an admixture of foreign blood, the genuine 
legitimate offspring of New England religion. The peculiar 
circumstances of America have done little more than afford 
special opportunities for its free action. And hence the 
great importance of the experiment. In the United States 
we see the natural course and result of Protestantism when 
left undisturbed by other influences, and enabled freely to 
follow the laws of its nature. And hence what has happened 
more quickly in America is to be looked for somewhat later, 
and more or less modified by different circumstances, in other 
Protestant lands, and especially in one like England—the 
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same in blood, language, habits of thought, and religious 
antecedents ; although among ourselves the process has natur- 
ally been retarded, which in America has been so rapid. 

Among the circumstances which have given free develop- 
ment to Protestantism in America, we must number not merely 
the want of the ancient institutions, laws, and customs which 
among ourselves have been retained, more or less unaltered, 
from Catholic times; but, even more, the enormous extent of 
unoccupied land waiting the hand of the cultivator. Even 
fanatics must eat ; and in England the necessity of a struggle 
for daily bread has doubtless tamed down many a Joe Smith, 
Brigham Young, and Frederick Evans. In the United States 
a few men, however poor, who choose to unite to carry out 
any religious or social theory, can at once have as much rich 
land as they can cultivate ; and within a year, whatever other 
difficulties may obstruct their path, their labour not only puts 
them beyond all danger of want, but enables them to offer to 
others who like to jom them, a home and maintenance until 
time allows them also to live upon the fruits of their own 
labour. The success of the settlements made by the Mormons at 
Nauvoo and on the Salt Lake; of theShakers at Mount Lebanon 
and elsewhere; and of the “ Bible Communists” at Oneida 
Creek would in England have been rendered impossible ; not 
by the wildness or immorality of their fanaticism, but by the 
hmited quantity and high price of land. The more this con- 
sideration is weighed the more important it will be found. So 
far as it is this cause which has hitherto prevented the deve- 
lopment among ourselves of the strange sects which are 
flourishing in America, our comparative immunity from them 
is no proof that they are not the legitimate offspring of the 
national religion, as they certainly are of the same religion in 
America. Moreover, the tendency of political events is to 
subject land in England, as much as possible, to the conditions 
of other goods, and so far as this can be carried out in an old 
country, the power of the check will be diminished. 

In New England, then, we see reflected in a glass the English 
Protestantism of the future; a society of thoughtful, serious, 
hardworking men, by nature more prone to labour than amuse- 
ment, and penetrated by a strong traditional religious teach- 
ing, the substance of which is a superstitious reverence for the 
letter of King James’s Bible, a belief that each man ought 
at least to profess to have learned from it, for himself, all 
social, moral, and religious truth; and a conviction that the 
doctrine of the so-called orthodox Protestant sects is true, and 
must be maintained by all who value their salvation, while the 
Catholic Church is clearly wrong. A tradition so manifestly 
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self-contradictory will produce different effects upon minds 
differently trained. The highly educated and thinking, in little 
danger of indulging in the flippant blasphemies of Voltaire, 
or the sentimental dirt of Rousseau, will either become con- 
vinced of the truth of the Catholic Church, or else will content 
themselves with a sober, thoughtful, respectful scepticism, 
which in men of conspicuous ability may produce, from time 
to time, works, such as the “ Political Kconomy” and the 
“‘ Essay on Liberty ” : the great majority, adopting (more or less 
consciously) the same views, but obliged to provide for them- 
selves and their families, and from habit finding work a neces- 
sity of their nature, will pursue material objects, troubling 
themselves little about religious questions, but with a vague 
opinion there is in them a good deal of truth and a good deal 
of falsehood. A minority, positively considerable though 
comparatively small, anxious to assure themselves what is true 
and what false by the only means they know, will begin to 
form systems founded partly upon interpretations of texts of 
Scripture (either striking their own mind, or suggested to 
them by some one who has obtained a strong influence over 
them), partly upon their own instincts and cravings. Of this 
class the larger portion will naturally be women; less en- 
grossed than men by worldly business, more sensitive, more 
indignant against wrong and injustice ; (must we not unhappily 
add) more frequently smarting under them? and more ready to 
sacrifice themselves to an affection, an influence, a hope, or a 
dream. It would not have been difficult to foretell the general 
tendency of these systems. So far as they are drawn from 
Scripture at all, we might have anticipated what experience 
proves, that they would be drawn from the Old rather than 
the New Testament. So far as they are suggested by instinctive 
cravings, we shall find in them a mixture of things which appeal 
to the higher will and the conscience, with others which gra- 
tify the lower passions of the soul and the body. Now the old 
world has two great practical systems; one inspired by the 
Almighty Creator of man, and therefore adapted to his whole 
nature, the other devised by an able ambitious fanatic, of 
strong animal and mental passions, sincerely disgusted with 
polytheism, and attracted by the justice and wisdom of some 
fragments of the revealed law of which he had a knowledge 
more or less imperfect. What wonder, then, if the new systems, 
springing up in such a society as we have described, should 
combine some things either ordered or allowed at certain times 
and places under the Old Testament, with some resembling 
(with more or less of corruptions) the practices and tenets of 
the Catholic Church, and some coinciding with parts of Islam- 
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ism, although not so much borrowed from it, as proceeding 
from a common source—viz., the principles of human nature, 
and an imperfect fragmentary acquaintance with revealed 
religion ? 

Such speculations, we all know, have from time to time been 
promulgated by English Protestants. In the new world every- 
thing was prepared for their success. All classes, all ages, 
both sexes are persuaded that the future of the world belongs 
to America. Anything new, anything originating in Americ, 
comes to them with the strongest recommendation. Any 
belief, practice, custom, institution, law, becomes an object of 
suspicion rather than of reverence, because it is ancient, and, 
indeed, because it exists. Our author says (vol. ii. note, 294) : 
—“The pulpit is accused, the press suspected, the govern- 
ment condemned. Capital is assailed. Enterprise is watched. 
Kach man thinks for himself, judges for himself, about the 
most delicate, the most sacred things —love, marriage, pro- 
perty, morality, religion. Law and justice do not always escape 
this rage for popular debate.” Indeed, there is a special rea- 
son why law should be questioned. It is a recognized principle 
that it has no authority because it is ancient, and that so far as 
it is modern it expresses only the will of the majority. As 
soon as any body of men make up their minds that it is in any 
respect unjust, its whole authority for them is over. And here 
again the extent of the unoccupied country tells. Our author 
has a whole chapter on the enormous extent of ‘ Uncle Sam’s 
state,” as the Americans describe the territory over which 
their government claims dominion—“ The State of Oregon is 
bigger than England ; California is about the size of Spain. 
Texas would be larger than France if France had won the 
frontier of the German Rhine. If the United States were 
parted into equal lots, they would make fifty-two kingdoms as 
large as England, fourteen empires as large as France.” Of 
this huge extent by far the greater part is wholly uncul- 
tivated, unappropriated. Our author travelled with the 
mail more than 1,200 miles from the Missouri to the Salt 
Lake, in which, even in 1866, he came only to one town. This 
was Denver, the future capital of Colorado, in which a few 
months ago (note, vol. ii. 125) there was no woman, and very 
shortly before no man. When the Mormons, therefore, took up 
their abode upon the Salt Lake, it was as far in direct distance 
from the nearest settlements of the United States as London 
from Syracuse, and that over wastes where food, and very often 
water, was quite unattainable. This distance required several 
months’ journey, for no train over such a country could keep 
up marching more than ten or twelve miles a day. What 
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wonder that the fugitives from Nauvoo thought their title to 
the land they settled superior to that of the United States, 
whose surveyors had reported it incapable of being inhabited, 
and who claimed it only as having been ceded to them by the 
Spaniards of Mexico, who themselves had never even explored 
it. Their own right was the same which gave to the Pilgrim 
Fathers their right to Massachusetts and Connecticut—the 
right of occupation. 

The Mormons therefore began by solemnly abjuring the 
allegiance and laws of the United States, and establishing a 
system of law for themselves. The essence of that system 
was their belief that their founder and leader spoke by Divine 
authority. They established themselves first in what were 
then uninhabited districts, and there they grew and multiplied 
till their determination to be governed by their own laws, 
not by those of the States, led to their being persecuted, 
first before the courts and then by force. Our author said to 
a member of Congress, “ You have tried the policy of putting 
them down twice already. You found them twelve thousand 
strong at Independence in Missouri—you crushed and scat- 
tered them into thirty thousand at Nauvoo; there you again 
took arms against religious passion, slew their Prophet, plun- 
dered their city, drove them into the desert, and generally 
dispersed and destroyed them into one hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand in Deseret.”” In the chapter headed “ Flight 
from Bondage,” he describes something of the hardships the 
fugitives endured on their way to the Salt Lake, the retreat in 
the far-off wilderness where they had resolved to build their 
“New Jerusalem.” For although Joe Smith, their first 
prophet, was murdered, he had a successor in their present 
chief, Brigham Young, in whose revelations they have the 
fullest and most undoubted faith. Mr. Hepworth Dixon has 
not a doubt that the cementing principle of the Mormons 
is religious fanaticism. It is a great advantage which we 
never before possessed, to have some account of their settle- 
ment and its polity, from a keen observer and able writer 
hke our author, who has just spent a fortnight among them, 
received as a guest, and mixing with them as with friends. 
The common opinion in Europe undoubtedly is that the one 
distinguishing principle of Mormonism is polygamy. It is 
enough to answer that they have been seated on the Salt Lake 
for nineteen years (to say nothing of their existence as a sect 
since 1830),and yet it was only on the 29th of August, 1852, that 
polygamy was formally accepted as an institution of their body 
(vol. i. 314). With all our obligations to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
it is impossible not to wish that he had taken with hima 
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greater acquaintance with theology and with the distinguishing 
characteristics of Christian Churches and sects. Men’s power 
of observation depends very greatly upon their knowing before- 
hand the points which ought to be observed. An educated 
man saw the ancient church of Peranzabulo, in Cornwall, when 
it was first unburied from the sands which had covered it for 
more than a thousand years. He was deeply interested in it, 
and even sketched it. But he came away not knowing whether 
the head of its ancient window was round or pointed. This was 
because he was not aware how much the date and architec- 
tural character of the building depended on this question. 
Rarely, indeed, do we find combined the qualifications shown 
by the volumes before us. ‘The author is a man of letters, 
and a barrister, an adventurous, daring, and much-enduring 
traveller; possessed of the rare art of making himself 
agreeable to strangers of the most opposite principles and 
habits ; able to live by turns as a favoured guest with Mormon 
Prophets, ina Shaker community, in a family of the strangely- 
loathsome sect who call themselves Bible Communists, and in 
a village of Tunkers ; and possessing withal the pen of an able, 
practised, and lively writer who can make every-day events 
interesting by his way of telling them. It is, perhaps, too 
much to wish that in addition to all this he had been able to 
tell us the religious peculiarity of each sect. Unluckily, the 
little he does say of theology does not inspire confidence ; as 
when he tells us that ‘‘ the Roman Catholic Church holds that 
the age of morals is past,” and, in several places, that it 
regards marriage as unholy—nay, that this was a main cause 
of the Greek schism. It is impossible not to suspect that if 
he had told us the religious characteristics of these new sects, 
he would have fallen into similar errors. In fact, in most cases 
he does not attempt it, and we must take what we can get—a 
most interesting and lifelike account of their daily life as it 
strikes an observer on the outside. The effect is that while 
these volumes are among the most absorbingly interesting and 
best worth study of any we have read, they suggest vastly 
more questions than they answer. For instance, our estimate 
of his Shaker friends must mainly depend on the question 
whether they consider it the duty of all Christians, or only the 
privilege of some, to live in celibacy. In some passages he 
seems to take one view, in some the other. 

Of all the sects visited by our author, the Mormons, of 
course, are far the most important, especially at this moment. 
They are a strong political power. The ruling party in the 
United States have pledged themselves to put them down, and 
they stand prepared to resist force by force. They number 
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says our author, on the shores of the Salt Lake, “150,000 
“ souls; in other parts of the United States about 8,000 or 
“ 10,000; in England and its dependencies about 15,000; in 
“the rest of Europe, 10,000; in Asia and the South Sea 
* Islands, about 20,000; in all, perhaps, not less than 200,000 
“ followers of the gospel preached by Joseph Smith. All 
** these converts have been gathered into the temple in thirty 
“* years.” 

What makes all this the more remarkable is that the very 
foundation of the whole system is, in the judgment of common 
sense, no less than to the eye of faith, utterly rotten. Mr. 
Spalding, a New England minister, wrote the “Book of 
Mormon” as a sort of religious novel for the amusement of his 
family, and without any intention of imposture. It fell by 
some accident into the hands of Joseph Smith, who either 
believed, or pretended to believe it to be a real prophecy, and 
his followers refused to be convinced, when the author and 
those in whose society he wrote it, and to whom he read it, 
from day to day, attested its real origin. The theology of 
the sect, as our author gives it on their own authority, is 
that God has the form and flesh of man; that man was not 
created, but existed from eternity, and is destined to become 
a god; or, if less perfect, an angel. In this and in certain 
views to which our author only alludes, about spirit and matter, 
there seems little to collect converts out of all the world, little 
to excite their enthusiasm; yet our author’s testimony is 
explicit that the real strength of the Mormon community is the 
enthusiasm of every man in it. 


Like the Moslems, the Mormons are a praying people. Religion being 
their life, every action of the day, whether social or commercial, is considered 
by them in reference to what may be conceived as the will of God. Hence 
they have little respect for policy, caution, compromise ; they seem to live 
without fear ; they take no account of the morrow, but trust for safety, 
succour, and success to Heaven, and to Heaven alone. Refer, in speaking to 
them, to the Chicago Platform [that is, the public declaration of the policy of 
the party now dominant in the United States], one of the planks of which is 
the suppression of polygamy by force, and they only smile at your worldly 
wisdom, and tell you they are living the Divine life, and that God will know 
how to protect His own. Hint to them that Young is mortal, and will one 
day need a successor ; again they smile at your want of understanding, saying 
they have nothing to do with such things; that God is wise and strong, 
capable of raising up servants to guide His Church. Their whole dependence 
seems to be on God. It is right to add—as a point within my knowledge— 
that they also take good care to “ keep their powder dry” (vol. i. p. 268). 


How startling a contrast is there in this passage with that 
only the page before, in which the author describes the 
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Mormon God as “the same in nature and in shape with Homer’s 
Zeus!” The explanation we suppose to be that the faith of the 
Mormons is really in Brigham Young. By training a common 
carpenter, and with little of what is generally called “ educa- 
tion,” he is apparently made of the stuff of which nature 
makes her kings. The work done under his command and 
influence at the Salt Lake is truly astonishing. Nineteen years 
ago it was a desert, producing nothing but dwarf sunflower and 
wild sage. ‘The official engineers reported that these valleys 
could not possibly be made to support a hundred people. 
Bridger,a celebrated Wasatch trapper, offered to give a thousand 
dollars for every ear of corn that could be raised in them. To 
reach this “howling wilderness of salt and stones,” the emigrants 
had to march fifteen hundred miles “ through a country with- 
out a road, without a bridge, without a village, without an inn, 
without wells, cattle, pastures, and cultivated land.” The 
journey was begun in the depth of winter ; the Mississippi was 
frozen, and they passed across on the ice. ‘Terrible hardships 
and privations had to be endured by those who undauntingly 
pressed on, impelled by fanaticism and fear of the enemies 
whom they had left behind. Hundreds perished by cold and 
hunger and fatigue ; a few fell back. At length the remnant 
of the band came in sight of their promised Canaan, to behold 
“a series of arid and leafless plains, of dry river-beds, of 
verdureless hill-sides, of alkaline bottoms, pools of bitter 
water, narrow canyons, and gorges, abrupt and steep.” In 
the end, however, they found “ not only springs of fresh water, 
but woody nooks and grassy mounds and slopes.” With 
these much might be done by men who could live through 
the horrors of the journey without repining; and every able 
man, woman, and child set to work at once. “A year went 
by and the Mormons had not perished in the waste; on the 
contrary, they had begun to grow and even to make money. 
Year after year they have increased in numbers and in wealth, 
until their merchants are known in London and New York, 
and their city has become a wonder of the earth.” 

It is not merely that they have changed a desert into a 
fruitful field. That other settlers have done. But, while the 
back settlements in general are utterly lawless, while murder 
is regarded as a trifling irregularity, and property is main- 
tained, not by the power of the law, but only by voluntary 
combinations of the chief inhabitants, or a secret society which 
tries and hangs men for the least theft, the city of the Salt 
Lake is marked by the reign of order and peace. In our 
author’s pages the contrast is more striking, because he went 
direct from Denver to the Mormon settlement. He tells usfirst— 
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According to the code in fashion here in Denver murder is a comparatively 
slight offence. Until two.or three years ago assassination—incidental, not 
deliberate assassination—was a crime of every day. At the door of some 
gambling-house—and every tenth house in Main Street was a gambling- 
house—openly kept, with the stimulants of drinking, singing, and much 
worse—it was a common thing to find a dead man in the streets each day- 
break. A fight had taken place over the roulette table ; pistols had been 
drawn, and the fellow who was slowest with his weapon had gone down. No 
one thought of searching into the affray. A ruffian had been shot, and the 
city considered itself free of so much waste. Human life is here of no 
account ; and what man likes to bring down upon himself the vengeance of a 
hoard of reckless devils by seeking too particularly into the cause of a 
fellow’s death? A lady whom I met in Denver, wife of an ex-mayor of that 
city, told me that when she first came out into the West, four or five years 
ago, there were sixty persons lying in the little graveyard, excluding crimi- 
nals, not one of whom died a natural death. Exact inquiry told me that this 
account was somewhat beyond the mark; but her statement showed the 
belief still current in the best houses. 


Then follow some most curious accounts of reckless unpro- 
voked murder which took place just when our author was 
there, and were not inquired into. 


But, with respect to theft, most of all the theft of horses, public opinion is 
far more strict than with respect to murder. Horse-stealing is always 


punished by death. 


But this is not inflicted by any legal tribunal, but by a 
“vigilance Committee,” 7. e., a secret society composed of the 
chief men of the place. 


The association is secret ; its agents are many; and nothing, I am told, 
escapes the knowledge, hardly anything escapes the action of this dread irre- 
sponsible court. A man disappears from the town ; it is an offence to inquire 
about him ; you see men shrug their shoulders ; perhaps you hear the myste- 
rious words, “Gone up.” This, in the slang of Denver, means gone upa 
tree—that is to say, a cotton-tree—by which is meant a particular cotton-tree 
growing on the town creek. In plain English, the man is said to have been 
hung. This secret Committee holds its sittings in the night, and the time for 
its executions is in the silent hours, between twelve and two, when honest 
people should all be asleep in their beds. Sometimes when the storekeepers 
open their doors in Main Street, they find a corpse dangling on a branch ; but 
commonly the body is cut down before dawn, removed to a suburb, where it 
is thrown into a hole like that of a dead dog. In most cases the place of 
burial is kept a secret from the people, so that no legal evidence of death can 
be found (vol. i. 133). 


The main agents in this irregular justice are William Gibson, 
“by nature and habit a state founder,” “descended from 
one of the best Quaker families in Pennsylvania;” and 
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Robert Wilson, sheriff, of whom our author says:— The 
stories told in the prairies of this man’s daring make the blood 
freeze, the flesh creep, and the pulse gallop.” He tells, most 
graphically, a story of his arresting three ruffians on the 
prairies, by himself, many miles from any aid. They were 
armed to the teeth, but he shot two, and brought home the 
third to Denver, where he was hanged. But in contrast to 
the crimes and violence of Denver, the Mormon city is all 
order, although, in the winter months, they have usually in it— 

Seven or eight hundred miners, men of the Denver stamp, every man 
with his bowie-knife in his belt, a revolver in his hand, clamouring for beer 
and whisky, for gaming-tables and lewd women, which are strictly denied 
them by these saints. The police have all these violent spirits to repress ; and 
that they hold them in decent order with so’little bloodshed, is the wonder 
of every Western governor and judge William Gibson and Robert 
Wilson have nothing but praise to give these stern and secret, but most able 
and effective, ministers of police. 


It is impossible not to regret that our author gives us no 
means of knowing the means used, or how the Mormons, who 
have renounced the authority of the United States, get on 
with the military in the camp which has been posted close to 
their city, to watch their goings on. As to the Mormons 
themselves— 

They live and thrive ; their streets are clean, their houses bright, their 
gardens fruitful. Peace reigns in their cities. Harlots and drunkards are 
unknown among them. They keep open more common schools than any 
other sect in the United States. .... No beggar is seen in the street ; 
scarcely ever a tipsy man; and the drunken fellow, when you see one, is 
always either a miner or a soldier—of course a Gentile. No one seems poor. 
The people are quiet and civil, far more so than is usual in these western 
parts. From the presence of trees, of water, and of cattle, the streets 
= a pastoral character seen in no other city of the mountains and the 
plains. 


Brigham Young, though a New Englander, has a great 
notion that the theatre is a good thing under proper regu- 
lations. Accordingly, he has created one in many respects 
without a rival. It is open, and crowded with a gay company 
every evening. “Short plays are in vogue in this theatre, 
just as short sermons are the rule in yon tabernacle. The 
curtain, which rises at eight, comes down at half-past ten ; 
and as the Mormon fashion is for people to sup before going 
out, they retire to rest the moment they get home, never 
suffering their amusements to infringe on the labours of the 
coming day. Your bell rings for breakfast at six o’clock.” 
The audience are all cleanly dressed and well behaved. 
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No loose women, no pickpockets, no ragged boys and girls, 
no drunken men are ever to be seen amongst them. Behind 
the scenes, the good order uniformly maintained would 
excite the envy of Austrian and Italian directors, and shame 
English managers. “The green room is a real drawing- 
room. The scene-painters have their proper studios; the 
dressers and decorators have immense magazines. Every 
lady, however small her part in the play, has a dressing-room 
to herself.” Brigham Young devotes much of his time to 
the perfection of this favourite place of. amusement. “ The chief 
trouble of a manager who is 700 miles from the next theatre 
must always be with his artists.” The actresses are carefully 
selected, and trained with much pains and care. “ Young and 
his agent, Clawson, are bestowing much care upon the edu- 
cation of Miss Adams, a young lady, who has everything to learn, 
except the art of being lovely ; also upon that of Miss Alexander, 
a girl who, besides being pretty and piquante, has genuine 
ability for her work.”’ But he says he could ask no one to act 
if he thought it beneath his own daughters. Three of these, 
therefore, are on the stage. 

We saw Brigham Young, for the first time, in his private box. A large 
head, broad, fair face, with blue eyes, light brown hair, good nose, and merry 
mouth ; a man plainly dressed in black coat and pantaloons, white ‘waistcoat 
and cravat, gold studs and sleeve-links. English in build and looks, but 
English of the middle class, and of a provincial town. Such was the Mormon 
prophet, as we first saw him in the theatre among his people . . . The pit was 
almost filled with girls ; on many benches sat a dozen damsels in a row— 
children of Kimball, Cannon, Smith, and Wells ; in some places twenty or 
thirty girls were grouped together. . . The first piece we saw was “ Charles the 
Twelfth.” Where Adam Brock warns his daughter Eudiga against military 
sparks, the whole pit of young ladies crackled off into girlish laughter ; the 
reference being taken to Camp Douglas, and the United States officers 
stationed there, many of whom were in the house, and heartily enjoyed the fun. 

The city is continually reinforced by emigrants who have 
just passed the desert,in which many of them always die. 
“A young lady told” Mr. Dixon “that eighty had died in the 
train by which she arrived; forty would perhaps be the 
average loss in the mountains and the plains.” The survivors 
arrive in a very suffering state, especially from scurvy. Our 
author says :— 

The train which we passed has just arrived, with sixty waggons, four 
hundred bullocks, six hundred men, women, and children, all English and 
Welsh. The waggons fill the main street, some of the cattle are lying down 
in the hot sun. The men are eager and excited, having finished their long 
journey across the sea, across the States, across the prairies, across the moun- 
tains ; the women and little folks are scorched and wan; dirt, fatigue, 
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privation give them a wild, unearthly look ; and you would hardly recognise 
in this picturesque and ragged group the sober Monmouth farmer, the 
clean Woolwich artisan, the smart Leeds smith. Mule-teams are being 
unloaded at the stores, miners from Montana and Idaho, in huge boots and 
belts are loafing about. A gang of Snake Indians, with their long hair, their 
scant drapery, and their proud reserve, are cheapening the dirtiest and 
cheapest lots. Yon fellow, in the broad sombrero, dashing up the dust with 
his wiry little horse, isa New Mexican; here comes a heavy Californian swell ; 
and there, in the blue uniform, go two officers from the camp. The air is 
wonderfully pure and bright. Rain seldom falls in the valleys, though storms 
occur in the mountains almost daily. 


To provide work and lodging for these new-comers is the 
work of appointed officers called “bishops.” Our author 
attended their meeting. 

The old men gathered in a ring, and Edward Hunter, their presiding 
“bishop,” questioned each and all as to the work going on in his ward, the 
building, painting, draining, gardening ; also as to what this man needed and 
that man needed in the way of help. An emigrant train had just come in, 
and the bishops had to put six hundred persons in the way of growing 
their cabbages and building their houses. One bishop said he could take 
five bricklayers, another two carpenters, a third a tinman, a fourth seven or 
eight farm servants, and so on through the whole bench. In a few minutes 
I saw that two hundred of these poor emigrants had been placed in the 
way of earning their daily bread. “ This,” said Young, with a sly smile, “is 
one of the labours of our bishops.” I confess I could not see much harm 
in it, 

Probably, no one would find fault except with the name. 

One especial part of the system is the nobility of labour. 
Every one works—men, women, and children—even of the 
families of the richest merchant, or banker. 

The Prophet's wives are bound to support themselves by needlecraft, 
teaching, spinning, dyeing yarn, and preserving fruit. Every woman in Salt 
Lake has her portion of work, each according to her gifts, every one stead- 
fastly believing that labour is noble and holy-—a sacrifice meet for man to 
make and for God to accept. 

Ladies make gloves and fans, dry peaches and figs, cut patterns, prepare 
seeds, weave linen, and knit hose... . On men fall the heavier toils of the 
field, the ditch, and the hill-side, where they break the ground, dam up the 
river, fell the maple and the dwarf-oak, pasture the cattle, and catch the 
wild horse. Both the sexes take their share of a common task—rearing 
houses, planting gardens, starting workshops, digging mines ; each with a 
strain of energy and passion never found on the eastern slopes of this 
Wasatch chain (vol. i. p. 249). 


But a greater success than all, it seems to be, that the 
Mormons have uniformly kept on friendly terms with the red 
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men. They settled themselves in a district where the native 
Indians were in full possession, and found them already 
exasperated to the highest pitch against the whites by the 
remembrance of “ mutual wrong, and hate, and fury,” bloody 
murder, bloodily avenged; and alarmed at the settlement of 
any white men among them, because they have discovered 
that the cultivation of the ground, the necessary consequence 
of white settlement, leads to the disappearance of beasts of 
chase, which to them implies starvation. Yet the Mormons 
managed, very shortly, to make them friends to themselves, 
while they continue, as this book shows, to fall with unbridled 
savageness upon all else who venture on the plains. Nothing 
could more strongly prove the wisdom, the thoughtfulness, 
and the strength of their government. The United States 
have always been labouring to produce the same result, and 
in no one instance have succeeded. 

In all this there is much worthy, not only of admiration, but 
of imitation. In fact it is impossible not to see that our 
author, much as he is shocked at polygamy, was quite dazzled 
with the general aspect of society at the Salt Lake. An 
important part of the system, of course, is the missionary 
labour. A man goes forth 


- Without money and without food, hiring himself as a driver, a guard, 
or carpenter, to some train of merchandise going either towards the river or 
towards the sea, as the case may be. If his sphere be Europe, the young 
elder works as a labourer to New York, where he hires himself out either 
as a clerk or a mechanic, according to his gifts, until he can save his 
passage-money, or he agrees with some skipper to serve before the mast, 
on which he will take his place humbly among the poor sailors, to whom, 
as the ship heaves onward, he finds many opportunities for preaching the 
glad tidings of a Mormon’s rest in the Valley of the Mountains. Arrived 
in Europe, without a penny, without a home, the missionary finds, if he 
can, a lodging in the house of some “ saint.” If he cannot find such lodgings, 
he sleeps on a bench, on a stone step, under a tree, among the litter of a 
dock. 


In aword, alone among Protestants he imitates the methods 
of a Catholic missionary. And what does he preach? This 
is just the point on which we should desire fuller informa- 
tion. If our author is right, nothing to meet any of man’s 
higher aspirations or instincts. But although no one can doubt 
the power of preaching, such as he describes, among a poor 
and brutalized population, we find it difficult to believe that a 
system which confined itself to offering worldly comforts would 
excite the degree of religious enthusiasm to the existence of 
which he bears witness. 
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They pronounce against the world and the world’s ways. They declare the 
need of a great change. They promise the poor man merricr times and 
a brighter home. They offer the starving bread ; the houseless roofs ; the 
naked clothes. To the craftsmen they promise mills ; to the peasant farms. 
The heaven of which they tell is not placed by them wholly beyond the 
grave ; earth is, in their opinion, a part of heaven; and, as the earth and all 
that is in it is the Lord’s, they announce that these riches of the earth are 
the true inheritance of His saints. The rich, they say, have corrupted the 
faith of Christ, and the Churches of the rich are engaged in the devil’s work. 
They represent Joseph as the pastor of the poor. They suggest that igno- 
rance is a saving virtue, and that lowly people are the favourites of God 
(vol. i. p. 258). 


And who are these missionaries ? 


Young is walking down Main Street. He sees a young fellow driving a 
team, galloping a horse, riding in a cart. A thought comes into his prophetic 
mind ; and calling that young elder to his side, he tells him that the Lord has 
chosen him to go forth and preach ; mentioning, perhaps, the period and the 
place. The time may be for one year, for three years, for ten years ; the 
locality may be in Liverpool, in Damascus, in Delhi, in Pekin. Asking only 
a few hours’ time to put his house in order, to take leave of his friends, to 
kiss his wives and children, that young elder, chosen from the street, will 
start on his errand of grace. I have talked with a dozen of such mission- 
aries—young men who have been called from the ranch, from the saw-mill, 
from the peach-garden, at a moment’s notice, to depart without purse or 
scrip ; to go forth, naked and alone, into the ends of the earth. . . . When his 
task is done, he will preach his way back from the scene of his labour to 
his pleasant home, to his thriving farm, to his busy mill, in the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake (vol. i. p. 254). 


As everywhere else in this strange system, the secret of 
power is faith in the divine mission of the professed prophet. 


Putting under their feet both the laws of science and the lessons of history, 
they preach the duty of going back, in. the spirit and in the name, to that 
priestly and paternal form of government which existed in Syria four thou- 
sand years ago; casting from them as so much waste the things which all 
other white men have learned to regard as the most precious conquests of time 
and thought—personal freedom, family life, change of rulers, right of speech, 
concurrence in laws, equality before the judge, liberty of writing and voting. 
They cast aside these conquests of time and thought in favour of Asiatic 
obedience to a man without birth, without education, whom they have 
chosen to regard as God’s own Vicar on the earth. No Pope in Rome, no 
Czar in Moscow, no Caliph in Bagdad ever exercised such power as the 
Mormons have conferred on Brigham Young. “I am one of those men,” 
said to me Elder Stenhouse (perhaps the man of the highest culture whom 
we saw at Salt Lake City), “who think that Brother Brigham ought to do 
everything”... Many others said the same thing in nearly the same words. 
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‘“ A man had better go to hell at once,” said Stenhouse, “if he cannot mect 
Brigham’s eye” (vol. i. p. 245). 

We have enlarged upon these subjects—what the Mormons 
have done, and the power by which they have done it— 
because they have been greatly misunderstood in England, 
and the mistake is likely to make us miss much that we might 
learn from their history. They have been supposed to be 
mere sensualists—nay that mere sensualism is their bond of 
union, their principle of strength. Mere sensualists are signally 
without enthusiasm of spirit, without energy in bodily labour. 
The Mormons are ready to toil, to suffer, to want, to die, at a 
word from their supposed prophet. We have not to fear that, 
among Englishmen and Englishwomen, a system beginning 
and ending with mere open sensualism will win converts by the 
thousand. What we have to fear is that the religious instinct, 
left without the training, the instruction, the direction, and 
the objects of faith which God has provided for it, may run 
wild into strange heresies; and between the fanaticism of 
these heresies and the excitement of the bodily passions 
there is a strange mysterious connection, unsuspected at 
first by those who give way to it, but well known by 
those who have watched their course. Mr. Dixon says, 
speaking of the American “revivals” and camp meetings :— 

In the agonies of this strife against the power of sin and the fear of death 
(I am told by men who have often watched these spiritual tempests) the 
passions seem to be all unloosed, and to go astray without let or guide. “I 
like to hear of a revival,” said to mea lawyer of Indianopolis, “it brings on a 
crop of cases.” In the revivalist camp men quarrel and fight, and make 
love to their neighbours’ wives. A Methodist preacher of twenty-five years’ 
experience, first in New England, then on the frontiers, afterwards on the 
battle-fields of Virginia, said to me, “ Religious passion includes all other 
passions ; you cannot excite one without stirring up the others. In our Church 
we know the evil, and have to guard against it as we may ” (vol. ii. p. 146). 

There is, then, a direct connection between excited fanaticism 
and immorality. With regard to such men as Brigham 
Young, it would seem as if moral degradation was a punishment 
into which they fall, being abandoned by grace, when they 
have set themselves up as the teachers and leaders of a false 
religion. Thus those who have presumed to usurp the place of 
God are allowed to sink themselves lower than the brutes. Sicut 
non probaverunt Deum habere in notitia ; tradidit illos Deus in 
reprobum sensum, ut faciant ea que non conveniunt. Connected 
with this seems to be the question, which often raises a doubt 
about Brigham Young, as about men greater than he—Crom- 
well and Mahomet—how far we may suppose them to be 
fanatics, sincerely believing what they profess; how far 
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deliberate deceivers. This question is not only difficult to be 
answered by us; we believe the men themselves could not 
have answered it. In the main, probably, they were deceived. 
but they could hardly fail to feel, in this instance and that, 
that they claimed the authority of God for an act, the real 
motive to which was some earthly passion of their own; as 
for instance, when the Arabian false prophet published stern 
laws against any one who took his neighbour’s wife, and 
afterwards a dispensation for himself from the law, in the 
usurped name of God. Thus Mr. Dixon declares, “ I think 
Young, in the sphere of his knowledge and his customs, an 
honest man,” yet evidently believes that he forged the revelation 
in favour of polygamy, which he professes to have been given 
by his predecessor, Joe Smith. Notwithstanding his denials, he 
has evidently been sinking deeper and deeper in this mire ; as, 
for instance, when he professes to “seal”? women to Smith 
years after his death, making this an excuse for his own pas- 
sions. ‘The less said upon this part of the subject the better. 

His resemblance to Mahomet is in many respects striking. 
Southey, among his melancholy anticipations of the ‘‘Prospects 
of Society,” published in 1829, says in terms which seem 
prophetic :—‘* An old Man of the Mountain might find dupes 
and followers as readily as the All-friend Jemima; and the next 
Aaron Burr, who seeks to carve a kingdom for himself out of 
the overgrown territories of the Union, may discover that 
fanaticism is the most effective weapon with which ambition 
can arm itself; that the way for both is prepared by that im- 
morality which the want of religion naturally and necessarily © 
induces ; and that camp meetings may be very well directed 
to forward the designs of a military prophet. Were there 
another Mahommed to arise, there is no part of the world where 
he would find more scope or fairer opportunity than in that 
part of the Anglo-American Union into which the elder states 
continually discharge the restless part of their population, 
leaving Laws and Gospel to overtake it if they can, for in the 
march of modern civilization both are left behind.” * 

Southey, however, was mistaken in supposing that the new 
Mahomet would succeed only because the American Govern- 
ment had failed to provide for the religious instruction of the 
back settlers. What were they to teach? Upon what were 
they agreed among themselves? He said, ‘‘ America is in most 
danger from religious fanaticism. The Government there not 
thinking it necessary to provide religious instruction for the 
people in any of the new states, the prevalence of superstition 





* Southey, “ Sir Thomas More,” vol. ii. p. 43. 
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and that perhaps in some wild and terrible shape, may be 
looked for as one likely consequence of this great and por- 
tentous omission.” In fact, although this new Mahometanism 
has had its seats in the distant mountains, its parents were all 
bred in the New England theology, the purest tradition of 
Protestantism, and a very large proportion of its converts 
are from the country parishes of England and Wales, where 
government has done all that any government could do to 
secure their training in the principles of the Established 
Church. Mr. Dixon was told by a Massachusetts man that 
the main reason why his countrymen are bent on putting down 
Mormonism by force is, because “‘ New England is very sore 
about them just now; for everybody in this country has got 
into the habit of calling them the spawn of our New England 
conventicles, simply because Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, 
Heber Kimball, all the chief lights of their Church, happen to be 
New England men.” The New England religionists feel for them 
the disgust which Gulliver expressed at the sight of a Yahoo. 

We have said little about the polygamy of the Salt Lake. 
It was, as we have said, no part of the original Mormon system, 
and was not held by Joseph Smith. It has been introduced 
by Young. It seems to have been suggested by the notion 
that men and women might be “sealed to each other” 
for the next world,which Joe Smith called a spiritual marriage. 
Young declares that he reluctantly gave way to it, but at last 
he produced a paper, professedly written by Smith, declaring 
that he had received a revelation sanctioning it. Young 
himself has now ‘‘ about twelve ” wives, who live in his house ; 
the number who have been “ sealed ” to him, but continue to 
live separate, is beyond any one’s knowledge; the persons 
called apostles have from three to seven each. No one can 
rise to a leading position unless he has more than one. Nay, 
Young has now discovered that the highest dignity in the 
future world will belong to those who have “ perfectly obeyed 
the law” by marrying many wives, while those who have had 
none or only one will be their servants. And now in addition 
to the numbers who are called his wives, he obtains possession 
of others under pretence of “sealing” them to the dead 
Smith, whom Young represents. In another case a dead woman 
has been “sealed” to a living man, and Young teaches that 
she will belong to him in the future state. 

It is to be remembered the whole system of polygamy 
among the Mormons is only fifteen years old. It has not, 
therefore, had time to ripen its fruits. The Mormons profess 
that the women are strongly in its favour. This Mr. Dixon 
more than doubts; individuals expressed strong opinions to 
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himself on the subject. The Mormon wives in general “are 
very quiet and subdued in manner, with what appeared to us 
an unnatural calm ; as if all dash, all sportiveness, all life, had 
been preached out of them. They seldom smiled except with 
a wan and wearied look; and though they are all of English 
race, we have never heard them laugh with the light merriment 
of our English girls. . . . While you are in the house 
they are brought into the public room as children are with us ; 
they come in for a moment, courtesy and shake hands; then 
drop out again as though they felt themselves in company 
rather out of place.” ‘These Mormon ladies have lost the 
practice and the power of taking part even in such light talk 
as animates a dinner-table and a drawing-room.” Already 
Young speaks contemptuously of women as not having sense, 
as Mr. Dixon expresses it “to be worth damnation.” Maho- 
met hardly went so far. But as yet his opinions on these sub- 
jects have not assumed their final shape. Mr. Dixon tells us 
that he asked him whether a Mormon could marry a woman 
and her daughter. Young was inclined to shuffle, but at last 
communicated an opinion on the whole subject which he said 
must not be published. As to the marriage of brother and sister, 
he said it does not take place, being forbidden, not by law, but 
by “ public opinion,” and that his own “ prejudices ” prevented 
his practising, though he did not forbid it. How long it will 
take before the present state of things works itself to its natural 
conclusions was suggested by Stenhouse, the most educated 
of his followers. He said,“ You will find here polygamists of the 
third generation; when these boys and girls grow up and marry, 
you will have in these valleys the true feeling of patriarchal 
life. The old world is about us as yet, and we are always 
thinking what people will say in the Scottish hills and the 
Midland shires.” 

Meanwhile, it is plain that the really great doings of the 
Mormon leaders are in no way connected with their poly- 
gamy. They have fallen into polygamy because they are 
fanatical heretics ; they have founded a great, prosperous, and 
orderly society because they have been taught, by those whom 
they believe to speak to them from God, that God has redeemed 
and loves the world, that labour is an acceptable offering to 
Him, that His children must love and help each other, and, 
above all, because they have yielded willing, zealous obedience 
to a wise and vigorous ruler. Polygamy is the death-taint in 
their system, not its life; and hence it is impossible to read 
the details of Mr. Dixon’s description without feeling that a 
society of zealous Catholics under a wise Catholic ruler, and 
carrying the principles of the Church into all their arrange- 
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ments and laws, might easily attain all that is good in the 
Mormon system, avoiding all that is evil. Is it too much to hope 
that this may yet be carried out, and that our poor Catholic 
emigrants may not always be left to settle by mere accident 
in the midst of Protestant populations, where their children at 
least have often lost the faith from the impossibility of prac- 
tising their religion ? 

To what Mormonism may develop itself if left unchecked, 
is indeed a melancholy consideration both for the Americans 
and ourselves; for it is the rural streams of England* that 
flow most abundantly into the Salt Lake. We are not asto- 
nished that the prevailing feeling in each is in favour of 
“putting down ” the Mormons by force, and that a motion for 
the purpose has already been favourably received by Congress 
and generally approved here. But while the Mormons are 
looking to their rifles and revolvers, and preparing to defend 
themselves to the death, let us look at the matter for a mo- 
ment from their point of view. 

They are never tired of repeating that the men after God’s 
own heart had many wives. Their model man is Abraham ; 
Sarai their model woman, who married her half-brother, called 
him “ Lord,” and gave him Agar to wife. Catholics of course 
are consistent in regarding this as a sacrilegious perversion of 
Scripture. But if any one thing is clear, it is that the Mor- 
mons most sincerely and enthusiastically believe, not only that 
polygamy is permitted by Holy Scripture, but that their obtain- 
ing perfect happiness in a future state depends upon their 
practising it; and that this is nothing less than a Divine 
Revelation. 

To punish professed Christians for practising what they deli- 
berately believe to be a religious rite authorized by Scripture and 
essential to their own salvation, is certainly to push to its extreme 
the principle of what is invidiously called religious persecution. 
In this instance every circumstance makes the case stronger; for 
they do not found polygamous communities in the midst of the 
United States—on the contrary, they relieve them and us of 
many unpleasant subjects, and plant themselves twelve hundred 
miles away from their nearest neighbours, where they are intro- 
ducing material prosperity into a barren and desolate land. 
Moreover, it cannot be said (if that made any difference) that, 
even in the judgment of thosewho reject their doctrine, Scripture 





* We read some years ago, in a work by a Protestant clergyman, a state- 
ment that among the thousands of emigrants from the Old World who have 
joined the Mormons, there had not been then asingle Irishman. This subject 
Mr. Dixon does not mention. 
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is clearly against it. Every Christian admits that the Old 
Testament in the plainest terms allows polygamy, and that the 
New is not so explicit in its condemnation as to preclude the 
possibility of misunderstanding. Protestants, therefore, can 
justify the use of force against the Mormons only upon one 
principle, viz., that a Christian State ought to put down by 
civil penalties any sect which adopts any rule or practice, 
which in the opinion of its government is contrary to the uni- 
versal practice of Christians, and also injurious to morality. This 
is not denied, but there seems to be an almost universal judg- 
ment that the principle is just. The Spectator does not object 
to interference with the Mormons, but says that they are the 
strongest possible example of “ a free Church in a free State.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette argues the case :—~ The Mormons do 
the rest of the States no harm; on the contrary, they form a 
prosperous orderly community, living entirely in their own 
bounds, and breaking to some extent the interval between the 
Pacific States and the States of the West. They are in their 
own way very happy, and only ask to be let alone. The only 
conceivable reason for interfering with them is the moral one. 
Polygamy, it is said, is a moral abomination, not to be tolerated 
in a civilized community. It degrades the one sex at once, 
and the other by sure, though it may be by rather slower 
degrees, and it must be put down by the strong hand, like 
robbery or murder. We do not say No We should cer- 
tainly not be forward to condemn such legislation as is proposed 
on:the subject in Congress. There are, however, it must be 
confessed, certain difficulties in the subject, all of which may 
be summed up in the one question, Where is this to stop ? 
The difficulty is how to find a moral basis for political institu- 
tions as to which there shall be a substantial agreement between 
all the parties interested. Experience shows that you cannot — 
have what Mr. Newman well called ‘ unmoral ’ political insti- 
tutions ; but what is that morality on which civilized men will 
agree? What are its principles as to slavery, as to marriage, 
as to war? Are they universal, or do they exclude certain 
races ? ” 

On subjects which touch their strongest prejudices, men do 
not reason, else one would say that people who write thus 
would never venture to blame, on principle, the state repression 
of religious error ; or,in particular, the putting down of the Albi- 
genses by Catholic governments. Compared to them,the Mor- 
mons are excellent, sober Christians, and they moreover mixed. 
themselves upwith European society, not retiring to a desert, but 
obtruding their “ peculiar institutions” upon Catholic nations. 
Nay more, in the age of Luther, and especially after the crimes 
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of the Anabaptists, in an age when all men held that unity of 
Faith and communion was essential to salvation, Protestantism 
must certainly have seemed to any Catholic government to 
justify and require the interference of the civil power a thou- 
sand times more than Mormonism now does. In answer to 
this, those who are for putting down Mormonism, whatever 
they may say, unquestionably feel.“‘ Protestantism assailed a 
system which ‘cramps the intellect and confines the soul.’ 
Its success, therefore, was wholly in the direction of ‘ Pro- 
gress,’ while Mormonism is, as distinctly, ‘retrograde.’” In 
other words, “I have no sympathy with men who attach im- 
portance to any strictly religious doctrines. I do not see that 
it makes any real difference to the prosperity and happiness of 
mankind whether the doctrines are universally held which 
S. Athanasius, S. Augustine, and the other early Fathers 
devoted their lives to maintain, and which 8. Thomas employed 
his great intellect in defining and systematizing. Indeed, on 
the whole, I believe that religious differences produce more 
good than harm. But on the other hand, the importance of 
good political and social institutions is certain. For the good 
of society, therefore, any sect whose success would endanger 
such institutions ought to be put down, by quiet and peaceable 
means if possible, but if necessary by force. This is not per- 
secution, but only wise government. To put down by force 
any religious opinion or practice which does not endanger 
political and social welfare, merely because it is injurious to 
religion or contrary to revelation, is persecution, and is always 
both foolish and wicked—especially because, after all, no one 
can be sure what revealed truth really is.” We believe this is a 
fair statement, and if so it is plain that the real difference be- 
tween these gentlemen and a Catholic ruler who should refuse 
to allow Protestant doctrines to be introduced into a country 
where the whole people is Catholic, is not upon the question 
whether the State can rightly put down injurious opinions and 
practices connected with religion ; but upon these, viz., whether 
we have any means of knowing with certainty what religious 
truth really is, and whether the diffusion of heresy in a nation 
in which as yet it does not exist, is injurious or not. These no 
doubt are questions upon which Catholics know one thing and 
modern Protestants fancy the contrary. But when they say 
that undoubting Catholics acted wickedly in acting as if the 
Catholic conviction were well founded ; what they really mean, 
whether they know it or not, is that it is wicked to differ 
fundamentally from themselves as to the importance of such 
religious truth as has no obvious connection with material 
prosperity. 
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Mormonism is a development of Protestantism by an unedu- 
cated man of strong natural sense, who said to Mr. Dixon, 
“King James’s Bible is my Bible. I know of none other.” 
“Tn fact,” adds our author, “he seems to regard that version 
as in some sort Divine, and the very language in which it is 
couched as in some sort sacred.” It naturally takes a different 
development in the minds of thinking, speculating men ; who 
are abundant in New England. The sects it has thus gene- 
rated, several of which Mr. Dixon visited, are of far less 
political importance than the Mormons, and therefore thought 
much less of in the United States. Their social and moral 
lessons are perhaps even more important. Brigham Young 
assumes that the social condition described in the Book of 
Genesis must always and in all places be the most perfect ; 
they having laid aside reverence for all former laws and insti- 
tutions, questioning and disputing all that have been first prin- 
ciples with all former generations of men, are resolved to found 
a new system of politics, society, and morals, which shall be 
purely American. Here they have naturally been met by the 
question of woman’s place in society. Has it been in times 
past, is it now, what it ought to be? and, if not, upon what 
principles are things to be set right? Here Mr. Dixon ex- 
presses an opinion in which we heartily concur, that the position 
of every married woman, at least so far as it depends upon the 
laws of England, is flagrantly unjust. If she is not unjustly 
treated, it is not because of, but in spite of the law. And 
thus a sense of actual injustice comes in to augment in this 
particular instance, the disposition to question whatever exists. 

The result may be traced through the whole of the second 
volume. There is hardly one thinking man or woman who 
has not wholly thrown aside all previously existing opinions 
and doctrines upon this relation, which runs through the whole 
life of every human being, many of them being integral parts 
of God’s revealed laws. Instead of them all, one has devised 
one new theory, one another ; usually wild in the extreme, often 
hideously licentious. But it may very seriously be doubted 
whether there is in the United States so much as one active- 
minded man or woman (except Catholics) who has not devised 
or adopted some one or more theory utterly revolutionary with 
regard to the relation of man to woman and of woman to man. 
We shall proceed very shortly to illustrate this from the sects 
of which Mr. Dixon gives us a detailed and most interesting 
account. - It is one merit of his book that he has evidently 
succeeded in seeing everything as far as possible from the 
point of view occupied by those whom he visited. He shared 
their table, he walked with them over their gardens and farms, 
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he led them to converse freely, sometimes more freely than he 
feels himself at liberty to publish. The result has evidently 
been that he has felt with the poet, “none are all evil.” Men 
are apt to picture to themselves, as something like monsters, 
those whom they know only as enemies or opponents— 
or, again, who have adopted principles which they believe or 
know to be false or immoral—and still more, those whose names 
have become notorious for great crimes. If thrown into 
friendly intercourse with the same men, they often find it 
difficult to maintain even the hatred they ought to feel for 
their crimes, finding the criminal so different from their expecta- 
tions. Englishmen about Napoleon in his exile—Roundheads 
attending Charles I. in prison—were strongly impressed in this 
way. Especially is this the case when we are thrown into 
intercourse with persons who have been misled by heretics. 
Their heresy is only part of their character, and those who 
draw near them, loathing it only as it deserves, are sometimes 
taken by surprise to find the men themselves possessed of so 
many amiable, and even good qualities. Ifwe mistake not, Mr. 
Dixon has felt this himself, and the life-like accounts he gives 
of the members of these strange sects, whom he knew person- 
ally, will almost compel his readers to feel the same. We 
judge even of Mr. Dixon’s host at Oneida Creek, not as of a 
personification of evil, but rather as of a man who, long beaten 
about without a pilot or a compass upon a surging sea of doubt 
and error, has, unhappily, made shipwreck upon a fatal rock. 
The common principle of all these sects is that they make 
a tabula rasa of all former beliefs as to the relations and 
duties of woman to man and man to woman. ‘To construct a 
new edifice has often cost them years of doubt, change, experi- 
ment, and suffering. With some the process is still going on. 
Thus the “Female Seers,” to whom our author devotes a 
chapter, do not seem to have formed as yet any moral system 
of the universe. They only see former states of existence, 
“hear people of past times talk, and taste the food which 
*saurians and crustaceans crunched in the pre-diluvian 
* world.” Other things in this book are so much more morally 
startling, that a quiet announcement like that has in it 
something of repose. However, some practical things these 
female Seers do tell us; that ‘men were once like monkeys, 
and that even then women were in advance of them.” 
There seems here to be some occult reference to the story of 
Orson. However this may have been, Eliza Farnham, of 
Staaten Island, of whose teaching we have a full account in 
the chapter headed “The Revolt of Woman,” has founded “a 
‘school which,” says ourauthor, “is already aChurch,with its he 
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and canons, its seers and sects,” upon the dogma of the natural 
superiority of woman to man. We are not told much of their 
theology, only women are to interpret the world unseen as well 
as seen, to the inferior sex; for “the reign of Science is over ; 
that of Spiritualism is begun.” She does favour us, however, 
with some instruction as to the fall ; “‘ Eve is not the weak, but 
the strong. She finds Adam in bonds, and she sets him free ; 
the consequences of her act are noble, and through her courage 
man did not fall, but rise; she “did a great service to 
humanity ” when she plucked the forbidden fruit. ‘ The 
ascendancy of woman began in Paradise.” This being the 
case, the ladies who formed the “ Society for promoting equal 
rights” are, indeed, modest. Unlike the Scythians of old, 
instead of reducing their rebellious slaves to their former 
subjection, they claim only equality. These ladies, of whom 
Dr. Mary Walker is one, adopt male dress as a step to 
equality. Then the Spiritualists arein America a Church. Our 
author gives an account of a great meeting of this Church in 
Providence, Rhode Island :—*‘ Their eyes were preternaturally 
“bright; their faces preternaturally pale. Many of them 
“ practised imposition of hands. Nearly all the men wore 
“ long hair; nearly all the women were closely cropped.” Of 
their sayings many are recorded :— 


A tone of stern hostility towards the religious creeds and moral standards 
of all Christian nations marked the speeches of men and women throughout 
this Convention ; a tone which is hardly softened by a word in the official 
reports. Miss Susie Johnson said “she for one would build no more 
churches,” for they had already too long oppressed and benighted humanity. 
Mr. Andrew Foss “thanked God this was not an age of worship, but of 
investigation.” Dr. H. T. Child said that “Spiritualism has bridged the gulf 
between Abraham’s bosom and the rich man’s hell. Let thanksgiving be 
added to thanksgiving for every blow that is struck to weaken the super- 
structure of human law—law which, by the hand of man, punishes man for 
doing wrong.” Mr. Perry said, “ As a spiritualist, I have yet to learn that 
we hold anything as sacred, and I am opposed to any resolution that has the 
word ‘sacred’ in it.” Mr. Finney said, “The old religion is dying out. We 
are here to represent this new religion, born of the Union, and of the types 
of humanity in a cosmopolitan geography, the die of which was cast in the 
forges of Divine Providence” (vol. ii. p. 163). 


As to their dogma, “they maintain the dual nature of the 
Godhead, assuming a female and a male essence—a Motherhood 
as well as a Fatherhood in the Creator, and inferring from this 
duality of God the equal rights and privileges of the sexes on 
earth.” 

A man might perhaps be excused if the grotesqueness of some 
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of these things prevented his feeling their sadness. But when 
he sees the total overthrow of all first principles, both of faith 
and morals, which they imply, and considers what evils must 
flow from them, he would be hard-hearted indeed, if sadness 
did not predominate. 

Hitherto we have spoken of sects that mingle freely with 
the world at large, or even of schools of opinion hardly formed 
into separate sects. But many religious bodies in America 
have actually separated themselves from the ordinary society 
of the country, and are living in communities apart. Three of 
these Mr. Dixon visited, and describes at length. 

The Tunkers, as they are called by the world; by them- 
selves “the Brethren”; by their neighbours “the harmless 
people,” live in villages in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 
They are Anabaptists; but as to dress, language, oaths, 
fighting, &c., resemble Quakers. They do not absolutely 
forbid marriage, but the minister who marries any couple is 
obliged repeatedly to urge upon them Punch’s “ advice to 
persons about to marry” to the very last—Don’t—on what 
principle our author confesses he does not know. 

The Shakers are a very remarkable body. ‘They were 
originally founded by a woman named Ann Lee, apparently a 
sincere fanatic, who, separating herself from her husband, 
established their first community. They have now eighteen 
such communities in the United States, and in 1860 their 
inmates exceeded 6,000. In one of these, at Mount Lebanon, 
in the State of New York, Mr. Dixon spent some days as a 
guest, and was received with great kindness. Their peculiarity 
is that they profess strict celibacy. If we rightly understand 
our author, they consider the married state unlawful for 
Christians under the present dispensation, but do not expect 
celibacy to be practised except by those who enter their 
communities. They often receive families; the husband and 
wife, parent and child resigning those relations and becoming 
merely brothers and sisters. All have a common roof anda 
common table; each brother has a room to himself; two 
sisters share the same. Their food is vegetables, raised from 
their own land. Whether they consider the use of animal 
food a sin we are not told. The meals are silent—at 6 A.m., 
12 noon, and 6 p.m. Every one works. In gardening and 
cultivation they are so much superior to anyone else in the 
States as to be a proverb. Their perfumes are known as the 
best in New York, and even in London. As to their worship, 
which we would gladly have had described by a friend (not cari- 
catured as it has often been), we are only told that it is 
“danced and sung,” and the music is greatly admired. They 
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have no private property ; one who joins them surrenders all. 
“ He must labour with his hands for the common good; he 
- must forget all ranks and titles in the world ; he must abandon 
his house and kin, his books and friends, his wife and child.” 
One might fancy he was reading a Protestant account of a 
religious order. They believe in a special intercourse between 
God and man, and, adds our author, “ in angels and in spirits, 
not as a theological dogma, but as a practical human fact.” 
The expression is quaint, but well expresses the ordinary way 
in which religious truths are considered among Protestants as 
things to be spoken of on Sundays, but not to be allowed to 
intrude among the realities of life. The Shakers, like many 
of the so-called “ Spiritualists,” believe not only that they 
are always surrounded by spirits, but that spirits are ever 
visible to their eyes. ‘ You have only to watch Sister Antoi- 
nette for a moment, when yon are not yourself engaging her 
attention, to see by her hushed face, by her rapt eye, by her 
wandering manner, that she believes herself in another 
presence, more revered, more august, than anything of earth.” 
Connected with this they say that the departed are not dead 
but only become changed; and they look for no further 
resurrection of the body, holding that they are now living in 
“the resurrection order.” ‘To this society it. seems men and 
women are attracted by the very things which make it repul- 
sive to flesh and blood. In America, as in Protestant England, 
there are hardly any opportunities for those who desire to 
leave ordinary tasks and pleasures, and devote themselves 
wholly to the unseen life of the soul. When one of those spiritual 
cyclones sweeps over the land of which we hear as revivals, 
there are many excited to some such wish, and it should 
seem they join the Shakers; not so much that they are im- 
pressed with their peculiar doctrines, as that they long for 
their life. ‘The eighteen Shaker unions represent eighteen 
revivals. According to Elder Frederick, who is watching with 
a keen and pitying eye the vagaries of the new spiritualist 
movements in America, a nineteenth revival is now at hand, 
from the action of which he expects a considerable extension 
of his Church.” 

The Shakers’ system completely answers the American per- 
plexity about the relations of man to woman. ‘They are on 
terms of equality, each community having over it one man 
and one woman, and the abolition of marriage prevents the 
rise of new difficulties. If any one asks whether scandals 
never arise in such mixed communities, in which children of 
both sexes are trained to manhood and womanhood, and 
remain in them for life, we can only reply that our author 
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says nothing, yea or nay, upon that delicate subject. 
Perhaps his position as a familiar guest in the community 
made him unwilling to ask on the spot or to record any 
rumours which one would imagine must have reached his ears 
elsewhere. 

One more sect remains to be mentioned; but our author 
says, “ How shall I describe in English words the innermost 
social life so freely opened to my view by these religious 
zealots. ‘To an Arab family I could easily shape the matter, 
so as to leave out nothing of importance to my tale ; for the 
Arabs have derived from their fathers a habit of calling things 
by their simplest names. We English have another mode, that 
of hushing up nature in a fine sense of science.” How true 
this is, must have struck all who have ever read the Old 
Testament. But to English readers we may quote our 
author’s words. At Oneida Creek, in the State of New York 
live “a Bible family;” ‘ Bible People,” so they call them- 
selves; or, again, “ Perfectionists ”—this name describes their 
dogma; or “ Bible Communists.” About 300 of them reside 
under one roof; they own and cultivate about 300 acres of 
land, from which, in a single year, they have sold preserved 
fruit to the value of £5,000 sterling. They set up a manu- 
facture of superior traps for vermin, by which, in a year, they 
cleared £15,000. Well might Horace Greely tell our author, 
“You will find that Oneida communion is a trade success.” 
For Communists they are, and have succeeded in that “com- 
munity of goods” which has failed so often elsewhere. Their 
founder says, other attempts failed, “because they were not 
founded on Bible truth.” His own theological foundation is that 
of those Manichees who said they could not sin, do what they 
might. This he calls “holiness,” and a wretched convert who 
abandons the attempt at self-control is said to “ profess holi- 
ness.”’ One of his main principles is what he calls “‘ brotherhood 
of man and woman.” The Shaker chief, Frederick, says, 
“you may expect to see the Bible families increase very fast ; 
they meet the desires of a great many men and women in this 
country ; men who are weary, women who are fanatic; giving 
in the name of religious service a free rein to the passions, 
with a deep sense of repose. Women find in them great field 
for the affections. The Bible Communists give a pious 
character to free love, and the sentiment of free love is rooted 
in the heart of New York.” 

This execrable sect professes to solve the difficulty of man’s 
relations to woman by abolishing all law, Divine as well as 
human, “ by declaring marriage a fraud and property a theft ” ! 
“ Applicants for admission,” says our author, “are refused from 
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day to day. Three or four offers to come in have been 
refused while I have been lodging at the Creek ; the system of 
life practised here being regarded as experimental. The founda- 
tions are now regarded as having been laid. When the 
details have been wrought out, other families will be formed in 
New York and in the New England States.” Upon this sect 
our author spends fifty-eight pages. 

Our analysis is ended. Is any comment needed? Society 
in America has moved and is moving freely in the direction 
towards which in England itis tending, in spite of hindrances. 
While many persons have imagined that nothing is thought of 
except “the almighty dollar,” it is plain that multitudes of 
men and women are thinking out the great problems of human 
society ; and, alas, it is equally plain that they “find no end in 
wandering mazes lost,” or an end far worse than none. Light 
is a gift from God. In the sunshine of His glorious Revelation 
all things glow with a glory not theirs, but His. That light 
shines undiminished in His Church. When our nation was 
separated from it three centuries ago, it retained a twilight 
borrowed from an imperfect reflection. It has wandered 
farther and farther, until it is now groping in utter darkness ; 
in which, alas! men still say—we see. The Mormons are far 
on their way back to utter heathenism. Mr. Dixon has a 
fanciful idea that they have caught the moral character of the 
Indian tribes which they have devoured. ‘The real explanation 
is much more simple; the Red Indians are in a state of 
degraded nature; the Mormons are fast settling down into it. 
Heathenism comes in upon them in the form of polygamy, 
many of the evil effects of which are not yet developed, but 
will not be long in following. But polygamy itself is as 
nothing, compared with the foulness of the Bible communists 
or the monstrous absence of all female instinct attributed by 
Mr. Dixon to the native ladies of Boston; for the Mormon 
woman, though not in the Christian sense of the word a wife, 
is faithful to her master, and a careful mother of her children. 
Indeed, their law punishes adultery with death. The greater 
evil still is the absolute subversion of all first principles, and 
to any thinking man it must surely be plain, that what we have 
to expect from this is not merely any number and variety of 
strange opinions, but a widely-devastating revolution, over- 
throwing not thrones only, but those venerable idols of the 
Englishman—respectability and property themselves. 

This, then, is the future hope of the United States as it is 
also of England, that they have within them a large and daily 
increasing body of men and women who have, and know that 
they have, a Divine law, by which they are resolved to act, and 
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for it, if necessary, to die, come what may. It is highly 
creditable to Mr. Hepworth Dixon that the great impression 
made upon him by all that he has seen and heard in America 
is that the dissolution of law and authority has been caused 
chiefly by the want of such a Divine sanction for law. Again 
and again this thought breaks out with evident earnestness. 
He has travelled in Mahometan lands, and what has chiefly 
struck him there is that law, instead of changing with the 
changing caprice, either of a multitude or a despot, can never 
shift, until the very foundation of their national existence, their 
religion (which, though false, embodies many revealed truths) 
has been undermined. For the law, which regulates all the 
relations of man and man, and especially those of man and 
woman, is the Koran. On the other hand he complains— 

One of the sorry jests in which we are apt to array our falsehoods, says that 
our English and American codes of law are founded on the precepts of our 
faith. Let us try this dogma by a test. A just and pious man, fresh from 
his study of holy writ, shall walk with his Bible in his hand into the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and shall then and there try to persuade the pre- 
siding judge that the Sermon on the Mount is good American law ; binding 
on every follower of Christ. Have you any kind of doubt as to what would 
become of that just and pious man? You know that the judge would pity, 
the advocate quiz, the audience mock, and the officer seize him. Remove 
the scene from the Capitol at Washington to the gateway of Damascus. In 
the Oriental city such a man might go before the Kadi, Koran in hand, 
assured that his citations from the holy book would be heard ; and, if his 
views of them were sound, that they would govern the verdict to be given. 
And the reason is plain ; an Oriental has not two laws, one for the street, 
another for the gate ; one for his harem and a second for his mosque. His 
moral life and his civil life have one source, one end, and he finds no war 
between the teachings of his Cadi and the teachings of his Priest. What do 
our judges know of Christ, of Moses, of Abraham? As lawyers, nothing. . .. 
A prime result of our laws being Pagan, while our morals are Christian, is the 
fact, so strange and so bewildering to an Oriental, that, with us, the practice 
of virtue is regarded as a public affair—a thing between a man and his Maker 
only, not, as with the Moslems, between a man and his fellow. .. . The truth is, 
we English and Americans have hardly yet embraced Christianity as a scheme 
of life. We find our religion at church, and when we have sung our psalms and 
breathed our prayers, we go back into the streets to be governed for another 
week by our Pagan law. Our courts of justice have no authority to notice 
moral offences. . . In all the advancingschools of American,thought this topic is 
discussed, the evil is admitted,a remedy is sought . . . The courts and legislatures 
of the Union are continually vexed by petitions in favour of substituting some 
higher rule for the one in vogue [on the subject of marriage]. Will they ever 
find such a rule while they cling to the code of Justinian in preference to the 
Word of God ? (vol. ii. 70). 

There is an earnest religious craving here highly honourable, 
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not only to the author, but to the great people among whom 
he caught the desire. But how strange that it did not occur 
to him that there is a fundamental difference between the 
Koran and that to which he compares it, the Sermon on the 
Mount. He goes on to say— 

A Turk is not permitted by the Cadi to set aside his Sermon on the Mount 
as a precept for Sundays, for good women, for men in childhood and old age 
(p. 78). 

The answer is plain: the Koran contains a code of laws ; the 
Gospels do not. Does our author really believe that the 
Sermon on the Mount could be made a code to settle, for 
instance, all questions of right between husband and wife, 
parent and child? Its Divine principles, no doubt, should 
pervade all law, but in a court something more than principles 
are essential. The American Legislature could not, if it 
would, enact that all questions before the courts should be 
decided by it. There mnst be some code, and the Gospels 
contain none. 

We have, therefore, only one alternative; either Almighty 
God has left Christians without a Divine law of morality, such as 
a judge can enforce; or else He has given them some other such 
law beyond the Sermon on the Mount, beyond the whole letter 
of the New Testament. That He should have done the first is 
inconceivable, for under the Old Testament He gave a 
Divine Law, of which Moses appealed to the people, that no 
nation had laws so just. Were Christians to be in a worse 
condition? Did not He who made man know beforehand the 
need which His creature would feel of a law on subjects of 
morality, such as marriage, conjugal rights, parental authority, 
and the like, which should rest on Divine, not on human autho- 
rity? Mr. Dixon says “ Mahomet’s object [was], according to 
his lights, to promote among his people, not only public peace, 
but holy living.” This we know was also the object of Him 
“in whom was Light.”” May we not without presumption 
say why He also did not give us acode? Because His religion 
was, not like that of Mahommed, for one race and clime, 
but for all nations, all climates, all ages. It was to rule 
nations, administered in every different manner, by absolute 
monarchs, by nobles, by senates, by democracies. And there- 
fore, instead of a code, he left us a living Church, 
infallible in all that touches faith and morals. And the 
sons of that Church have exactly that after which our author 
nobly craves—a Divine rule in all such questions, as well as 
Divine principles, to be applied under the guidance and 
direction of the Church to every detail of every day. The one 
bright ray of hope in the future of the United States is, that 
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the progress of the Catholic Church in the midst of them is 
day by day more rapid and more steady. Long ago it has 
been the conviction of all the most sagacious and acute 
observers that the Catholic religion is the future religion of 
America. The valuable papers lately published in the Htudes 
of the French Jesuit Fathers prove that the accomplishment of 
the prediction is in rapid progress. The one momentous 
interest is that these future Catholics should be deeply imbued 
with the principles of Christian, not of heathen civilization ; 
and it is in this cause that our Holy Father has so long been 
labouring. The blot so forcibly hit by Mr. Dixon is one of 
those especially denounced in the immortal Syllabus, which 
times to come will associate with the great name of Pius IX. 
Our space forbids us to look back, or we could easily show 
that his glorious predecessors, through many an age, in those 
struggles with temporal powers which historians (utterly 
unable to understand their object) refer to the personal 
ambition of the Popes, were really contending for the very 
principle for which our author pleads, a Divine law of morality 
which shall be supreme in the courts over all human law. The 
Church, indeed, can do great things even where the Courts 
ignore this Divine law, as was seen in the heathen Roman 
empire, and in England and the United States at this day. 
But she has never ceased her protests: and by proclaiming 
truth and justice even when forced to submit to injustice 
and falsehood, she maintains her own Divine character. 
And herein is our strength amid the weakness of a 
social world which is going to pieces like a wreck among 
the breakers ; that, let the public law be what it may, we have 
first principles, concerning which, come what may, we are 
certain; and about which we need not to discuss or argue like 
inguirers. They are our heritage; by them we mean, by 
God’s grace, to live—for them we desire, if needful, to die. 








Art. IV.—S. CYRIL AND THE TUMULTS OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


S. Cyrillt Alexandrinit Opera omnia. Migne, Paris. 
Geschichte der Isracliten seit der Zeit der Macabiicr bis auf unsere Tage. Von 
J. M. Jost. Berlin, 1820. 


The History of the Jews. By Henry Harr Mitman, D.D. London: 
Murray, 1863. 


N the 15th of October, in the year 412, at the com- 
mencement of the long reign of Theodosius I1., died at 
Alexandria, Theophilus, the hot-tempered, turbulent, and un- 
scrupulous Patriarch, who for seven-and-twenty years had ha- 
rassed the heathen and persecuted the Saints, anathematized 
heretics and tormented solitaries, with almost equal zeal and 
impartiality. He was a man of violent animosity, and of the 
roughest and readiest action, who did a certain amount of 
good ina most thorough way, and a great deal of mischief in 
a fashion just as complete. Succeeding almost immediately to 
the great Athanasius, he had shown the world how two zealous 
and powerfully-gifted men could differ in temper and in grace, 
so that the one was chastened into the perfection of a Saint, 
whilst the other died a noisy and unsatisfactory agitator. The 
stroke of paralysis that ended the troubled life of Theophilus 
left the great Patriarchal see vacant at a critical time. The 
death-struggle between Christianity and Paganism had passed 
its crisis. ‘lhe world—and, with the rest of the world, Alex- 
andria—was Christian, not de jwre only, as it had been before 
the days of Theophilus, but de facto also. The pagan temples 
had been burnt or turned into churches, the idols paraded 
about the cities and knocked to pieces ; the hideous secrets of 
heathen abomination had been dragged to the light of day, 
and men with no conscience but what nature gave them had 
shuddered, and turned to the Church. Christianity had the 
upper hand at Alexandria as elsewhere, but the contest was 
far from being over. A disputed episcopal election, an heretical 
disturbance, a Jewish riot, a tyrannical governor — in short, 
anything that occurred to warm the hot Alexandrian blood, 
raised the fever to its height again, and the mob of bad Chris- 
tians, half-Christians, and non-Christians, with the Jews (or 
against them, as it might happen), would commit excesses 
enough in a single night to discourage any teaching save the 
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teaching of the Church of Christ. Unless the Church of 
S. Mark is to end in chaos, and the many - peopled city to 
relapse into barbarism two hundred years before her destined 
destruction, the successor of Theophilus must be no common 
man. 

Three days after the death of Theophilus, his nephew Cyril 
was consecrated bishop, and became Patriarch of Alexandria, 
not without a sharp contest with those who would rather have 
had the Archdeacon Timothy. Whether the dispute resulted in 
a popular riot we are not told; but Abundantius, the Augustal 
prefect, was against Cyril, whose success had the effect of 
making him at once a more powerful personage in Alexandria 
than even Theophilus had been. It is to one or two passages 
in the life of S. Cyril of Alexandria that the reader’s attention 
is at present requested; mainly, indeed, to one single occur- 
rence which seems to have been singularly neglected by his- 
torians of every sort. §. Cyril is well known as the opponent 
of Nestorius, and the hero of the Council of Ephesus. But 
8. Cyril had been bishop of Alexandria for seventeen years 
before he wrote his Letter to the Solitaries,*in which he sounded 
without knowing it the first alarms of a battle that was soon 
to rage so fiercely. This long interval was not signalized by 
many events that the rather unsatisfactory historians of the 
times have thought worth recording. But it is of this period 
that we propose to speak, and chiefly for this reason, that the 
one marked occurrence which is mentioned is almost univer- 
sally turned, either by vigorous invective or by tacit acqui- 
escence, to the disadvantage and dishonour of 8. Cyril. ‘The 
expulsion of the Jews from Alexandria, and the subsequent 
(we may say, consequent) murder of Hypatia, are supposed to 
be proof enough that S. Cyril was violent, hot-tempered, and 
overbearing ; and his enemies go much further than this, and 
make him out to be a bad specimen of a bad class, a domineer- 
ing priest with a lust of power and a taste for blood. It is 
hard to admit even the mild side of this charge. We are not 
bound, indeed, to suppose that Cyril became perfect at once, 
or even in seventeen years. But when pride and cruelty are 
charged to a name that appears in the Roman martyrology, 
we may well hesitate and look twice before we acquiesce. In 
the case here spoken of, it is not too much to say that few 
historians have looked attentively even once. The facts, as 
far they are given to us by Socrates,+ the only historian who 





* See Fleury, b. xxxv. c. 3. 

+ Nicephorus only copies Socrates, though he differs from him, or rather 
from a certain reading of his text, in one most important particular, as noticed 
further on. 
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mentions the occurrence, are as follows. The interest and 
vividness of the narrative are much increased by going direct 
to the Greek of the author himself. 

The Alexandrian populace, says Socrates, beyond any other 
populace, rejoices in a rising ; if ever it gets a chance, it rushes 
into the most unbearable excesses ; it never stops in a riot 
till there has been bloodshed. Now it happened that at 
this time (somewhere in the year 415) the mob was violently 
at variance with itself, not about any special or serious matter, 
but on a subject unhappily prominent in every large city—the 
merits of the public dancers. Saturday used to be the great 
day for referring the question of taste in dancing to the ordeal 
of a fight; for on Saturday a certain favourite dancer used to 
perform, drawing immense crowds ; and what made the battle 
still more certain was that the Jews, who of course did no 
work on that day, universally preferred the relaxation of the 
theatre to attendance at the synagogue, and, it would appear, 
had very pronounced opinions about the celebrated actor. The 
Augustal prefect had hitherto managed to prevent these riots 
from becoming outrageous ; ‘‘ but the Jews grew none the more 
charitable to their opponents from the fact that they were pre- 
vented from murdering them, and whereas they were always 
and everywhere the constant enemies of the Christians, so now 
their hostility became still more intense on the occasion of this 
difference about the dancers.” Now it happened that one day 
Orestes, the prefect of Alexandria, was transacting public 
business in the theatre. ‘The business concerned the police 
regulations of the town, and from what follows we may con- 
jecture that Orestes was issuing or dictating some ordinances 
about the dancing riots. It seems to have been a Saturday. 
At any rate the Jews were present in force. The party of 
Cyril also was well represented there, and was eagerly atten- 
tive, to learn what regulations the magistrate was making. 
Among Cyril’s adherents was a man of the name of Hierax, a 
teacher of the rudiments of grammar, “ a red-hot believer in 
the Archbishop, and a conspicuous leader in the applause ” 
with which, in the fashion of the times, they greeted him in 
the pulpit. He was doubtless a well-known character, for on 
this particular occasion the mob of Jews no sooner caught 
sight of him than they raised a terrific outcry, and yelled and 
howled that he had come there for the express purpose of get- 
ting up a party-fight. Orestes, the governor, had his own 
grudges against the Patriar ch and his adherents. ‘The bishops 
of Alexandria, i in his eyes, “ were gradually encroaching in a 
very unwarrantable way on the power of the Augustal pre- 
fects ;”” and Cyril, in addition to his assumptions, . weno to 
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be making it a point “ to watch narrowly everything he did.”’ 
So he seized the unfortunate schoolmaster, and put him to the 
torture there and then in the public theatre. When Cyrii 
heard of this, he sent for the leaders of the Jews, and, “ as it 
seems,” threatened that if they did not cease their riotous 
demonstrations against the Christians, it would be the worse 
for them. When the Jewish rabble came to hear of the Arch- 
bishop’s threats, they became more savage than ever, and went 
on annoying the Christians by a multitude of schemes and 
machinations. The most notable of these plots, and the one 
which brought about their expulsion from Alexandria, the his- 
torian sets down in full. They had instituted a system of 
nocturnal murder, and used to sally out at night to slaughter 
Christians, wearing rings of palm-bark on their fingers, to 
prevent them from slaughtering each other. On one of these 
nights they scattered men over all the quarters of the city, as 
though they had been the public criers, and set them to pro- 
claim that the great church of S. Alexander was on fire. As 
this alarm was passed along, out poured the Christians from 
all quarters to save the church. The Jews at once fell upon 
them and butchered right and left: every man who showed 
the palm-ring token they spared ; every Christian who crossed 
their track they murdered. 

When the morning came, it was not difficult to tell who had 
been the authors of that bloody night’s work. Cyril hesitated 
no longer. Putting himself at the head of the indignant mul- 
titude of Christians, he seized the Jewish synagogues, while 
the people sacked the whole quarter, and drove every Jew out 
of Alexandria. Orestes, the prefect, was not very well pleased 
at this; “he was vehemently grieved to behold such a city 
so suddenly emptied of so many citizens.” He therefore 
wrote an account of the whole affair to the Emperor. Cyril, 
on his part, did not fail to let the Emperor know what the 
Jews had done to deserve their fate ; but at the same time he 
tried his best to disarm the anger of Orestes. ‘‘ The people 
had compelled him to act as he had done; ” had he held back, 
horrors such as even Alexandria had never seen would have 
avenged the perfidy of the Jews. But Orestes was implac- 
able. Not even when Cyril held up the holy Gospels before 
his eyes would he yield to thoughts of peace; and so the 
Church and the civil power remained at w ar, and the evil went 
on. The monks of the Nitriz were not unuscd to leave their 
marshy solitudes, and appear in the streets of Alexandria. 
Theophilus had used them for good purposes and for bad, for 
putting down paganism and for persecuting Origenists ; ‘and 
among the multitudes that were seeking to save their souls in 
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the desert it was not unlikely that some at least would not 
dislike the militant life of which Theophilus had given them a 
taste. Accordingly, some five hundred of them, hearing that 
the nephew of Theophilus seemed likely to require their ser- 
vices, suddenly appeared in Alexandria, and directed their 
attention to the prefect. Meeting him in his chariot, with his 
guards, they saluted him with derisive epithets, and called him 
a “ Sacrificer ” and a “ Greek,” in allusion to his leanings to- 
wards Paganism and the Neo-Platonists. Orestes suspected 
that this was a trick on the part of Cyril, in order to fix this 
character on him, and so compass his downfall; so he called 
out loudly that he was a Christian, and baptized by Atticus of 
Constantinople. The monks paid no attention to him, and 
presently his head was broken by a stone from the vigorous 
arm of one of their number, called Ammonius, and he was 
covered with his own blood. His guards fled to save their 
lives, for the stones now came thick and fast. At this crisis 
the Alexandrian populace, attracted by the riot, and not seeing 
any hostile force except the monks, took the part of the un- 
fortunate prefect, routed his assailants, and captured Ammo- 
nius, who was forthwith tortured to death by the governor. 
An account of this affair likewise, from Orestes on the one 
hand and Cyril on the other, went to Constantinople. Ammo- 
nius, the historian goes on to say, was carried to one of the 
churches, and preconized and panegyrized by the Archbishop 
asa martyr for religion’s sake. ‘ But the moderate men of 
the Christian party did not approve of this, knowing that he 
had suffered the penalty of his own wicked audacity, and Cyril 
not long afterwards allowed the whole affair to be forgotten.” 
But his breach with Orestes became wider and wider; and it 
was not likely to be closed by another sanguinary tumult, 
worse than any that had gone before. Hypatia, the celebrated 
female philosopher, was at that time the light of the last great 
school of Pagan thought —Neo-Platonism. ‘“ She was as 
modest as she was learned,’’ and drew crowds to her lecture- 
hall in the Museum of the Ptolemies. The people began to 
notice that she had long and frequent interviews with Orestes, 
and the idea took hold of them that she was at the bottom of 
the enmity between the governor and the Patriarch. What 
follows is a sad but vivid illustration of the state of transition 
which then prevailed throughout the Roman empire. A few 
fanatics, headed by a certain Peter, a lictor, made up their 
minds to put an end to what they considered a scandal. They 
watched her home one day, dragged her from her chariot at 
her own door, hurried her into the Czesareum, now a Christian 
church, and there literally cut her to pieces with sharp shells, 
2a 2 
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finally burning her mangled remains, and scattering the ashes 
over aneighbouring garden. This, concludes Socrates, brought 
no little dishonour on Cyril and on the Alexandrian Church. 
And he offers the moral reflection that murder and riot and 
such-like things are totally opposite to the spirit of Christ. 
Finally, he informs us that these things happened in the fourth 
year of the episcopacy of Cyril, and during the time of the 


Lenten fast. 

All the important passages of this history have been given, 
as nearly as possible, in the exact words of the author. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the charge against S. Cyril re- 
solves itself into three counts; namely, the expulsion of the 
Jews, the murderous attack on Orestes, and the death of 
Hypatia. The historian lets us see clearly what his own 
opinion about 8. Cyril is. He had a hand in, or approved of, 
all three ; and the tone of the narrative betrays a tenderness 
for Pagans, Jews, and half-Christian prefects, and a hardness 
and meanness in estimating the situation of the bishop and 
the Christians, which are more than sufficient to invite us to 
look at the narrative a little more closely. 

Socrates, the Scholastic, or, in plainer words, the Lawyer, is 
not a writer in whom we can place implicit trust. His 
accuracy in dates is considerable, he often expresses unex- 
ceptionable sentiments in neat phrases, and his narrative, if 
less sustained and powerful than his classical models, is clear, 
expressive, and occasionally picturesque. But his mind had 
a sectarian bias, and he was neither great enough nor generous 
enough thoroughly to see the significance of the Church- 
history that he had undertaken to write. It may not be true 
that he was a Novatian himself; what is certain is, that he 
shows far more sympathy with the Novatians than with the 
Catholics. The calm serenity, so unlike a Greek Catholic of 
the age of Athanasius and Cyril, with which he chronicles the 
impieties of Arianism, the atrocities of the Jews, and the shams 
of expiring paganism, might perhaps be put down to a lawyer- 
like impartiality ; but when he makes out the heresiarch 
Novatus to have been a martyr, when he relates Novatian 
miracles, when he gives a minute chronicle of Novatian 
bishops of Constantinople, when he compares them with 
Catholic prelates, and praises their sermons against the words 
of S. John Chrysostome, we cannot be far wrong in making 
him out to have been at the least very liberal in his orthodoxy, 
and one who would not go out of his way to defend the 
character of his Church, or to clear up the reputation of her 
pastors. To come to the matter which more intimately con- 
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cerns us, his Novatian propensions make hima very suspicious 
witness against §. Cyril of Alexandria. The latter had 
marked the very commencement of his career by enforcing 
the imperial edict which deprived the Novatians of their 
churches and revenues. Socrates relates this with a sinister 
coolness, not to say with evident exaggeration, two chapters 
before he commences to detail the expulsion of the Jews. We 
may be sure that the liberal lawyer would have scant love for 
the Patriarch. But there is another and a curious warning to 
the reader to mistrust him on the subject of S. Cyril. 
Theophilus, as is well known, had uprooted Paganism in 
Alexandria, and either converted or scattered nearly every 
influential heathen. Among those who preferred flight to 
conformity or insignificance, were a priest of Jupiter and 
another priest of some god of the ape kind, who settled at 
Constantinople, and became teachers of grammar. Socrates 
had the happiness of going to school to these two persecuted 
confessors, and he seems to think it rather a thing to be 
proud of. We may imagine in what colours his youthful 
conception of Theophilus, and all that concerned him, must 
have been painted ; and when we remember that every inha- 
bitant of Constantinople, and nearly every orthodox Cathclic 
out of Africa, connected the name of Theophilus with nothing 
so prominently as with the persecution of 8. John Chrysos- 
tome,we may form some idea of the spirit in which our lawyer, 
Constantinopolitan, semi-Novatian, and filled with youthful 
prejudice, would sit down to narrate the rough work that the 
nephew of Theophilus had to get through as best he could. 
When an outside observer looks upon the dust and smoke of a 
battle, where much seems questionable and much more is too 
badly seen to be judged of, it is greatly to be feared that he 
will see only what he wishes to see, and that his chronicle of 
facts will be largely coloured by his prejudices. 

After all, however, what Socrates really says against S. 
Cyril does not amount to much, and a critical examination of 
his narrative will show that he is, on the whole, and perhaps 
in spite of himself, rather a favourable witness. But to give 
the reader a somewhat fuller explanation of the sanguinary 
events described above, and to obtain for ourselves a clearer 
idea of the great Egyptian centre of religion, learning, and 
commerce at the beginning of the fifth century, it will be 
more interesting to put Socrates on one side for a while, and 
to take a wider view. The Alexandrian Jews, in the year 
415, were seditious and ferocious ; they were driven out to a 
man by the Christians. Is this an isolated fact, or is it, on 
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the contrary, only one notable fact among many similar ones ? 
Does previous history give it any significance, or do contem- 
porary events explain it ? 

If a Jew of the present day were capable of being con- 
verted by argument or example, one would think that the 
history of his race, during the first four centuries after it 
had rejected its Messiah, would be sufficient to convert him. 
If ever a people has shown itself to have outlived its pro- 
vidential mission, and to have died a moral death of incurable 
disease and wretched old age, that people is the race of 
Israel. Hardly had the day of Pentecost come and gone, 
when the schisms and bloody divisions which had prepared 
the way for the national apostasy, reappeared as the avengers 
of the very sin that they had brought about. False prophets 
led armies of deluded fanatics to destruction by the sword and 
fire of the Roman, in the caves of Sion, in the deserts of 
Syria, and in the wealthy islands of the Augean sea. Multi- 
tudes went after false Christs; Zealots, Simonites, and Assassins 
anathematized and murdered each other in all Galilee and 
Judea, save in the presence of the Roman garrisons. The cere- 
monial law of Moses was forced upon every neck with the 
extremity of fanatical rigour, wherever it could by physical 
possibility be carried out ; but one point in which it could not 
be enforced was the precept of trespass-offering for blood, for 
“it was impossible to kill as many animals as there were 
human victims slain by their fellow-men.” * Morality was at 
an end; there was now no voice of God, no warning prophet, 
to keep them steadfast to the moral law in the midst of the 
corruptions of the Pagan world. Had the Romans merely 
left them to themselves, they would have cut each other to 
pieces, and sunk out of sight almost as soon as they did. But 
the hatred of Pagan for Jew was still more intense than the 
sectarian animosity that one Jew felt for another. Long 
before the coming of Christ, their exclusiveness and incompre- 
hensible obstinacy (as it seemed to the rest of the world) 
had earned for them the contempt of the Greeks and the 
hatred of the Romans. Their perfidy and avarice, their wealth, 
their clannishness, made them an alien party in every Greek 
city. They were “the enemies of the human race,” and 
much of the odium that Christianity had to bear in the first 
three centuries was the consequence of its connection with the 
hated Jews. Roman proconsuls and governors of every grade 
looked upon them as lawful prey, and the populace, whenever 
they could safely do so, rose with wild energy, in every city, 
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to plunder and massacre the Jews’ quarter. It was not to be 
expected that the Jews should bear all this, and make no 
sign. Not only in Palestine itself, but in every principal 
Greek city, their strength was considerable. The bonds of 
that strong organization that had made them survive such 
catastrophes as the captivity of Nabuchodonosor and the 
conquest of Antiochus, were not all at once broken. Jewish 
seditions kept bursting out like the eruptions of a volcanic 
belt, as though one had a hidden dependence upon another, and 
when the Jews rose, they were well able to crowd the ven- 
geance of twenty years into a single day of horrible atrocity. 
Thus, for three centuries, the heathen robbed and tyrannized, 
and the Jew, as the chance offered, repaid himself in pagan 
gold and pagan blood, and a tradition of hatred grew up, 
which even the conversion of the empire to Christianity did 
not mitigate all at once. Christian bishops preached mildness 
and peace, but their flocks too often forgot everything but the 
old feuds, and, above all, the Jews themselves had by this 
time, between despair and oppression, been goaded to a 
chronic state of fanaticism that set consequences at nought, 
and was deaf to reason and charity. 

In Egypt the Jews formed, perhaps, one-seventh of the 
whole population of the Nile valley and the Delta; their 
chief stronghold was, of course, Alexandria, whose north- 
eastern angle was cut off and reserved for their special 
habitation. There, surrounded partly by the sea and the 
city walls, and everywhere else by serviceable ramparts and 
gates that could be shut in case of need, they traded and 
throve, with intervals of more exciting work, from the time 
of Alexander the Great, under Ptolemies and Augustal pre- 
fects, until the day when 8. Cyril swept them out. Their 
numbers and wealth made them strong and confident ; the 
Ptolemies had protected and encouraged them; they even 
had a temple iti Egypt, wherein, by some strange interpre- 
tation of the law, they presumed to offer sacrifice as at 
Jerusalem. Indeed, they seem to have had some kind of: 
an idea that Egypt, so often connected with their own history, 
and spoken of in their Scriptures, was destined to be a 
second home of their race. But the Alexandrian Greeks 
hated them; and when the Romans had come, and some 
crazy emperor wanted to make the Jews adore his statue, or 
admit his standard into their synagogue, the whole Greek 
population, with the students of the University and the 
Egyptians of the Rhacdtis, would pour along the Heptastadion, 
burst the gates of the Jews’ quarter, and carry in fire, sword, 
and pillage, under the grim superintendence of the legion- 
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aries. Then the Jews would retaliate. For instance, on one 
occasion, when some of their countrymen had been murdered 
in the theatre, out they swarmed from their quarter, armed 
with great stones and any weapon that came to hand, stormed 
the theatre, and had well-nigh set it on fire, and made a 
holocaust of their enemies, when they were stopped, as usual, 
by the Roman soldiers. And so things alternated—sometimes 
a larger wave would sweep over Alexandria, like the great 
rising of the Jews of the Pentapolis (A.D. 115). On this lovely 
and fertile bank of the Mediterranean, the children of Israel 
were numerous and thriving, as elsewhere, and hated and 
oppressed like their brethren. Suddenly, at a moment almost 
contemporary with other fierce outbreaks in Asia Minor, the 
Jews of Cyrene and neighbouring cities rose upon their 
scorners, murdered Greeks and Romans alike, and revelled 
in a Saturnalia of horrors. They are said to have made their 
prisoners fight with wild beasts and with each other in the 
arena ; to have devoured the flesh of their victims, and dressed 
themselves in their skins; and to have gone to lengths even 
yet more sickening. 220,000 souls seem to have perished 
at their hands. The rising did not stop at Cyrene, but spread 
itself eastward along the coast, and the Jews of every city 
swelled its blood-stained bands. The lake Mareotis, the 
western protection of Alexandria, brought them at last to a 
stand. The Roman governor had no troops to meet them in 
the field, but the Alexandrians, first taking the precaution to 
thoroughly subdue and fasten up their own turbulent Jews 
(and this seems not to have been effected without the usual 
bloodshed), sallied out and gave the insurgents such a check 
that, like a swarm of their native locusts, they left half their 
numbers on the field, and the rest went off in two different 
directions, one part on towards Palestine, the other up the 
Nile, to found a happy Jewish commonwealth in Upper Egypt; 
more probably, to be sent to slave in the quarries of Syene, 
or to perish among the black rocks of the sandy desert. The 
vengeance of Rome was not slow in visiting the rebellious 
race; and the Jews of Egypt, after Hadrian’s vindictive 
measures, hated, and were hated, still more bitterly than 
before. 

Immediately after the founding of the Catholic Church, the 
Jews of the Roman empire at a distance from Palestine had 
not shown any rancorous hostility to the Christians, but rather 
the contrary. The Christians were generally Jews by birth, 
and the heathens confounded Jews and Christians together. 
But as the Christian Church rose and spread, as the Greek 
cities began to be converted, and as the Church freed herself 
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more and more from the observances of the synagogue, the 
Jews grew violent, and displayed their fanaticism. At the 
martyrdom of 8S. Polycarp (A.D. 170), as Eusebius expressly 
mentions, the Jews were very conspicuous. They joined with 
the heathens in cursing him and calling for the lions ; they 
zealously assisted in carrying wood and faggots from the 
neighbouring shops and baths for the fire; and it seems to have 
been entirely due to their suggestion that the holy body was 
burnt to ashes, in order to prevent its being carried off by the 
Christians. It was the Jews who tried to fasten upon the 
Church the charge of worshipping an ass’s head, originally 
fixed by the pagans upon the Jews themselves. In the per- 
secution of Diocletian we read that they made no attempt to 
conceal their satisfaction at the promised extermination of the 
Christians. At Alexandria we do not at first find them very 
demonstrative against the martyrs. The reason is that the 
pagan Greeks would not have suffered them to interfere with- 
out dire consequences. But this was promising badly for the 
day when those same Greeks should be Christians; and the 
promise of evil was more than fulfilled. When Constantine 
became a convert,the Jews trembled ; they were quite con- 
scious of their own feelings about Christianity, and they could 
not hope that Christians thought very differently of themselves. 
Yet Constantine did not persecute them. One of his laws, 
however, is very significant. ‘ Be it known to the Jews,” he 
says, “to their elders and their patriarchs, that if, hereafter, 
any one shall forsake their deadly sect, and betake himself to 
the true worship of God, and they shall attempt his life with 
stones, or by any other lawless violence (as we know has hap- 
pened sometimes), the guilty parties and all their abettors shall 
be burnt.”” But the power of Constantine could not reach the 
kingdom of Persia, where at this very time the Jews were 
stirring up Sapor to that cruel persecution which has given 
so many martyrs to the Church. It seems no exaggeration, 
if we may believe Sozomen,* to say that this most bloody 
persecution was the work of the Jews; they had the confi- 
dence of the king and of the queen, they partly directed and 
partly cringed to the ruling Magians, and, trampling alike 
on the law of Moses and the law of nature, they set them- 
selves with fierce determination to root the Christian name 
out of the kingdom. 

The Roman empire began to be Christian, and Arianism 
began to harass the Church. In Arianism the Jews saw their 
opportunity ; and Arianism takes us back to Alexandria. 
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The ferocity of the tumults to which Arianism gave rise 
had, perhaps, never been equalled even in Alexandria. On 
the one hand, brute force, represented by the Prefect, and 
malice and licence, represented by Jews, pagans, and the scum 
of the mob, were on the Arian side; whilst, on the other, the 
majority, or nearly the majority, of the peoplewere Christians, and 
fervent, nay impetuous, Catholics. If we had not the very words 
of S. Athanasius himself, we could hardly credit what is related 
of Alexandria during this terrible time. His words had better 
be given in full, literally translated from the Greek, for they 
not only show what sort of neighbours the inhabitants of the 
Alexandrian Jewry were becoming, but they give us one more 
picture of the dying throes of a hideous paganism. He has 
just mentioned the indignation of his Catholic flock, when the 
Augustal prefect had announced to them that Athanasius was 
deposed and Gregory of Cappadocia was now their bishop. 
He continues :— 

The people were very indignant, and flocked to the churches, when the 
news was spread about, determined that no Arian impiety should defile the 
faith of the Church. Philagrius, the prefect—the man who once before was 
known to have insulted the Church and the Church’s consecrated virgins, a 
renegade from his faith, a fellow-countryman of Gregory, who owed his place to 
the court influence of the Eusebians, and was therefore, as may be supposed, 
a sorry friend to the Church,—this Philagrius gathered together by promises 
—promises which he only too scrupulously fulfilled—the heathen mob, the 
Jews, and all the abandoned characters of the city, worked them up to a pitch 
of frenzy, and then hounded them in pell-mell on. the people assembled in 
the churches. To give an idea of what ensued is out of my power; it is 
beyond language and expression ; the memory cannot dwell on it without 
sorrowful tears. What ancient tragedy has come up to it? In what war 
or dire persecution did such things happen? The Church and the sacred 
baptistery were set on fire ; at once the whole city was filled with the out- 
cries, the wailings, and the grief of the outraged people, protesting against 
the Prefect, and the brute force employed against them. The sacred and 
undefiled virgins were horribly insulted, or nearly killed ; the monks were 
trodden under foot and left to die; some were brained with the discus ; 
some were killed with swords and bludgeons; others were wounded and 
beaten, The holy table was profaned with indescribable impiety and wick- 
edness. They sacrificed birds and snails to the glory of their idols, and 
they burnt all the Holy Scriptures they could find, blaspheming our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God. In the sacred baptis- 
tery (horrible to relate!) the deicide Jews and unbelieving pagans, unre- 
strained by decency, committed such obscenities in word and deed that I am 
ashamed to relate them. Nay, some of the impious crew, imitating the 
bitterest of the persecutors, would seize the consecrated women, and 
drag them about, forcing them to blaspheme the Lord, or, if they refused, 
stabbing and kicking them. 
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Gregory, who had promised pay and booty to the heathens, Jews, and 
other conquerors in this iniquitous victory, now fulfilled his promise (for he 
was well pleased with what had been done), and gave them the church to 
sack. What followed was worse than the horrors of war or piracy. They 
fell to spoil and pillage ; all the large store of wine they drank, or wasted, or 
carried off; they appropriated the oil of olives ; doors and railings were 
borne away as trophies ; the wall-lamps were pulled down, and the wax 
candles were taken to burn before idols. In a word, destruction and death 
filled the church. But they did not stop here. Priests, and many of the 
people were torn with scourges; the holy virgins were stripped of their 
veils, dragged before the prefect’s judgment-seat, and thrust into prison. 
Some were outlawed, some beaten with the slave’s lash, and they attempted 
to starve out the colleges of ecclesiastics and consecrated women, by inter- 
cepting their food. This happened in the Lenten time, when the brethren 
were fasting ; nay, on the very day of Good Friday itself, Gregory induced 
the prefect to order to be publicly scourged, during one hour, no less than 
thirty-four virgins, married women, and men of gentle birth.* 


Such were the scenes that were to be witnessed in the 
churches and streets of Alexandria during the intrusion of an 
Arian usurper, supported by the power of a half-pagan pre- 
fect. This was in or about 340, that is, some seventy years 
before the time of 8. Cyril. If we pass over thirty years, 


aud come to within a generation of the death of ‘Theo- 
philus, curiously enough we find the self-same history 
repeated over again, only it is on the authority of a different 
writer, and its details are even more sickening to read than 
those of S. Athanasius. The Patriarch Peter was the suc- 
cessor of the great champion of orthodoxy, and it is to his own 
letter, preserved to us by Theodoret,+ that we are indebted for 
this companion picture of Arianism and Alexandrian history. 
The intruder this time was Lucius, the military authoritics 
were Palladius, the prefect, a rabid pagan, and Count Magnus, 
an old church-burner, and the instruments were, as before, 
the mob, the heathens, and—the Jews. These last enjoy the 
same prominence as they did in the account of S. Athanasius, 
and as they would be, speaking generally, the children of those 
who had burnt, sacked, and murdered thirty years before, we 
may take it for granted that the tradition of hatred to the 
Greek was fast turning into that of hatred for the Christian. 
This took place in 373, during the reign of the Arian Valens, 
who persecuted the Catholics, and favoured heretics, heathens, 
and Jews ; arid, accordingly, we are not surprised to find these 
favourites of his rampant over the whole Eastern empire. Let 


* §. Athan., Epist. Encyce., 3, 4. 
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it be borne in mind that the majority were now Catholics, 
and that Jews and heathens were literally déspairing and 
desperate. No wonder, therefore, that when a worthless 
prince is found to encourage them, they show the worst of 
their many bad sides. They were now reduced to the scum 
of the earth, the sweepings of a degraded priesthood, the very 
lees of the great cities; when they stirred themselves up, it 
could only be expected that their actions and presence. would 
be horrible to their contemporaries and indescribable by history. 
Theodosius the Great succeeded Valens, and paganism was 
doomed. It could be endured no longer. Decrees went out 
into all Asia and Egypt that the idols were to be flung down 
and the temples destroyed. Even Theophilus, uninviting as 
his character is, arrests our sympathies, and makes us almost 
admire him, while he digs up the foundation of pagan temples, 
demolishing the massive Serapeion, smashing to pieces the 
awful figure of Serapis, and establishing his faithful monks in 
the haunts of converted priests and routed oracles. The revolu- 
tion was a stern and a sharp one, but even the pagan instructor 
of Socrates, who was one of the victims, and who boasted of 
having killed nine Christians with his own hand, does not 
seem to have accused Theophilus of blood or cruelty. But it 
was an experiment dangerous enough to make Theodosius, 
when he heard of its success, raise his hands to heaven with 
thanks that such a crisis had been safely passed, and Alex- 
andria not destroyed. And Paganism never afterwards lifted 
up its head, at least in Alexandria. 

But what of the Jews? How these consistent coadjutors of 
the heathen and the heretic bore the utter discomfiture of their 
allies we cannot find direct evidence to tell us; but one 
thing is quite clear—they were no better for the lesson. At 
this very point of history, just after the reign of Theodosius, 
and the overturning of the idols throughout the Roman 
empire, a simultaneous outbreak of the volcanic Jewish 
fanaticism arrests our attention. There was one of their 
feasts, the feast of Purim, the commemoration of a wonderful 
deliverance of their ancestors, which seems to have been cele- 
brated by them with all the greater relish and licence in pro- 
portion as their cause grew more hopeless and their position 
sunk lower. It was the tumult and riot of these feasts that 
stirred up both the Jews and their enemies throughout the 
whole East, about the time that Cyril succeeded Theophilus. 
In the cries, yells, and blasphemies of the Jews, in the gib- 
beted figure of Aman carried through the streets, and in the 
curses invoked on all enemies of the people of Israel, the 
Christian population were not slow to see an impious allusion 
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to the Crucifixion and to their own faith. The consequence 
was, fighting and bloodshed. In Macedonia, Dacia, and 
Illyria, in Syria, at Antioch itself, in the islands of Minorca 
and of Crete,we read of feuds, burnings of synagogues, murder 
on the part of the Jews, too often of retaliation on that of the 
Christians, and sometimes, though rarely, of large conversions 
to Christianity. A law of Theodosius II. (408) forbade the 
public celebration of the Purim; there was another law which 
prohibited the erection of new synagogues. 8. Simeon 
Stylites, from his column of penance, sharply reproved 'Theo- 
dosius for thinking of restoring to them a synagogue that the 
Christians had seized; and 8. Ambrose, at Milan, uttered the 
most vehement denunciations against them, and against the 
same emperor for ordering a synagogue to be rebuilt. This 
is all significant enough. It points to the fact that the 
Christian empire was beginning to think it time for the 
Jews to follow the pagans. It shows how low in morality the 
Jewish communities were, and yet how strong they had not 
ceased to be, especially in the great cities. And it seems to 
prove that this turbulent, pestilent, sanguinary sect, with tra- 
ditions utterly anti-social and bad, with fanatical aims, and 
with strength, money, and cunning to carry them out, had 
now left its Christian neighbours no other course but to crush 
it as a nuisance, and so signally to break down its powers of 
annoyance that it might for the future be comparatively harm- 
less. This was really done. In the greater part of the 
empire it was done by the civil law and the magistrates ;* but 
there was one city where civil law and magistrates could not, 
or would not, do it—and that city was Alexandria. 

The governor or prefect of Alexandria differed from all 
other proconsuls, prefects, or vicars in this, that he was nomi- 
nated by the emperor alone. But this was a distinction which 
did not to any great extent affect his power or his behaviour. 
When other Roman governors were bad, the Augustal prefect 
of Alexandria had the greatest chance of being bad too. Nay, 
there was one reason why he might be generally expected to 
be worse. After the foundation of the new Rome on the Bos- 
phorus, the communications by sea between the Eastern court 
and Alexandria were very strict and important, for Constanti- 
nople depended almost for its daily bread on the fleets that 
brought the produce of the harvests of the Delta. A failure 
in the corn fleet meant riot and sedition at Constantinople, and 
probably the return fleet would bring an order of deposition, 
and a successor, to the lagging prefect who had neglected his 
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duty. The prefect of Alexandria, therefore, lay under the 
somewhat unfair disadvantage of having not only to make his 
own fortune, like other governors, but to provide by whatever 
means he could the food of the imperial city. This was not 
likely to make him gentler or kinder to the burghers of the 
Greek quarter, or to the native countrymen who reaped the 
crops that the Nile overflowed to produce and carried them to 
town on the Nile itself. At the beginning of the fifth century, 
Roman governors were very bad ; perhaps they had never been 
worse. Something is known of the rapacity and cruelty of a 
Crassus or a Verres in the days when the central power was 
yet strong. But when the reins of empire fell from the grasp 
of the mighty Theodosius, the evils of misgovernment, like 
wild beasts breaking loose, fastened worse than ever upon the 
groaning empire, and there was now no head or hand to check 
them. A Roman governor was, with very few exceptions, 
not so much a ruler as a robber and a murderer; and he mur- 
dered generally in order to rob. If we turn over the annals 
of any of the great governments of the East or West, of 
Syria or Sicily, of Egypt or of Africa, the same tale has always 
to be told of avarice and bloodshed. Money was the first 
necessary of the unscrupulous satrap ; money to fill the coffers 
that he had emptied to buy his prefecture from some court 
eunuch or low-born favourite; money to minister to his 
gluttony, drunkenness, luxury, and debauchery ; money to pay 
the satellites who collected the money ; money at every turn, 
to provide present pleasure and to secure a fortune against the 
ill-luck of the future. He robbed the imperial taxes, already 
heavy even to oppression, and not seldom brought down fresh 
exactions from the wretches who ruled the court upon the 
people of his government; he took up heretical bishops— 
Arian, Novatian, it mattered not who—and whilst with one 
hand he thrust them into usurped sees, with the other he 
seized and appropriated the plate and revenues of the churches, 
and confiscated the property of the faithful laity. He often 
imposed taxes and levied heavy exactions on his own autho- 
rity. No charitable institution, no orphanage, no hospital was 
safe from his merciless rapine; the Church, the poor, the 
widow and the fatherless, had no title to immunity from his 
extortions. He had no remorse when respectable families in 
the cities were reduced to beg their bread in the streets, nor 
when through whole districts of the country the poor pagani 
died of starvation on the lands from which their cattle had 
been driven off, or beside the blackened ruins of their pillaged 
homesteads. He used all the terrible machinery of the law to 
screw out more and more money. He hung up lists of “ pro- 
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scribed” in the forums and the theatres; he sent in his sol- 
diers to swear away men’s possessions, and their lives too, if 
need were; he passed the sentence himself had determined 
before the trial. If the accused bribed high enough, he might 
escape—for that time; if the accuser, were he in the right or 
in the wrong, could afford on his part to make it better worth 
the judge’s while, then the sentence went to the accuser. 
If a witness were obstinate, or a defendant difficult to convict, 
there was at command a frightful laboratory of instruments of 
torture, now grown somewhat rusty since the glorious days of 
the good Diocletian, but efficient yet, and ready for use. If 
torture failed to wring out confession or gold, there was yet a 
further resource, and a Roman governor was but a novice in 
his art if he could not by public or secret execution, by a poi- 
soned cup or a dark stab, by dungeon, by water, or by the 
copper mines, bring about the opportune disappearance of the 
man who had provoked his hatred or baulked his avarice. 
Even death itself was not the limit of his never-satisfied 
grasping. The tombs and sepulchres of the dead, quarried 
out in the rocks or built among the trees of the grove and the 
wayside, were broken by impious hands, and the coronet, the 
ring, the bracelet, or even the brass urn of the departed, went 
into the prefect’s treasury, to be exchanged for the coin of 
Jewish money-lenders. A revolt, a popular riot, a tumult in 
the theatre, were the troubled waters in which the Roman 
governor fished with the best success. After the rabble— 
Jews, pagans, or miscellaneous mob—had been cleared out of 
the streets at the pike’s point, there were always plenty to 
punish : some had provoked the sedition, some had joined in 
it, some had not put it down; some had kept disloyally away, 
some had stood disaffectedly by, others had been seen actively 
rebellious ; and the greater the number of wealthy gentlemen 
and substantial householders that appeared in the list of the 
prefect’s police next morning, the better was the chance of 
promotion for them, and the more pleased was the prefect 
himself. A sedition was as often as not the work of the 
governor himself, and no one can wonder that it was. But 
what can we think of the social state of cities and districts 
saddled with such an incubus as this? Surely the barbarians 
were greatly wanted to make a clean sweep both of prefects 
and of their masters, and to give the world a new start, even 
if it had to start from chaos. It need hardly be repeated that 
nothing here set down is exaggerated. A reader need only 
have gone through a summary, such as he will find in Gibbon 
for instance, or in Fleury, of the infamous careers of the two 
ruling favourites in the Hastern court, in the last years of the 
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fourth century, the bully Ruffinus and the cringing eunuch 
Eutropius, to be sure that when the fountain of justice was so 
utterly corrupt, the streams it supplied would be no better. 
It will have been noticed already, in speaking of Alexandria, 
that the governor of the day invariably took the side of the 
Arian intruders, pillaged the churches, and persecuted the 
Catholics. Philagrius led on the mob with his soldiers against 
Athanasius ; Palladius and Magnus against Peter. In the time 
of Theophilus, not a soldier seems to have stirred to help him 
to demolish the pagan temples, although he had the advantage 
—rare in a Bishop of Alexandria—of having the Court at his 
back. The prefect Abundantius opposed the election of 
S. Cyril, Theophilus’ nephew ; three years later we find the 
same game going on, and Orestes keeping up the authentic 
tradition by hating the same §8. Cyril with all his heart and 
persecuting him with all his means. If Theophilus or 8. Cyril 
had left us a few letters such as S. John Chrysostome wrote 
in his trials, we might have been enriched with a delineation 
of Orestes and his likes. As they have not done so, it would 
be well if any one who wished to see what a Roman prefect 
was at that very time, and in countries, as one may say, next 
door to Alexandria, were to read a letter and a treatise of 
Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais in the Pentapolis, and a few of 
the letters of S. Isidore of Pelusium. ‘The first, the “ philo- 
sopher-priest,” as he calls himself, one of the most puzzling 
and picturesque figures that fill up the background of fourth- 
century history, put down one tyrannical governor, helped him 
up again on repentance, and put him down once more when he 
relapsed ; another he superseded altogether for incompetence ; 
and headed in person the citizens of Ptolemais when the ubi- 
quitous Goths got near it, about 400. He corresponded with 
Theophilus, his metropolitan, and in one of his letters to him 
he gives us details about the doings of the governor, Andro- 
nicus, that more than confirm anything that has been said 
above. Among other things, the enumeration of instruments 
of punishment gives a lively idea of the governor’s ingenuity ; 
one of them, the “nose-screw,” is probably unique in the 
archeology of torture. S. Isidore of Pelusium corresponded 
with 8. Cyril. Pelusium, situated in the ooze of the Nile, at 
the most easterly mouth of that great river, was the first city 
that an enemy from Palestine and Syria would be checked by, 
or upon which a hostile fleet, desirous of taking Alexandria in 
flank, would make a descent. One of the great Roman roads 
of Egypt gave it direct communication with the metropolitan 
city, and regular correspondence by letter was easy. 8S. Isidore, 
among the 2,000 letters which are all that are extant of the 
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10,000 he is said to have written, has five or six in which he 
speaks with his usual strength of language, but with unusual 
bitterness, of a certain governor with whom Pelusium was 
threatened, and who, indeed, seems actually to have had it in 
his power for some time. This man was a Cappadocian, of 
gigantic size, fully bent, as usual, on extorting all he could. 
The holy abbot, from his monastery on the hill just outside 
Pelusium, sighs and inveighs over the miseries of the city, of 
the province, and especially of the poor countrymen, whom 
this “man of depraved morals” is robbing and oppressing 
without mercy. One of the letters is addressed to Ruffinus, 
the Court favourite, and requests him, in terms that speak more 
for 8. Isidore’s straightforwardness than for his skill in the 
use of Court holy-water, to keep the Cappadocian at home. 
The giant had gone to Thrace (perhaps to Serdica or Sirmium, 
where the Court often was) to get a renewal of his govern- 
ment. ‘ You have possession of the Emperor’s will,” says the 
Saint ; ‘let this Cappadocian rule none but Cappadocians ; it 
is only fitting they should discharge their native acerbity upon 
each other.” It is clear, then, that up to the very walls of 
Alexandria, in the Pentapolis on the west, and at Pelusium on 
the east, the governors were tyrants and bloody extortioners. 
The great city itself, the greatest prize of Africa to a hungry 
prefect, with its motley population that never rested, with its 
rich traders, its money-making Jews, and its command of the 
Nile-valley, would have been singularly blessed if its pre- 
fects had been only as bad as their neighbours. It was with 
these prefects that Cyril of Alexandria had to deal. It was 
with such men that the bishops all through the empire had to 
deal. It was to correct in some way this fearful caricature of 
justice that Constantine had granted the right of appeal from 
the governor to the bishop,* and it was under such pressure, 
and by such a shaping of circumstances, that the bishops 
were gradually acquirmg a share in politicat power. The 
people cried out, the law approved, the governors grew 
worse and worse, and the bishops therefore applied the 
powerful organization of the Church to objects which. did 
not, perhaps, come strictly within the ecclesiastical province. 
But it was not a question of Church or State; it was a 
question of order or anarchy, law or license, interference or 
social destruction. When the ship is on fire, and the pilot 
18 pouring oil upon the flames, any man may take the com- 
mand that has strength and nerve to prevent a wreck; and 





* See Poujoulat, Hist. de Constantinople, i. 
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no one cares to argue that he is not a sailor. It was the 
Church that held up the fabric of society for more than two 
hundred years, from the middle of the fourth century until 
the day when the barbarians in the west extinguished the 
empire, and the Moslem in the east drove prefects and pro- 
consuls out of all Asia and Africa. If the oppressed popula- 
tion of Alexandria had forced 8. Cyril to be their temporal 
ruler,—if the exasperated solitaries that swarmed in the Nitrice 
and along the Nile had risen in a holy war and forced the 
Augustal prefect to his ships, with all his lictors and hangers- 
on, as they would have done had S. Cyril passed the word, 
and as they certainly could have done in spite of the discipline 
of the Roman cohorts, not now what they once had been, 
even then we need not have been surprised. That this did 
not happen is a proof that the fiery and energetic ruler, such 
as §. Cyril naturally was, knew his duty as a Christian bishop, 
and was even scrupulous in carrying it out; but of this we 
may be sure, and it will help us to understand the history we 
are engaged with, that any interference with the secular 
tyranny at the time of which we speak, provided only such 
interference were vigorous enough not to fail of success, would 
have the thanks and the blessings of every faithful Catholic 
and peaceful citizen. 

So far, two things seem evident: first, that the history of 
the Jewish race during the first four centuries after Christ, 
and more particularly their history and character in Alex- 
andria, Libya, and the Pentapolis, afford serious grounds for 
expecting that they would have to be driven out of 
Alexandria at the very time that we find their expulsion 
occurred; and, secondly, that in case the Jews had to be 
driven out, or that any other act of just administration 
had to be done, the Augustal prefect, the despotic lieutenant 
of the supreme power of the State, would not only, in all pro- 
bability, have failed to do it, but would have actively prevented 
it. If the annalist of the period had given us nothing but 
the bare fact, it seems that we could have justified 8. Cyril by 
the force of circumstantial evidence alone. His act, granting 
it to have been his, is no strange and inexplicable pheno- 
menon, without visible cause or consequences. The Jewish 
outbreak, with the Christian vengeance that followed, is not 
the blazing out of an unexpected, meteor that reddens the 
page of history, and confutes the calculations of observant 
sages, but its discovery is like that of a new planet, which the 
laws of the heavens and the disturbances of the neighbouring 
orbs have led the philosopher to look for in the very place 
he finds it. But when it has once been observed and 
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thoroughly examined, the truth comes out more plainly 
still. 

The reader must therefore be invited to return to that 
morning in the Lent of 415 when the Jews of Alexandria 
were driven forth by the Christian population from the quarter 
where Alexander and the Ptolemies had placed their fore- 
fathers. Those two long intersecting streets of palaces, those 
splendid temples of Alexandria, now Christian churches, had 
witnessed many a fight and massacre of Jew, heathen and 
Christian since the days of Caligula downwards, but the last 
Jewish sedition had now taken place. The incredible blood- 
thirstiness of the murders that the last night and the nights 
before had witnessed was too much even for Alexandrians to bear. 
The whole Christian population seems to have been roused to 
action. Men of almost every colour and nation known to the 
Roman soldiers, must have mingled with the descendants of 
Greeks and the dusky forms of the native Egyptians. Alex- 
andria had always been the “ many-peopled” ; but now, when 
the Catholic faith had united so many of these aliens in blood 
in the bonds of the fellowship of the Church, the phrase meant 
a different thing from what the heathen writer who has 
handed it down can ever have imagined. The large-limbed 
Nubian, the Negro of the desert, the lithe and wily Syrian, the 
various races of Greeks, the Egyptian type, known to us from 
so many tombs of dynasties and hierarchies, the Roman 
soldier, perhaps even the flaxen-haired “ Goth” from beyond 
the Danube and the Caspian, and others far more, of name 
and nationality unknown, would be in the crowd that every 
house in the Brucheium and the Rhacdtis helped to swell 
on that morning of vengeance. ‘The inferior ranks of the 
clergy, the members of the ecclesiastical colleges, the pa- 
rabalant or brothers of charity, in their orders and guilds, 
and, not least, the monks of the city monasteries and of 
the suburbs, with their sheepskins and Jong hair, would 
give the great gathering a character that would have 
astonished the dead-and-gone prefects of the old persecuting 
times, if their ashes could have come to life and looked 
at this performance of a familiar scene, never again to be 
repeated. In the Christian crowd there would be good and 
bad, temperate men and vindictive men, the zeal of public 
spirit and the glow of private hate, but on the whole we must 
judge that its purpose was right and lawful. We have tho 
history of the deed from a very partial historian, but even he 
admits a great deal. He expressly speaks of the dissolute 
character of the Alexandrian Jews, when he says that on the 
very Sabbath they thronged the theatres, and left = syna- 
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gogues deserted. If a Jew could do this, he could do anything. 

He expressly states their intense hatred of the Christians : 

** Whereas they were always and everywhere the constant 

enemies of the Christians, so now their hostility became still 

more intense on the occasion of the difference about the 

dancers.” His other facts speak for themselves; their rabid 

outcry against the poor Christian teacher of grammar, their 
systematic annoyances, crowned by that diabolical and bloody 
treachery the midnight massacre. On the other hand, he 

admits that S. Cyril, to all appearance at least, acted out of no 

spirit of illegal usurpation against Orestes, the prefect, for he 
tells us that he afterwards implored Orestes, with the Gospels 
in his hand, to be reconciled. Orestes refused, and he had 
already shown his animosity against the Patriarch in his cruelty 
to Cyril’s humble follower, the schoolmaster Hierax, when 
the Jews demanded his punishment. There was no hope that 
the prefect would punish the men that had wrought the bloody 
murders of the night. This we can gather from the narrative. 
Moreover, we can gather this important fact, that the people 
compelled S. Cyril to act as he did;* that is to say, the 
people had determined to make an end of the Jews, and 
any opposition on his part was useless. He might go 
with them, or he might stay away ; the deed would be done 
whether or not; but if he stayed away, the excesses might be 
fearful; while, if he headed them, he might rule the tempest 
he was impotent to allay. Now, in the expulsion of the Jews, 
no blood was shed by the Christians.t This fact alone is worth 
a whole panegyric on 8. Cyril. The city was Alexandria, and 
the provocation had been outrageous; many a Christian in 
that army of justice had at that moment lying in his house the 
dead body of a son, a daughter, a father, or a husband, with 
the marks of the Jewish daggers upon it, green and raw; and 
yet, no blood was shed. The man that could so hold in an 
Alexandrian mob, sanguinary to a proverb, had more power 
in Alexandria than any prince or prefect since Alexander 





* There is some uncertainty as to what the révro in the text refers to; but 
the sense seems to warrant the translation that we have given. 

+ Tag pev adparpeirar, rovc de tedadbver rig woAEwe. Several authorities, 
such as Baronius, Jost, Grynzus, and Milman, translate “some he slew, 
others he expelled the city.” But the reading and translation of Valesius is 
as we give it. To say, “some he slew, some he expelled,” seems contrary 
to the context, which expressly states that he expelled them all. The sense, 
therefore, would require “ the former ”—that is, the synagogues—“ he took 
away: the latter ”—that is, the Jews themselves—“ he expelled.” To deprive 
the Jews of their synagogues was permitted by the recent imperial law. 
Parker's Eusebius (London, 1729) translates as we have done ; and it is a 
most important fact that Nicephorus makes no mention of slaughter. 
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himself. And this of itself, together with what has been said 
higher up, will explain what the governor meant by the 
encroachments upon his authority, which Socrates says gave 
him such great umbrage. There was little need of scheming 
for power on the part of the Bishop when the willing heart of 
every faithful man was devoted to his service. What the 
partial chronicler means by encroachment and usurpation was 
only the natural course that things of necessity took when 
evil was rampant and rulers corrupt. It was by no fault of 
his that the Bishop found himself the sole authority that pre- 
tended to support, not the revealed law of God only, but even 
that natural law without which society cannot exist. It was 
surely none the more his fault that an oppressed and mocked 
people turned to his paternal rule, and placed at his disposal, 
not only their love and confidence, but their hands and arms 
also. It was thus, and only thus, that S. Cyril went beyond 
the bounds that separate Church from State; and it was under 
such circumstances that he consented to be the leader of the 
people in the expulsion of the Jews. As for Orestes, there 
is no doubt that he was bitterly vexed, and he may well have 
grieved in the terms which the historian puts into his mouth 
at the loss of so many industrious citizens. Jews had money 
that could be seized, or, at the worst, borrowed ; and Jews 
had an aptitude for causing seditions; and in all these ways 
they were useful to a prefect. No doubt he dwelt pathetically 
on the loss in the letter he sent to the Emperor on the subject. 
For our parts, we must ever regret that the letter of 8. Cyril, 
stating his side of the case, is lost; but it is more than pro- 
bable he would justify himself in it somewhat in the same way 
as the attempt has been made to justify him here. The real 
truth, however, is that, if the reader will but consider care- 
fully the state of things that has been described above, the 
justification of S. Cyril lies on the surface. He consented to 
a rough act of justice that he could not help, and he used all 
his power to mitigate it as much as he could. At the very 
least, such an explanation is perfectly defensible, and until it 
has been met and shown to be false, we are bound to take 
the favourable side in speaking of a saint whom not only 
Catholics, but every Christian, admits to be the champion of 
the great corner-stone of his faith, the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. 

It will not have been forgotten that there are yet two other 
charges against 8. Cyril. And first, he is said to have canonized 
Ammonius, the monk who felled the governor with a stone, 
when the Nitriote solitaries, to the number of five hundred, 
made a murderous attack upon him in the streets of Alex- 
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andria. Is it true that the Patriarch took up the dead body of 
a legally executed criminal, and pronounced a panegyric on 
him as a martyr for religion? The first remark that occurs 
here is, that the whole story of the stone-throwing, and of the 
wound of Orestes, reads suspiciously. It appears that out of 
a crowd of five hundred monks, all very nearly alike, some 
one saw and recognized one particular monk who threw the 
stone. Who saw him? It can only have been one of the 
prefect’s guards, for the people had not yet assembled, or at 
any rate were in no position to see the stone’s throw. But 
the testimony of one of the prefect’s own attendants is worth 
almost nothing at all, for their precipitate flight, if it did not 
altogether hinder them from noting anything, must at least 
have magnified to an indefinite degree the terrors of the situ- 
ation. But the blood with which Orestes was covered? If 
the blow from the stone was a fiction, the blood is easily set 
down to that process of elaboration with which the governor, 
and those about him, would afterwards edit the story. And 
the curious question is, who can have told Socrates? For 
none but a close observer could have seen the facts here 
stated. Who could have been an eye-witness of the whole 
occurrence, save either Orestes himself, or one of his creatures ? 
But suppose it be granted that some one did throw a stone, 
and that the prefect was really wounded, is it not open to 
doubt whether the monk whom Orestes caught and tortured 
to death was the one who did the act? And would not this 
explain at once the fact of Cyril’s attending the funeral of the 
murdered man, and pronouncing a discourse? ‘There is a 
farther argument that still more shakes the truth of the facts. 
Orestes, proceeds the historian, sent a report of the matter to 
the emperor ; “‘ nevertheless, Cyril also sent a contrary report.” 
It is quite certain, therefore, that the story got about in two 
shapes at least. Socrates,in his lawyer’s office at Constan- 
tinople, has given us one view; which was it—that of 
Orestes, or that of S. Cyril? We cannot feel much hesi- 
tation in deciding. Suppose the real truth had been, thus. 
The monks, who in this are neither to be admired nor imitated, 
had come in a body, five hundred strong, from the monasteries 
of the West, thinking they scented a few opportunities of 
roughish work, such as that to which they had been accustomed 
during the reforms of Theophilus. In the streets of the city 
they encounter Orestes in his chariot. It was not in the 
nature of these warlike solitaries to let him pass without at 
least a word or two expressive of their opinion of him. 
“ Sacrificer,” and “Greek ” were both appropriate terms of 
reproach ; they were equivalent to “ Pagan” and “ Platonist.” 
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Suppose the guards first attacked the monks; it is not so very 
unnatural for an armed escort to ride down an unarmed mob. 
Upon this the monks would pick up stones in self-defence ; 
Orestes would receive one on his head; the Alexandrian demos 
would hurry to the scene with a will; they would not love the 
monks particularly, and they would drive them along the street 
till they were scattered and lost. Meanwhile the prefect’s 
guards, partially recovering from their panic, had managed to 
seize one unfortunate wretch; him Orestes put to death pub- 
licly with horrible torture. ‘There is nothing in the narrative 
of the historian that expressly contradicts these suppositions 
except the one statement, which has been shown to be sus- 
picious, that the monk who struck the governor was the very 
one whom the Patriarch proclaimed a martyr. And even in 
saying this, it is not affirmed that 8. Cyril knew the victim of 
the prefect’s cruelty to be the very criminal who had wounded 
him. And thirdly, even if he knew it, it does not follow that 
the monk was a criminal at all, because, if the soldiers attacked 
first, the stones would be taken up by the monks in self- 
defence, and Orestes may have received one by accident. The 
execution would therefore look like, and really be, an act of 
fiendish revenge and of spite against the Church ; and 8. Cyril 
would be right in saying that it was so. Socrates goes on to 
say that the more moderate members of the Archbishop’s 
party shook their heads at the canonization. This, of course, 
amounts to little more than an expression of the chronicler’s 
private opinion as to what was moderation and what bigotry. 
We know that Socrates was a liberal, in the perverted sense 
that modern politics oblige us to use the word. Finally, he 
says that S. Cyril let the whole matter drop very shortly after- 
wards. This means that no more was said about the “‘ martyr ”’ 
or about his confession, as if the Archbishop had found out he 
had made a mistake. Suppose that 8. Cyril did find out he 
had made a mistake. But was it not an excusable one, con- 
sidering what he knew of the governor? And was it not an 
innocent one, and one that a generous mind would be likely 
to make, when it was certain that the poor monk had died of 
torture, but by no means so evident that he had done anything 
to deserve it? If 8. Cyril had been as bad as his adversaries 
make out, he would never have admitted he had made a mis- 
take in a matter like this. But, finally, his allowing the sub- 
ject to be forgotten by no means proves he had changed his 
mind or acknowledged an error. Taking as our first principle 
that 8. Cyril was, at the least, a charitable Christian bishop, 
what was more Christian or commendable than to cease to em- 
bitter the present by incessantly pointing to the past? If, as 
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seems probable, Orestes was soon afterwards deprived of his 
government, and more tranquil times came on Alexandria, to 
forget and forgive injuries was as much what we maintain was 
to be expected on the part of the holy Patriarch as to take 
care that not even want of tact or taste should lie in the way 
of peace and of reconciliation with the representative of the 
State. 

The murder of Hypatia, so reprehensible and, to modern 
ears, so shocking, can hardly be said to be charged to 8. Cyril, 
for there seems to be only one author, Damascius, an obscure 
writer, not to say a foolish one, who can be construed into 
making the accusation ;* and even he only gives it as a report. 
Socrates does not say that the Archbishop had a share in it ; 
but he does worse, perhaps, for he hints it without daring to 
assert it. This, however, is fatal to the accusation, for if there 
had been even plausible grounds for putting it plainly down, 
no reader can doubt that Socrates would have put it down 
with the greatest pleasure. As it is, he confines himself to 
saying that great discredit came upon the Patriarch and the 
Alexandrian Church on account of the deed. We can easily 
believe it, especially in Constantinople and among the friends 
of our lawyer-historian, who doubtless had the advantage of 
the prefect’s version of the story. There is no doubt the 
murder is an ugly stain upon Alexandria and the Christian 
mob, and upon the clergy too, for one of the inferior clerics, a 
reader called Peter, is stated to have been the leader of the 
assassins; and naturally the chief pastor would share in the 
odium that his flock had brought upon themselves. But such 
a thing was not new in Alexandria. Moreover, Paganism had 
lately been put down by force; the Jews had just been ex- 
pelled ; and to the people it would appear that the pagan woman 
Hypatia, philosopher as she was, and virtuous as we have evi- 
dence she must have been, was another scandal whose turn had 
come for removal. She was the representative of a false and 
pernicious philosophic religion, and her reputation drew multi- 
tudes to hear her, doing them no direct good and much indirect 
evil. She is expressly stated to have been on very familiar 
terms with the prefect, and the people, as Socrates says, 
thought she was at the bottom of his obstinate estrangement 





* The writer of the article in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography on 8. Cyril 
says, on the authority of Suidas, that Theodoret charges the Patriarch with 
the murder. Suidas, however, is of little authority where he is contradicted 
or unsupported. The uncritical way in which his Dictionary is put together, 
and the uncertainty as to the date of its compilation, make his testimony 
valueless in a matter like this. If more could have been said against S. Cyril, 
we may be sure Socrates would have said it 
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from the Patriarch; and we may add that very likely the 
people were right. So once, when the occasion offered, she 
met with the horrible fate which has been described above. 
All this is no justification of a foul and hideous murder. But 
it shows how it might have come about, how its authors were 
not without provocation, and, lastly, what a task it must have 
been, how thankless and how ungrateful, to keep within the 
bounds of decency and Christian manners a population in which 
riots of blood were a tradition, and whose civil rulers were 
more hopeless and depraved than itself. A people that could 
drive out 100,000 * fierce and fanatical Jews so effectually that 
they never returned, was not to be guided by a silken string ; 
and when we see what it was capable of in murder and out- 
rage, the wonder is, not that it was no better, but that it was 
no worse. That it was no worse, was owing entirely to its 
Christianity and its Christian bishop. 

A singular feature in these rugged episodes of Alexandrian 
history in the fourth century is the appearance of organized 
bands of monks and clergy, ready to use and often using 
not only moral means of persuasion but also material ones. 
Their appearance on the scene is always the signal for much 
virtuous indignation on the part of non-Catholic historians, 
who see in these military sons of the Church an army of 
fanatics carefully trained by their spiritual leaders in dense 
ignorance and blind obedience for the sole purpose of serving 
the proud ambition of the Catholic prelates. This view, which 
affords scope for plentiful mis-reading of history, leads to still 
more serious mischief when we find it maintained that the 
decision of the @icumenical Council of Ephesus in favour of 
the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation was extorted from the 
assembled bishops by the threatening aspect of 8S. Cyril’s 
body-guard of solitaries, who had followed him from Egypt, 
and kept guard at the doors of the Council. 

By the end of the fourth century, a large church like that 
of Alexandria had an extensive organization of clergy and 
inferior ministers. But besides the priests and deacons, and 
those who belonged to the clergy proper, there were societies 
of men, really laymen, yet partaking of the privileges of the 
clergy, whose duties were in some way or other connected 
with the church. For instance, there were the copiate, or 
fossors, to take care of the burial of the dead; the parabolani, 
to visit and serve the sick and the poor; the custodes of 
various kinds, to keep the vessels and ornaments of the 
church, and to look after the fabric of the church itself. 





* Jost, Gesch., iv. 230. 
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These various societies, or brotherhoods, as we may term 
them, are all the subject of imperial legislation at the period 
of which we speak, as may be seen in the codes both of 
Theodosius and Justinian. In Alexandria we know that the 
parabolant alone were counted by hundreds. These guilds 
were an alsolute necessity of the period. It need not be said 
that, for the safety and happiness of a large city, no three 
things are more essential than the relief of the indigent, the 
care of the sick, and the publicity of burial. We have in these 
days a system of poor laws, sanitary boards, registration of 
deaths, and coroners’ inquests ; in the time of Honorius, the 
copiate and the parabolani did exactly what these more civi- 
lized institutions are intended to do. Perhaps they did not 
do their work so well; perhaps, also, they did it on occasion 
even better; what was done was done by them, under the 
direct control of the bishop and his archdeacon. It is certain 
that, in Alexandria, they were a formidable body of men, and 
that the Augustal prefect exerted himself once at least, though 
with only temporary success, to get them into his own power. 
yet we never hear of any excess or riot in which they are 
expressly mentioned to have been concerned. It would have 
been no great wonder if we had. It was not the Patriarch’s 
fault that he had to train and discipline a body of volunteers 
to do the work of the civil power; and if these men, seeing 
with their own eyes what a Roman governor was, had some- 
times expressed their aversion for him in rather strong terms, 
and had been found as willing to obey their bishop in civil 
matters as they were in ecclesiastical, neither would that have 
been the fault of the bishop. These servants of the Church 
were not men of mild aspect, who walked, decorously clad, 
to read the Scripture, or to leave a tract; they were not 
responsible beings like churchwardens, vestrymen,and sextons; 
they had not the outward legal look even of the policeman, 
the fireman, or the postman. They were, the product of their 
age and race; that is, they were Alexandrians, and their 
grandfathers had been pagans. And if it sometimes happened 
that a hot-headed and bad lector or exorcist, instead of leading 
them to their proper duties, headed them in an attack on an 
obnoxious philosopher, or a hated taxgatherer, let them be 
condemned by all means, but do not blame the bishop, among 
whose numberless anxieties in those wretched times the 
keeping his own children from disgracing their religion, was 
certainly not the least. 

But the frequent mention of the monks and solitaries in the 
disturbances and controversies of this period, points to a 
phenomenon that has hardly been paralleled in any other age 
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or country. There were solitaries in Palestine and about 
Antioch, and solitaries in the suburbs of Constantinople and 
in the islands of the Aigean; but their home and native land 
was Egypt. ‘The persecutions had first taught the Alexandrians 
and the Christians of the Thebaid the use of the pathless and 
unhealthy deserts which lay between lake and lake, or water- 
course and water-course, from the banks of the Nile westward 
to the borders of the Libyan wilderness. The Decian perse- 
cution especially, that persecution which gives the reader of 
Church history his first startling conception of Christianity as 
a power realized in the world, had made multitudes flee from 
the cities to these solitudes, now, thanks to the Roman tax- 
gatherer, even more thinly peopled than they had been under 
the old dynasties of Thebes and Memphis. When all danger 
was over, and the empire had a Christian master, some re- 
turned to the towns and the river; but many lingered from 
choice where they had been driven by necessity. Then, as the 
multitudes in town and country, Greeks and natives, were 
converted to the Faith, the fearful demoralization of society 
and the ardour of Christian perfection, sent out another flood 
of eager solitaries to join the first, and by the beginning of 
the fifth century all upper and lower Egypt, chiefly to the 
west of the river, was covered with monks and nuns. In the 
valley of the Natron lakes and on the mountain which bounded 
it, the region which is sometimes called Nitria, sometimes 
Scetis, and sometimes Celle; near, but not too near, Greek 
cities such as Hermopolis, the traditional home of the Holy 
Family ; at Antinoe, where traces of Christian anchorets are yet 
to be seen among the ruins of Greek and Hgyptian splendour, 
and at Oxyrinchus where the monks at one time formed the 
whole population of the city itself; on islands of the Nile, 
such as 'l'abenna, near the great overland route to the Red 
Sea, where the'people killed the crocodile whom their fellow- 
countrymen worshipped; all down the river from the first 
cataract to the Canopic mouth, this new people gathered in 
thousands to labour and pray. They took up their dwellings 
sometimes in the quarries of granite and porphyry that had 
sent out the blocks for the pyramids, sometimes in the de- 
serted heathen temples from which they cast out the vanquished 
garrisons of evil spirits, sometimes in ancient tombs peopled 
with stiff mummies and immoral paintings. They worked at 
their mats and their baskets often close to the palm-trees, the 
papyrus, and the water; but oftener, through mortification, 
a league or more away among the sandhills. ‘Their cells were 
sometimes grottoes i the rock, sometimes regularly built 
huts on the salt and sterile sands, in the construction of which 
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neighbours. showed their charity by contributions of stone, 
mortar, wood, and reeds, and foolish solitaries their vanity 
by their anxiety to have them larger and finer than necessary. 
The numbers assembled round the different centres are given, 
not in hundreds, but in thousands,* and the names of the 
monasteries that have come down to us cannot be by any 
means complete. This mighty army of monks was far from 
being one organized whole. 8. Pachomius (394) composed 
a rule which became widely spread, and as many as fifty 
thousand monks of his order are said on one occasion to have 
met to keep the festival of Easter at Tabenna. But it was 
chiefly personal resolution and personal attachment to some 
great abbot or illustrious solitary, that held the majority 
together, and during the space of about a hundred years (350- 
450), which may be roughly put down as the limits of their 
flourishing period, their devotion to prayer, their continual 
manual labour, their mortifications, and their obedience, are 
an example for all ages. Succeeding generations are fortu- 
nate in possessing a very complete picture of these extra- 
ordinary men, drawn by eye-witnesses towards the end of the 
fourth century and the beginning of the fifth; and if the 
Vite Patrum were only edited with some regard to the re- 
quirements of modern readers in the matters of chronology, 
comparative geography, and topography, the simple and direct 
interest of the narratives and the keen, wise sayings of their 
abbots and ancients—to say nothing of the beauty of holiness, 
that is their greatest attraction—would make them as taking 
in these days as they ever were in any monastery of the ages 
of Faith. Yet it is a melancholy fact that the solitaries of 
Egypt did not succeed, at least in the sense in which the 
Western monks of two centuries later succeeded. Perhaps 
the reason may be found in the difference between what the 
see of Rome does and what any other body of men do. The 
monks of Egypt depended on no bishop, and the Church had 
not legislated for them. Hence, in spite of their general 
sanctity and heroism, the frequent scandals, the comings and 
goings, the mixing with the world, the introduction of the 
worst elements of the surr ounding depravity into the monastic 
solitude. They had hardly begun to flourish, when, by the 
inexorable law that waits on all greatness that is human, 
natural, and due to accident of time and place, they began to 
fail and to decay. And the want of inherent organization to 
which their failure seems greatly due, showed itself even in 
the height of their glory. When Arian emperors and Arian 
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intruders in the see of Alexandria sent out armed forces into 
the Nitriz, the enthusiastic solitaries let them come and go 
in almost silent contempt. When Athanasius was wandering 
and hiding among them, eluding his persecutors with adven- 
tures and incidents like those of some eastern Charles Stuart 
in a strangely metamorphosed Highlands, they passed him on 
from colony to colony, and cheerfully held out their necks to 
the sword rather than betray him. ‘They were tortured, slain, 
banished; but the soldiers went back empty as they came. 
The laws of the empire tried to stop the stream of emigration 
from the cities, and forbad certain classes, such as the curiales 
or farmers of the finances, to leave their weary burthen of 
civil life and flee to the peace of the desert. Soldiers were 
forbidden to be monks, and the armed bands of Valens went 
from monastery to monastery in Scetis and on Mount Nitria, 
attempting in vain to furce the passive resistance of the soli- 
taries; they might batter down their cells, if they could, and 
carry away themselves ; on no other terms could the imperial 
officers obtain recruits. But the desert, as it was natural to 
foresee, became the asylum of criminals as well as of penitents. 
Not that those were all criminals in the sight of Heaven who 
were driven to wander in the wilderness by the terrors of the 
civil law and the horrors of the fate of the insolvent debtor. 
Still, in such a multitude there would be many who were not 
moved by the best of motives, and many who were moved 
by the worst. The names of Gyrovagi, or vagabonds, and 
Sarabaite, and the severity with which both Cassian and 
S. Jerome speak of them, sufficiently show how great the evil 
was, even at the very beginning of the fifth century. ‘These 
were the pests of the desert; not, indeed, that they buried 
themselves in solitude, for they dwelt generally in the cities 
and hamlets, where they could feed well and live merrily. 
S. Jerome * commemorates in no gentle language their con- 
stant riots, their habitual gorgings, their long faces, and their 
wide and baggy clothes. Such men as these would always be 
too ready for any mischief that might turn up, and there 
would be plenty of their companions, not by any means so 
bad as themselves, whom they would not find much difficulty 
in persuading to follow their lead. It has been mentioned 
above how Cyril’s uncle, Theophilus, used bands of monks as 
his auxiliaries in destroying the pagan temples. He had also 
settled them in considérable numbers both at Canopus, the 
gay suburb of Alexandria, to which ran the canal between rows 
of villas and palaces, and in the city itself, or perhaps at some 
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little distance outside. Besides this, he had employed them 
in his persecutions of 8. John Chrysostome and of the cele- 
brated brothers called the Long Brethren, and they had been 
accustomed to sail with him to Constantinople and elsewhere. 
This kind of occupation following the oppressions and insults 
of the Arian period, had not improved the wilder spirits among 
them, or sent them back with any great feelings of delight to 
solitude and their cells. It must therefore have been a bright 
day to a good many when news arrived at Scetis and Mount 
Nitria that Cyril, the nephew and successor of the blessed 
Theophilus, was involved in difficulties with the heathen of 
a prefect which the presence of a few hundred of his devoted 
servants would go far to solve. A few days’ march would 
bring them to the Nile; boats of various shapes and sizes 
were abundant; and before long they would terrify the rich 
citizens whose houses stood round the shores of lake Mareotis, 
by jumping ashore at some of its quays or landing-places, and 
marching through the Moon-gate, their numbers increasing 
as they went by recruits from the monasteries of the city. 
Such, we may suppose, may have been the circumstances and 
the state of things that caused the presence in Alexandria of 
that unlucky five hundred who stoned the prefect, and un- 
doubtedly very much embarrassed the archbishop. It is very 
likely they were not much to blame; though again it is quite 
possible they were doing very wrong: we can hardly judge 
at this distance of time and with so few data. But there they 
were, as much in keeping with their country and their age as 
the tunic, sheepskin, and cowl which they wore. The patriarch 
had to make the best of them, and it was often a difficult task. 
But it does not appear that there is any justice or reason in 
supposing that 8. Cyril used them in any way that was not 
strictly peaceable and necessary. Of their encounter with 
Orestes, enough has already been said. As for their presence 
at Ephesus, it is sufficient to observe that the Count of the 
East was present with a body of soldiers, and unless any one 
chooses to maintain that Count Candidian had undue leanings 
to orthodoxy or to 8. Cyril, it must be evident that the monks, 
however many private rows they may have got up, cannot 
have seriously influenced the third @cumenical Council. Nor, 
again, should it be forgotten that at last it was Pope 8. Celes- 
tine who prescribed to that Council the doctrine which it was 
to decree, and from whose assent that decree exclusively de- 
rived its binding force. Protestants will hardly maintain that 
he was coerced by these Eastern monks. 

S. Cyril of Alexandria is one of the great figures of Church 
history, and it will not, perhaps, have been uninteresting to 
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dwell for a short time on his age and his work. No doubt the 
expulsion of the Jews and the troubles with the governor are 
not in themselves so important as the history of the great 
Nestorian conflict that followed. But they are worth a word 
or two. It is certain that we seem, when discussing them, to 
get some idea of the man which may help us to realize better 
the writer of the Anathemas, and the President of the Council 
of Ephesus. He was one of those Saints that had a human 
nature. He shows that he was the real nephew of Theophilus. 
He had sat near Theophilus in that famous synod_of the Oak, 
and it was long before he would admit the name of 8. John 
Chrysostome to the honours of the sacred dyptichs. Perhaps 
we may grant that under a milder Patriarch the Novatians 
would have preached and the Jews murdered for another 
generation or two. But zeal is not necessarily fury, and 
justice, though rough, is very far from murder. S. Cyril’s 
words against Nestorius, like his deeds against the Jews, are 
energetic and but slightly courteous; not at all more so than 
those which the heretics of an earlier day heard from 8. Peter 
or S. James. A Patriarch of Alexandria was not a man that 
could afford to be meek and mild in his public capacity during 
the reign of Honorius. We have a picture of §. Cyril in some 
old Greek martyrology. He was not gracious of aspect, we are 
told, and looked more likely to refuse a favour than to grant 
it. His eyebrows were dense and bushy, large and arched ; 
his face was broad, but half hidden by a thick and flowing 
beard, whose rippling lengths of grizzled hair added to the 
venerable appearance of his bald forehead and straight Greek 
brow. Truly a man to wield authority strongly, to build up, 
and to pull down, with little respect for the persons of men ; 
but not, we are firmly convinced, to descend to the littleness 
of personal pride or mean ambition, or to shed unnecessarily 
one drop of the blood of his fellow-man. 
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HE number of Catholics in Great Britain is considerable, 
and in Ireland they constitute the great majority ; yet it 
is a fact, admitted on all hands, and deeply lamented by zealous 
persons versed in public affairs, that their political strength 
is disproportionate to their numbers ; and, consequently, that 
Catholic interests are inadequately protected. At the same 
time, not only is no step being taken towards increasing their 
political influence, but there is the widest divergence of 
opinion among them as to the means by which such an end 
may be best attained, so that Catholic politicians too often 
and too scandalously “ give up to party what was meant for 
mankind,” and for something higher even than the mankind 
of the poet ; and a most extraordinary lethargy and perversity, 
in consequence, seems to affect some of the most high-spirited 
of the Irish constituencies. There is an appalling absurdity, 
for example, in such an untoward result.as that of the last 
election in Wexford county. One class of Catholics, by no means 
inconsiderable in number, and from their character possessing 
the strongest claim on respect and attention, are loud in main- 
taining that the political unity of Catholics should be fixed on 
the basis of Conservatism; that it should be secured by sum- 
moning all Catholics, priests and the peasantry of Ulster, as 
well as the peers and gentry of York and Lancashire, to 
combine in the hearty and unreserved support of the great 
Tory party. A much larger ond an equally respectable class 
would aggregate their co-religionists, if they could, under 
the Liberal standard. Lastly, a third opinion, which we 
embrace ourseives, differs essentially from both the pre- 
ceding. Let us begin, then, by giving our best attention 
to the really forcible arguments adduced by Catholic Conserva- 
tives in favour of making that party the political rallying-point 
of British and Irish Catholics. The Catholic Conservative, 
then, reasons thus :— 
*« At least there can be no doubt that in principle Catholicism 
*‘ is conservative and not liberal. The very name of liberalism 
“is under the ban of an Encyclical, and names are pretty sure 
“ indications of things. Look on the Continent of Europe, 
“and ask what is that movement which is everywhere the 
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“ Church’s bitterest foe —it is the Revolution. I grant that 
“ the English Conservatives do not abhor the Revolution— 
“ either its principles or its practice—by any means so heartily 
“ as I could wish; still, on the whole, they do oppose it, while 
** Liberals boast of admiring and making much of it. Look 
* at home, and ask what principle of government, more than 
“ any other, is peculiarly and characteristically Catholic : it is 
“the intimate connection of politics with religion. Now 
“ Liberalism has its very existence in anathematizing that 
principle, and in advocating political atheism. On the other 
“ hand, the very injuries and oppressions which the Church has 
* occasionally suffered at the hand of Conservatives, arise from 
“the zeal with which they hold a doctrine pre-eminently 
“ dear to Catholics, and undoubtedly taught by the Church—I 
‘‘ refer to the doctrine that a politician, as such, should aim at 
* his country’s spiritual welfare, no less (or rather much more) 
“ than her temporal. Is it not indeed shocking and repulsive, 
* that Catholics in these islands should unite themselves with 
“a party which is notorious throughout the world for oppos- 
“ing every social maxim which the Church most prizes, and 
“promoting every social calamity which the Church most 
“ deplores ? 

** Pass from general principles to individual measures. The 
“ very keystone of Catholic politics is the Holy Father’s civil 
“ sovereignty ; and English Liberals have been among the 
“ most effective agents in every assault to which that sove- 
“reignty has been subjected? Is it not something like 
“ hypocrisy —and hypocrisy of a peculiarly despicable kind 
“—af public writers will complacently enlarge on the import- 
“ance of this sovereignty and the infallibility of the Church’s 
*‘ doctrine thereon, while they will not take so obvious and 
“important a step in its defence as that of enlisting them- 
“selves under Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli? At home we 
“clamour most justly for denominational education. In Great 
“ Britain, on the whole, we have all we desire in this respect ; 
‘‘ whereas in Ireland our just demands have been set at naught 
“ with shameful insolence. But whether we desire to retain 
“ what we have in Great Britain, or to gain what we have not 
“in Ireland, who are the politicians most likely to assist us ? 
“The Liberals, in their hatred of dogmatic religion, are sworn 
*“ enemies to denominational education; whereas Conservatives, 
“ from their very desire of retaining for their own Church the 
“influence they desire, will fight to the death against those 
“ indifferentists who are their enemies no less than ours.” 

Now at starting we must protest against any allegation— 
though we know not whether Catholic Conservatives are in the 
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habit of making it —that Catholics can really and essentially 
agree with the political principles of either party in the State. 
A good Catholic holds that the politician, as such, is bound to 
aim at his country’s spiritual good even before her temporal ; 
and so far, undoubtedly, sympathizes with Conservatism. But 
then, in estimating spiritual good, he proceeds on a bqdy of 
doctrine fundamentally different from theirs. Further, he well 
knows that the Church has the power of pronouncing infallibly 
on all political matters bearing at all on religion; and that in 
fact there is a large existing amount of such infallible teach- 
ingwhich claims his acceptance. He holds emphatically what has 
been invidiously called the doctrine of a double allegiance ; of 
obedience being due to the Pope and Catholic Episcopate on all 
matters within their sphere. He considers that the Pope’s civil 
sovereignty has a sacredness quite different in kind from that of 
any other civil sovereignty on earth, being held by the Supreme 
Pontiff in trust for the Church’s spiritual welfare. In the 
whole region of foreign politics his chief aim is not the ag- 
grandisement of England, but the Church’s security and 
true prosperity ; for he is firmly convinced that in no other 
way can the true good, spiritual and temporal, of his own 
country and of all mankind, be at all so effectively promoted. 
His Faith also teaches him that the marriage of baptized 
persons is necessarily a sacrament; and that all questions 
connected with it are placed, therefore, by God’s Law under 
the Church’s exclusive jurisdiction. He holds, further, that 
Christian marriage is most strictly indissoluble.* It is hardly 
then, an exaggeration to say that in political principle he 
differs from either of the two political parties more than they 
in their turn differ from each other. And so the late Mr. Lucas 
said in effectto the present writer, that no Catholic could do his 
duty as a member of Parliament who did not feel like an 
“alien” in the House; meaning, as we understood him, that he 
should be removed in sympathy alike from the Tory and from 
the Whig party, as parties. 

However, we do fully think that Catholic principles differ far 
less from those of Toryism than from those of Whiggery. Tory 
principles are a maimed and distorted version of principles 
originally Catholic; but Liberal principles are the absolute 
opposite of Catholic principles, the principles against which the 
Church is now everywhere engaged in mortal struggle. Yet 
it does not at all necessarily follow from this that Catholics 





* There are some few non-Catholics who also hold this ; but so very few 
that we may with substantial truth count this doctrine among those peculiar 
to Catholics. 
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should throw their political weight into the Conservative scale ; 
nor would such a conclusion follow, even were it true (which 
it most certainly is not) that the Conservative party is in fact 
united on Conservative principles. For consider. It is well 
known in logic that two principles, one of which is true and 
the other false, must inevitably issue in a false conclusion; 
but that many a true proposition may flow legitimately from 
two false premisses. ‘The Conservative, as such, undoubtedly 
holds one true principle; viz., that politicians should aim at 
their country’s spiritual good. But he may unite this with a 
very uncomfortable “minor ;”” and may consider that his 
country’s spiritual good will be promoted by depriving 
Catholics of every equal right.* It is imaginable then, in theory, 
that Conservtives may be the Church’s most cruel oppressors ; 
and the more cruel in proportion to the zeal with which they 
aim at what they think spiritual good. Nay, it may well 
happen that the Catholic shall more admire the Conservative, 
while fighting energetically for the Whig. Look back at the 
years which preceded 1829. Several Protestant statesmen 
were in favour of emancipation for thoroughly good and 
Christian reasons. To them all honour and all gratitude ! 
But take two politicians who agree in thinking Catholics 
idolaters. One of the two resists emancipation, because it 
would promote idolatry ; the other supports it, because to resist 
the spread of idolatry is no part of a statesman’s business. 
It is very plain that the latter holds principles far more anti- 
Catholic than the former; and yet Catholics, to a man, while 
doing every justice to the former, would give their whole 
support to the latter. It is lawful for a Catholic to make 
political capital out of the Liberalism which he detests, and to 
use the devil against himself. 

But let us come from theory to facts. And first as to 
the Catholic Conservative’s strongest point—the Pope’s 
civil sovereignty. There was a time, undoubtedly, some 
years back, when the question of a Whig or Tory Govern- 
ment exercised a powerful influence on the Pope’s position ; 
and at that time (we are the last to deny) it was the bounden 
duty of every Catholic to put on one side, for the time, any 
matter of secular politics and to strain every nerve to eject the 





* We do not for amoment admit that, on the hypothesis of Protestantism 
being true, spiritual good would really be promoted by the oppression of 
Catholics. We have often argued in previous numbers, that though a nation 
be predominantly Catholic, yet if a Protestant hereditary sect have taken 
root there, spiritual good is best promoted by allowing to that sect perfect 


liberty of action. On the same principles, of course, the converse will 
equally follow. 
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Liberal ministry. But circumstances are now totally changed. 
Never did the Holy Father’s temporal prospects appear much 
more gloomy than they have lately done; and no one dreams 
that if Lord Russell returned to office to-morrow they would 
be appreciably affected, or that at this moment there is a pin 
to choose between the foreign policy of Lord Stanley and the 
foreign policy of Lord Clarendon. Indeed, at this moment 
England has little more influence on the Continent than Bel- 
gium or Spain; so impossible is it for her to go to war, and 
so well acquainted are foreign nations with the fact.* 

What do we find, then, when we look at home? If you 
were to poll all the priests in the British islands, we believe 
nineteen-twentieths would depose that, among the Protestant 
gentry, they find Liberals far more friendly to the Church than 
Tories ; far more ready to promote her just claims; far more 
ready to protect her against the aggressions of the Establishment. 
There are few Catholic interests so important as the obtaining 
for priests their due position in workhouses and prisons. 
The Permissive Bill, passed a few years back, has been to a 
most disastrous extent rendered inoperative. Through what 
agency? Through the bigoted and relentless opposition of 
local magistrates ; in the great majority of instances Liberal 
magistrates voting for justice to the Church, and Conservative 
magistrates against it. 

We are here speaking, be it observed, of not the Ministry 
itself, but of its supporters throughout the country. As 
to Ministers, we cannot forget that while Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Russell, and Mr. Gladstone were assailing the Govern- 
ment of the Pope in the most violent language, Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli did not shrink from defending it 
as essential to the political equilibrium of Europe. Nor are 
we unmindful of Generai Peel’s admirable conduct in regard 
to the religious rights of Catholic soldiers. We have special 
reason to unite with the general good opinion which is enter- 
tained throughout the country, of Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s admi- 
nistration of the Poor Law. Mr. Corry in the same way won 
the high esteem of Catholics, who had to refer to the Educa- 
tion Office, while it was under his charge. But it was in 
Ireland especially that the traditional policy of the party was 
completely reversed. The immediate appointment of a Roman 
Catholic to the first law office showed that the old rule of 
ascendancy and exclusion had been departed from once, and 








* In her present most embarrassing difficulty of obtaining recruits for her 
army, England pays the penalty for that shameful misgovernment of Ireland 
which has driven so many Irishmen from their country. 
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as we hope and believe for ever. The subsequent elevation of 
Mr. Morris to the Bench has had the curious result of filling one 
of the principal Irish courts of law exclusively with Catholic 
judges. Both in England and Ireland the same rule has 
been freely followed in regard to appointments to the magis- 
tracy and to public offices—a very striking example of which 
is the nomination of the Earl of Gainsborough to the lieute- 
nancy of Rutlandshire. The measures by which the Fenian 
conspiracy has been for so far checked, have been remarkable 
no less for their vigilance and vigour than for their good sense 
and clemency. Persons entitled to form a sound opinion on 
such a subject, are of opinion that Lord Naas’s proposals to 
settle the land question are decidedly superior to Mr. For- 
tescue’s.* And no doubt a certain class of politico-religious 
questions, such as that for opening the offices of Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Lord Chancellor to Roman Catholics, have also 
made a remarkable advance, through the conciliatory dispo- 
sitions of the Irish Minister. Who would dream even of 
proposing to repeal the Kcclesiastical Titles Act with Lord 
Russell at the head of affairs—yet, whether carried this session 
or not, a great point has undoubtedly been gained by Mr. 
MacEvoy, in the mere fact of its unopposed introduction in 
the House of Commons, followed by the conciliatory debate 
on Lord Lyveden’s motion in the Upper House. In all 
these questions, we observe the action of a Tory Govern- 
ment, able to act boldly and generously towards us, and 
at the same time to keep its own Orange following in 
check. But go from Parliament to the Grand Jury, to the 
Quarter Sessions, to the Board of Guardians. ‘There the 
old Toryism of the period of Peel and Wellington still 
reigns supreme. And Catholics are constantly embar- 
rassed, and even half-unsettled in their public convictions, 
by this constant conflict of detail with the men, the 
Ministry of whose choice nevertheless utters the more prefer- 
able principles, and brings forward the better measures. 
Within the Ministry itself, indeed, though not within the 
Cabinet, this Toryism of a past day now and then finds a 
voice, as when Mr. Chatterton, the Irish Solicitor-General, 
ventured to rate Lord Naas for his concessions to Catho- 
lics in the Oaths and Offices debate; and again when 





* Of course we bear in mind that the land question is one on which the 
most loyal Catholics may mutually differ to any extent. Still it is a question, 
in point of fact, on which there is singular unanimity among the Irish bishops 
and priests ; and the excellence therefore of Lord Naas’s Bill removes one 
very great impediment which would he otherwise in the way of Catholics 
supporting Lord Derby. 
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Mr. Adderley spoke and voted against the admission of a 
Catholic priest to attend the prisoners in his county 
gaol. When was an anti-Catholic act, approaching this in 
virulence, ever perpetrated by any equally elevated member 
of a Liberal ministry? Itis true that Lord Russell proposed 
the Titles Bill; but different though their conduct is at the 
present moment, it must be remembered that the general 
Conservative complaint at the time was that the bill was 
deplorably insufficient ; and the only statesmen who defended 
the Church were Mr. Gladstone, Sir Roundell Palmer, Sir James 
Graham, and other members of the then Peelite connection. 

We have spoken of prisons and workhouses. A still more ° 
sacred Catholic interest is that of denominational education, 
whether among the lower or the higher classes. As regards the 
former, undoubtedly the Conservative party, as a whole, is 
far more friendly than its rival. Still, many Conservatives 
are in favour of mixed education, and many Liberals against 
it. Indeed, among the whole body of English politicians, we 
know none who are more simply “‘ Liberals””—in the odious 
theological sense of that term—than Lord Stanley, the Conserva- 
tive Foreign minister, and Mr. Lowe, whom the Conservatives 
used every effort to allure into their cabinet. On the other 
hand, Sir Roundell Palmer has been lecturing earnestly in 
favour of the denominational system, and Mr. Gladstone is its 
warm and consistent advocate. As to Mr. Gladstone, none 
can reprobate more strongly than we do the grave political 
faults of which he has been guilty ; his past identification with 
a foreign policy as detestable and unscrupulous as was ever 
adopted by a great nation. But it is extraordinary to how 
great an extent prejudice may blind a well-intentioned man 
(though undoubtedly not without his own serious fault) to the 
real character of acts which he may commit. And Catholics 
ought to look also at the other side of the picture. We know 
of no non-Catholic politician on either side of the House who 
so constantly bears in mind the interests of dogmatic religion, 
so far as he apprehends them: nor, again; should it ever be 
forgotten how resolute a fight he made, almost single-handed, 
against the most fatal and demoralizing aneasure of our time, 
—Lord Palmerston’s divorce law. ‘To this should be added 
(though it belongs to the region of purely secular politics) 
that he has shown a largeness and liberality of thought in 
his views of the proper policy for Ireland most rare, indeed 
almost unexampled, among British statesmen, whether Whigs 
or Tories. We certainly think, then, on the whole, that those 
Catholics make a serious mistake who count this most gifted 
and eloquent man as the Church’s implacable foe. 
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However there is no doubt, on the whole, that many more 
Conservatives than Liberals are in favour of denominational 
education for the lower classes. But it remains yet to be 
seen how far they will carry their assistance. What indication 
have they given that they will make any movement to relieve 
Ireland from that oppressive incubus, the national system ? 
What hint has been given by Lord Derby, the Conservative, 
that he will raise his little finger to lighten the pressure of 
that system which was started under the fostering protection 
of Lord Stanley, the Whig?* We do not, indeed, deny that 
on this matter also the Conservatives might possibly do more 
for us, if they were duly pressed by Catholics. But this is a 
topic upon which we fear it must be admitted that there is a 
great deal of disingenuousness among Catholic politicians. It 
is the precise subject upon which we should expect to see the 
Government urged by Catholic Liberals who were sincerely 
anxious to take advantage of such principles of the Conservative 
policy as favour Catholic interests, and to obtain legislation 
accordingly, before the return of the Liberal party to office. 
Instead, as it seems to us, there is a tendency to bring forward 
ineasures which it is hoped, sometimes inaccurately, that the 
Ministry may oppose, and that so Catholic members may be 
held justified in voting against them on general questions of 
confidence. But this, in reality, is treating sacred interests as 
if they were mere matters of party capital : a policy dishonest 
and detestable in the last degree, and which cannot be 
defended or extenuated by any theory as to the identity between 
Catholic and Whig interests. Catholic members who were 
thinking of their religion and their people rather than 
of their party, would try to obtain from the Conservatives, 
while they are in, such concessions as are in accordance with 
Conservative policy; and from the Liberals, while they are 
in, likewise. Instead, we observe some questions pressed now, 
with a success that perhaps disappoints some of their pro- 
moters, that ought more naturally to have been pressed on 
Lord Palmerston or Lord Russell; while nothing is being 
done, for example, to obtain denominational education in 
Ireland. Still the fact remains that Conservatives do not offer 
the Church any help on this most momentous and critical issue. 

But denominational education for the higher classes is a 
more sacred and vital interest even than for the lower. Rome, 
as a choice of evils, tolerated the national system ; but the 





* Mr. Butt, in his admirable pamphlet of a year back, showed that not 
Lord Stanley, but the Protestant Archbishop Whately, was the originator of 
that vicious system which was first introduced. Lord Stanley however had 


full power, if he pleased, to tie Dr. Whately’s hands, 
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Queen’s Colleges she has condemned from the first. In truth, 
apart from actual dogma, the main staple of popular education 
consists in reading, writing, and arithmetic, which can be 
taught by Protestants as well as by Catholics; but as to 
philosophy, history, ancient and modern literature, he who 
has begun to study these apart from the closest connection 
with religion, has begun to learn in the devil’s own school. 
Now, certainly, Lord Russell’s scheme of relief from the god- 
less system was poor and inadequate enough ; but poor as it 
was, it was too much for the Dublin Tories. All the Government 
officials, who had seats in the Senate, voted against the sup- 
plementary charter. And yet here again, we admit, if 
Catholic members were to put on the proper degree of pressure, 
the Cabinet might be found differently minded from its Irish 
supporters. It was Lord Derby’s Government which chartered 
the Catholic University of Canada in 1852. The defect of the 
charter of last year can only be cured by a new charter, and 
to the grant of such a charter it may be almost said the Royal 
honour is engaged. Yet there appears to be an utter inaction 
among Irish members on this topic—an inaction inexplicable, 
were there not, alas! too good reason to believe that some of 
the leading Catholic Liberals have become so infected with the 
most deleterious of the Liberal principles that they are utterly 
opposed to the Papal design of establishing a separate Catholic 
University in Ireland. 

Yet at last we must not carry too far this view, as to the 
power possessed by Catholics of pressing the Conservatives 
into a really satisfactory policy. Advocates of the Conserva- 
tive connection are in the habit of saying that if Catholics 
could but be induced to throw themselves unitedly, and without 
reserve or conditions, into the arms of that party, an actual 
revolution might be wrought for the better in its measures 
and conduct. On the contrary, the party is precluded, 
by the very tenure of its existence, from any such revolu- 
tion. It rests on two principal supports,—the Orange- 
men in Ireland, the country gentlemen in England. How 
closely it is bound to the more extreme section of Orange- 
men is evident from Sir H. Cairns’s memorable “ Protest- 
ant Ascendancy” speech at Belfast; how intimately it is 
connected with the English country gentlemen is too obvious 
to need proof. We wonder at the courage which its states- 
men have shown in doing us justice in spite of their party ; 
but let a Tory Ministry once exhibit itself as identified in any 
general way with the interests of Catholicism, both these 
classes would be transformed into its violent enemies ; while 
its supporters also in the middle class would lose all enthu- 
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siasm in its defence. None know this fact better than the 
Conservative leaders, and whatever sympathy some of them 
may feel with this or that feature of our holy religion, none of 
them will dare to face that “ no-Popery ” cry, which is always 
so ready to start up among the Conservatives of the Empire. 

The sum then of what we have hitherto said is this. We 
admit fully that Conservative principles are very far more akin 
than their opposites to Catholic doctrine. We admit, more- 
over—what we should not have admitted a year ago—that 
there are many practical questions on which Catholics may 
with great benefit to the Church support Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment. But when it is urged that they should actually identify 
themselves with the Conservative party—that they should 
unite in this or that party vote for the mere purpose of keep- 
ing a Conservative Government in office—that they should 
look to Conservatives throughout the land as exclusively and 
universally their natural allies—such a claim seems to us simply 
preposterous. 

On the surface, indeed, there would seem to be even 
more plausibility in the project of a Whig-Catholic than of 
a Tory-Catholic alliance. In foreign politics the influence of 
England is at a minimum; and in home politics, until quite 
lately, the Whig party appeared to be practically far more 
favourable than the Tory to the immediate ends which a 
good Catholic has at heart. We believe however it will 
appear, on examination, that the objections to this project 
are far more fundamental even than to the former. And this 
is the second conclusion which we desire to recommend. 

We will first make the supposition that Catholics heartily 
disavow all sympathy with the spirit of Liberalism, and that 
nothing more is proposed than an external support given 
unswervingly to the Liberal party, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing immediate Catholic interests. Even supposing such 
& course were practically possible,—which, as we shall pre- 
sently argue, is very far from being the case,—its tendency, 
in the long run, would be most pernicious. Indeed, the whole 
proposal proceeds on the hypothesis that an indefinite increase 
of weight and influence acquired by the Liberal party would 
be greatly beneficial to the Church. We are confident, on the 
contrary, that it would be unspeakably injurious to her. The 
real principles which give that party its strength are those 
most directly opposed to the Faith—disbelief in all dogmatic 
religion; divorce of the secular from the spiritual; the advo- 
cacy of irreligious education; appeal to popular commotion 
and disorder as a means of coercing civil rulers. Many a man, 
no doubt, now numbered in the Liberal party, sincerely dis- 
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avows these principles; but whether he likes it or no, the 
triumph of his party will be the triumph of these principles, 
and of nothing less. While that party is struggling on equal 
terms with its rival, it will of course allow great latitude of 
opinion to its general supporters; but let it once obtain un- 
disputed sscendancy, it would soon show its native and 
characteristic intolerance. If any one at this moment pos- 
sesses its confidence and gratitude, one would think it must 
be Mr. Gladstone. It happened however, one night in the 
last session, that he protested earnestly against some plan 
(eagerly advocated by Mr. Lowe) for dissevering Oxford edu- 
cation from religion even more widely than it is already (alas !) 
dissevered. The Liberal party was indignant, and one paper (we 
think the Spectator) remonstrated with him on his strange igno- 
rance of his position as Liberal leader. Let Liberalism, we say, 
once signally triumph, its intolerance, its state-despotism would 
at once be displayed as its very leading feature; it would exhibit 
in this country that hatred for personal independence of 
thought, that resolve to trample down all diversity of opinion 
under the State’s iron rule, which so signally characterize it 
on the Continent. Instead, ¢. g., of placing priests side by 
side with clergymen in workhouses and prisons, it would, on 
the contrary, exclude both, and substitute teachers of its own 
to inculcate some vague and “non-sectarian” religion. Of 
course, long before it reached this lowest depth, it would have 
forfeited the support of* all Catholics; yet they might have 
inflicted far more injury than they could afterwards repair, by 
having assisted it in its earlier contests. And to all this is further 
to be added, that England cannot be expected to remain 
always a cipher in continental politics. But if England were 
to regain influence—and the Liberals were masters of England 
—her whole weight would be thrown into the revolutionary 
scale ; her whole power would be directed to the help of those 
detestable propagandists of godless Revolution who are 
enemies of God and man. 

All this would tend to result, if Catholics unitedly gave 
even an external support to Liberalism ; and there are one or 
two subordinate reasons against their doing so, to which we 
will most briefly refer. A considerable and increasing number 
of Catholics—we are ourselves in the number—consider that 
such schemes of Parliamentary Reform as are now the fashion 
are truly disastrous in tendency. How can it be expected 
that these Catholics shall support statesmen who urge the 
country still further forward in a revolutionary direction ? 
Then, again, it is surely unwise for Catholics so to act as 
that one large party—the Conservative—shall regard them as 
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its implacable enemies, for whose help it is in vain to look, 
however just a policy towards them it may adopt. 

We have been arguing on the supposition that Catholics 
can give a merely external support to the Liberal party. But 
surely this is a mere theory, which can never be realized in 
practice. It is quite impossible, in fact, that Catholics can 
acquire a habit of acting as integral members of the Liberal 
party, without imbibing, more or less consciously, the detest- 
able spirit of Liberalism. That even now there may be real 
danger of this seems sufficiently obvious from a recent circum- 
stance. It appears that,at the dinnergiven in Dublin last autumn 
to Mr. Bright, at which a large number of Catholics assisted, 
this most anti-Catholic and anti-Christian toast was proposed— 
“The people the only source of legitimate power.” It further 
appears that no Catholic present protested against it; nay it 
is implied that some, if not all, actually honoured it. We 
cannot even now bring ourselves to believe so singularly dis- 
graceful a fact; but certainly it has been stated, and we have 
not seen it contradicted. Now if the Catholics of these 
islands ever began taking up such notions as these, they would 
incur the worst calamity which could befall them short of 
actual apostasy. They would be embracing opinions which lie 
under the Church’s censure, though not under her actual 
anathema; they would be rebels against her anthority and 
impugners of her infallible teachng. Perhaps the most 
mischievous politician who can be sent to Parliament would be 
a Catholic resolved to act upon anti-Catholic principles ; and 
it is to be feared that this is the line into which Catholic 
Liberalism even now shows some signs of drifting. 

So far, therefore, are we from thinking it desirable that 
Catholics should be more identified than they are with one 
or other of the two political parties,—we heartily regret that 
degree of identification which now exists. We wish good 
Catholics recognized more thoroughly than they do their 
essential unity with each other, and their essential distinctness 
whether from Toryism or Whiggery. In truth, a state of 
things, which would be obviously desirable for far higher 
reasons, would also (we believe) give much greater political 
strength to the interests of Catholicism than those interests 
now possess. We will proceed to explain our meaning. 

There are various political verities in which all good 
Catholics agree. We recited in p. 384 some which are not 
only common, but peculiar to Catholics. There are others 
held by all loyal Catholics, though held by many non-Catholics 
also. For instance, that the politician should aim predomi- 
nantly at his country’s spiritual good; that the dogmatic 
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principle in religion is alone the true one; that mixed educa- 
tion is pestilential; that the people has no right of revolt 
against legitimate rulers. We may add further, that, if revolt 
be sinful, the menace of revolt must be sinful also. It is 
evident, then, that there will be a large number of questions 
on which all good Catholics will be accordant: let us call 
these ‘ Catholic” questions. There are many others, again, 
on which the best Catholics may differ. Is codification of the 
law desirable? Should there be a public prosecutor? Is 
vote by ballot desirable? Ought the Alabama claims to 
be allowed? Ought Mr. ex-Governor Eyre to be convicted 
of murder? We do not for a moment deny that many 
of these questions have very important religious issues ; 
and good Catholics will agree with each other in this, 
that they consider the religious issue predominant over 
every other. But we say (1) that on such questions 
the most devoted and loyal Catholic may be found on either 
side ; and we say (2) that the religious interests involved are 
not so direct and immediate as in the case of “ Catholic 
questions.” 

Now evidently for its own sake it is unspeakably desirable 
that Catholics shall learn to feel practically how large is the 
range of ‘ Catholic questions” ; how complete is the unanimity 
of good Catholics on them; and how far more important are 
these than any others. The great service to be expected 
from Catholic University Education, on which so much is now 
being said, is that the rising generation shall be trained to 
hold and eagerly to realize these paramount convictions. On 
the other hand, if ever it became common (which God in His 
Mercy forbid !) that Catholics should send their sons to Oxford 
and Cambridge, in addition to much more serious calamities, 
there would be incurred also a loss of this sense of Catholic unity. 

And as this sense of Catholic unity is most desirable for its 
own sake, so also (as is very plain) it would vastly increase the 
political strength available in defence of Catholic interests; it 
would influence fundamentally a Catholic member’s vote in 
the House and a Catholic elector’s vote in the constituency. 
On “non-Catholic questions” Catholic members and Catholic 
voters would be found in either political camp; but let a 
really Catholic interest be threatened, they would throw for 
the moment every minor matter to the winds, and would rally 
as one man round either the Tory or the Whig standard, as 
the case might be. As to the particular shape which Catholic 
politics would thus assume,—this is a somewhat wide and 
extensive inquiry ; and we hope to discuss it in detail on some 
future occasion. 
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But so long as the Irish constituencies are the only Catholic 
constituencies, a Catholic party must, of course, be formed 
with a special view to Irish interests—while at least those 
interests are of the anxious and grievous nature to which the 
state of the country testifies. Unfortunately, the state of the 
country is, in a main degree, due to the fact that the experi- 
ment to found such a party as we have indicated—begun 
fifteen years ago, under the most solemn and promising 
auspices, having been soon basely betrayed, and since utterly 
undermined, discredited, and abandoned—the mass of the 
people have lost confidence, first in the good faith and honour 
of their own public men, and, secondly, in Parliamentary 
government altogether. Many attempts to establish secret 
societies in Ireland were made during the time of the Tenant 
League and the Party of Independent Opposition; but they 
utterly failed, because the country had confideuce in the 
experiment of a constitutional policy, and had faith in the 
leaders of the party formed to promote that policy, and 
in the binding sacredness of its pledges, often repeated 
and ratified with extraordinary—it may be said, indeed, 
with all but religious solemnity. A day came when the 
faith and honour of public men were flung to the winds 
with an indecent audacity, unprecedented even in the 
record of the means by which the Act of Union was 
carried ; and the simple conscience of the peasant has never 
recovered that shameful shock. When American emissaries 
came next time, and they came soon, they found the mind 
of the people prepared to their purpose. They found that 
they had lost faith in Parliament, and in Parliamentary 
politicians, and in the use of constitutional means and oppor- 
tunities, and were prepared to look for remedy and redress in 
a way condemned by the Church no less than by the law. 

There are those who remain blind to the connection of 
cause and effect in public affairs, and who will not deign to 
learn political philosophy by the examples that lie close under 
their eyes; but history will, we venture to say, confirm the 
opinion which we have most deliberately formed, that those 
who dug the grave of Independent Opposition in Ireland dug 
the foundations of Fenianism at the same time. 








Art. VI—MR. FFOULKES ON CHRISTENDOM’S 
DIVISIONS. 


Christendom’s Divisions ; being a Philosophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By Edmund S. Frovukss, formerly 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. London: Longman. 1865. 


WO years ago, in April, 1865, we extracted some passages 
out of this book, of which the author, in a letter pub- 
lished by us in July of the same year (pp. 140—142), said that 
they seemed “calculated to produce a very erroneous appre- 
hension, both of its meaning and of his own principles in 
general.” Now, we were very far from agreeing with him in 
his appreciation of the meaning even of his own book, and of 
his principles also, if this book be a fair account of them. 
The further consideration of the question became for a time 
impossible, and it is only now that we are able in some degree 
to redeem the pledge we gave in July, 1865, of returning to 
the subject, and giving a fuller analysis of one of the most 
singular books it has ever been our lot to read. 

Some of the delay must be referred to our expectation of 
the second volume, for we thought it fairer to the author to 
discuss the two together. But we now understand that there 
is to be a third volume as well as a second. And, as there is 
enough matter before us to judge of the author’s views on one 
point, and that of the very last importance, we do not think 
that we can be unjust if we now enter on the discussion of it. 

We therefore confine ourselves to one subject ; and, as that 
subject was discussed by Mr. Ffoulkes in his letter, Dup.in 
Review, No. IX., pp. 140—142, we think we have all that he 
can say on its behalf. In that letter he says, “I hold the 
Papacy to be of Divine institution, and interpret our Lord’s 
words to S. Peter, ‘I say unto thee that thou art Peter,’ &c., 
literally and unequivocally, as conferring upon him and his 
successors those prerogatives which are implied in it.” And 
at the end he says: “ ‘lhe Church in communion with the Pope 
I hold to be the Catholic Church, in unbroken unity now as in 

- times past.” 

No doubt Mr. Ffoulkes must be a better judge than we can 
be of what he holds and believes himself, and we are by no 
means anxious to call in question, even for a moment, the 
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sincerity ot the accuracy of his interior convictions. Our 
observations are founded on his book, and on our belief that 
the mass of his readers, we may say all his readers, will never 
be able to reconcile certain statements therein contained with 
the assertions made in his letter. If he holds the Papacy to be 
of Divine institution, he must be using those words in a sense 
different from that which they usually bear. Our readers, 
however, shall judge for themselves. They will see, we believe, 
by the quotations we shall make from his book how unsuccess- 
ful he has been in expressing his belief in the unity of the 
_ Church and in the Divine institution of the Papacy. 

The first Christians, according to this book, were one fold 
only so long as the converts were confined to one place, or 
could be contained in one room. But that unity became soon 
impossible, partly by the growth of the Church, or, rather, 
Churches, and partly because separation was to be the normal 
state of those who believe the Gospel. Our author, by under- 
standing the Old Testament in a peculiar way, proves to his 
own satisfaction, but to the utter amazement of his readers, 
that “there is a series of events under the old Dispensation 
which have their regular counterparts in Church history” (p. 8). 
The first thing which our author commends to our notice is his 
absolute proof that the Catholic Church never could have been 
one for any length of time. He thus writes, “ Accordingly, 
the first thing which I observe of the schism between Kast 
and West—the Greek and Latin Churches—is its close resem- 
blance to the division of Israel and Judah into two kingdoms, 
both in its origin and in its effects” (p. 9). 

This division of East and West was not only prophesied of 
beforehand in the schism of the Hebrews when the ten tribes 
took Jeroboam for their king instead of the son of Solomon, 
but it was also—only our author does not say so in so many 
words—a return to the original constitution of the Church, 
which was one of anarchy in principle. The unity that pre- 
vailed was nothing but a confederation, each member of which 
preserving its natural and essential independence. If local 
Churches communicated one with another, there was no abso- 
lute necessity for it; they might have kept aloof: for our 
author seems to hold that the Church was never made one by 
our Lord who founded her. 

“So far, therefore, as appearances went, one [Judaism | 
might have been scarce [sic] distinguishable from the republic 
of Athens, and the other {the Church] from the great republic 
of modern days, the United States” (p. 29). 

In another place he has thus written: we take the liberty of 
putting some words in italics :— 
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The Church of England had for upwards of 1,200 years—almost twice as 
long as England had been a monarchy—been associated by federal ties of the 
closest nature with that world-wide corporation known as the Catholic 
Church (pp. 216, 217). 


The Church of England, then, was not a member of the 
corporation, but only associated with it by federal ties. That 
Church, then, was only an ally of the Catholic Church, not a 
portion of her. Of the supreme Pontiffs this is written: the 
italics are ours :— 


That through their [the Popes’] instrumentality, one part of his Church, 
if not the largest inextent, . . . might be bound together in one compact 
mass (p. 37). The Council of Trent (he says), “purified so much of the 
Church as then remained entire” (p. 171). The Church of England with its 
offshoots, is “destined, perhaps, to play an important part in any future 
schemes for the reunion of the whole Church” (p. 34). 


In the letter addressed to us, published in No. IX., and 
referred to in a former page, Mr. I'foulkes writes thus: “ The 
Church in communion with the Pope I hold to be the Catholic 
Church in unbroken unity now, as in times past” (p. 142). 
How is this to be reconciled with these extracts from the book 
before us, in which the writer says that the Popes govern “ one 


part” of the Church only, and that the Council of Trent 


purified only what “then remained entire”? For our part, 


we do not think that Mr. Ffoulkes himself can maintain his own 
statements and yet save his personal belief. 

This is not all; the Church is corrupt as well as rent, for the 
writer says: “ Had the Church been wholly unimpeachable, it is 
inconceivable that Protestantism should have been so long, 
and so often even providentially upheld as it has been ” (p. 126). 
Again: “It was the system that was corrupt, and its corrup- 
tionswere too deep-seated for the best and holiest of men . . . to 
stem” (p.174). ‘Immense corruption in the Church . . . so great 
and manifold as to shake the belief of men in her Divine ere- 
dentials” (p. 127). In the Preface, p. xiv., we read this: “ Men 
could not, would not turn from it [the religion of Christ] if it 
was properly brought home to them, if it was not tendered to 
them with some admixture of earth about it, exciting their 
suspicions, and robbing it of its heavenly fragrance.” 

The writer is consistent with himself here, for with the 
unity of the Church lost there can be no security for true 
doctrine. Here is the inexplicable difficulty. Why should 
Mr. Ffoulkes trouble himself about re-uniting a ruined Church, 
and when the “re-union” is complete, how are we to be 
secured against “the admixture of earth”? ‘The “ two sepa- 
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rate churches ” of “ East and West ” teach differently now, but 
will “‘ re-union,” the result of a compromise, secure truth ? 

The division of the Church is a fact about which our author 
has no doubt: he sees it with his eyes, and his principles 
prove it to him on @ priori grounds, with the certainty of an 
absolute revelation. He sees the inevitable division in the Old 
Testament, in the history of the Jews, and he could have pro- 
phesied the fact if he had lived even in the first century. He 
shall speak for himself: we take the liberty of italicising some 
of his words. 

In the history of the Jews all is parallel. It is the history of one people 

foreshadowing in its successive stages the destinies of another people, and in a 
manner too consistent and too consecutive to be the effect of accident. 
Look at the mere career of the Jews as one people, and that of the Church 
as another. See how consistently both the parallel and the contrast between 
them has been maintained throughout, exactly as in the case of their respec- 
tive ceremonies. . . . Similar institutions originate in the same needs on 
both sides, and in the same order ; first Judges and Fathers, then Kings and 
Popes, the last with similar consequences in both cases, a fatal schism (pp. 
6, 7). 

The Hebrew Judges, then, of whom Debbora* was one, were 
types of the Fathers. The kings were types of the Popes. 
As the kings succeeded the judges, so “in the same order” 
the Popes succeeded the Fathers. There were no judges 
under the kings, therefore no Fathers under the Popes. 
Samuel was set aside to make way for the first king, therefore 
some Father was set aside to make way for the ‘first Pope. 
Will Mr. Ffoulkes tell us who that Father was whose “ desti- 
nies ” had been foreshadowed in Samuel ? 

But, before we go on with this extravagant notion, we 
must ask our author what he makes of the history of the 
Jews before the days of the judges. Their history in Egypt was 
a wonderful one; and certainly written ad doctrinam nostram, 
Rom. xv. 4, but it is here quietly ignored. Moses and Josue 
governed the Jews before the judges, but they are passed 
over. ‘The Popes and the Fathers deal differently with them ; 
they discover analogies, types, and prophecies in their histories: 
and, herein at variance with our author, they discover a 
prophecy of the Papacy in the book of Deuteronomium. Now 
Mr. Ffoulkes ought to have considered that question before he 
began to make his interpretation of the Book of the Judges. 


Note finally (he says) that as the kingdom was scarce [sic] fully established 
in the house of David, before Israel and Judah were divided ; so likewise 
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that the prerogatives of the See of Rome were scarce [sic] fully recognised 
before East and West became two separate Churches (p. 37). 


The kings of Juda foreshadowed the Popes—that is some- 
thing ; Catholics consequently represent the tribes that re- 
mained faithful to the throne of David, who were in posses- 
sion of the temple, with the rights that belonged to the true 
worship of God. The Hast is represented by the ten tribes 
that revolted, by the idolatry of the calves, and by a deliberate 
apostasy from the true service of God. But the marvel is 
that a man, holding a theory of this kind, should trouble 
himself about reunion; for the Orientals, if truly represented 
by the ten tribes, are reprobates, and can never be reunited. 
If our author really holds his own doctrine, he must repudiate 
any attempt at reunion. Now, the ten tribes never returned 
to the unity of the Hebrew nation; they never even attempted 
to do so; besides, they have disappeared off the face of 
the earth, so that no man can tell us what has become of 
them. Our author, therefore, must hold, not that the Photian 
schismatics will be converted, but that they will cease to be 
Christians, even in name. 

This theory makes no account of Abimelech, who was king 
in Sichem in the time of the judges; and in fact there is no 
room for him in it. As all the judges lived and died (with 
the exception of Samuel) before Saul was made king, so the 
Fathers also must have ceased to teach and rule before this 
antitype of Saul appeared. Our author is very explicit on 
this point. 

I find all explained (he says) when I compare the corresponding epochs 
of the Old and New Testament with each other; for I find that supreme 
earthly heads were sought and obtained under both dispensations, each suit- 
able for each, in a manner very analogous (p. 36). 


Now, it is very true, that the Jews, weary of Samuel, 
asked for a king, and that God gave them a king; but we 
nowhere read, and we have never heard, that the Church 
asked for the Pope. Samuel was rejected and made way for 
Saul, but we are not told, even by our author, the name of 
that Father who was deposed by the Christians when they 
submitted to the rule of the representative of the Hebrew 
king. The Jews, when they asked for the monarchy, were 2 
powerful nation, and had been living in the Holy Land 
for some 300 years, at the least; are we, therefore, to con- 
clude that, till about the time of the Council of Nice, the 
government of the Church was not settled, but dependent 
on certain Fathers, of whom it is said the Hebrew judges 
were types ? 
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Our author goes on as follows :— 
Then Israel was united under Saul, Christendom under the emperors. 


The emperors, beginning with Constantine, then, are now the 
fulfilment of the history of Saul, and not the Popes, as in a pre- 
ceding extract. Saul, though a wicked king, was undoubtedly 
the lawful ruler of the Hebrew state; the Church on this prin- 
ciple was also lawfully governed by the emperors. The judges 
made way for Saul; the Fathers made way for Constantine. 
And as Israel had no settled government, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, from the death of Josue to the anointing of 
Saul, so the Church, also, must have had none from the 
Ascension till the conversion of Constantine. God raised up 
judges from time to time, as He pleased, when and where He 
pleased, for the ruling of the Hebrew race, and these judges 
might, as Fathers, have been perpetuated in the Church if 
men had not asked for either the emperors or the Popes! 
“ As emergencies arose, their invisible Head would have 
raised up champions equal to deal with them, in all ages, as 
were the Fathers” (p. 31). Mr. Ffoulkes certainly does think 
that the Fathers for three hundred years rendered the same 
services, proportions considered, as the judges did in Israel. 

“ Tsrael was united under Saul; Christendom under the 
emperors. But a change of dynasty had been foreseen, fore- 
told, and provided for in both cases; not that in either case 
the principle of a supreme earthly potentate had been con- 
ceded without reproof” (p. 36). Of Saul, we know that he 
was the king whom God gave in His anger,* but it has 
never been suggested before that the conversion of Constan- 
tine was the effect of the indignation of God. There have 
been many un-Christian theories about the depositaries of 
ecclesiastical power ; and we have one more to add to them, 
unless it be identical with that of Hooker and Hobbes— 
a government of the Church was given divinely to the 
state. 

Our author is stating all these extravagances calmly, and 
apparently, in his right mind; he has no misgivings or doubts. 
The history of the Jews is a light to him which keeps him 
from error, and he walks securely in the difficult questions of 
type and prophecy. But it must not be forgotten, however, 
that his real guide is his own theory of the fitness of things, 
for the facts are put aside to make way for it, as in the 
passing over in silence of the king in Sichem, and the whole 
history of the Jews previous to their settlement in the Holy 
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Land. Now here is another difficulty, the people of Israel 
fell into idolatry after the death of a judge, and Mr. Ffoulkes, 
on his principles, is at liberty to hold, that on the death of 
each Father the Christians also fell away from the faith, and 
relapsed into something like heathenism. 

Our author says that “the principle of a supreme earthly 
potentate ” under both dispensations was not “ conceded with- 
out reproof” (p. 36). Does he mean to say that the Hebrew 
polity would have been complete without the royal race? 
We are afraid he does, because he says “ that the Papacy is no 
part of the Christian religion as it was originally revealed, 
for the idea of a supreme earthly head of the Church would 
never have occurred at all to its professing members” if 
“Christianity had never encountered a world-wide empire 
at its birth” (p. 37). Thus monarchy in Israel and the 
Papacy in the Church are excrescences, or perhaps, even 
corruptions. 

As king Saul is now the type of Constantine, David and 
Solomon therefore represent the succeeding emperors ; at 
least we understand our author to mean this, because of these 
words: “Israel united under Saul; Christendom under the 
emperors.” Yet after all we are not sure that this is his 
meaning. He says that Saul was made king, but not without 
reproof, and then that S.-Peter also was rebuked as if he had 
been the Christian representative of Saul; but we hear 
nothing of any reproof addressed to Constantine. Mr. 
Ffoulkes treats the words of Samuel to the people, whereby 
he upbraids them because they asked for a king, as having 
their counterpart, or Christian fulfilment, in those words of 
our Lord to S. Peter: “Get thee behind me, Satan.” It 
seems from this that Mr. Ffoulkes abandons his peculiar inter- 
pretation. So once more the Popes, not the emperors, are 
the antitypes of Saul. 

He speaks of a ‘‘ change of dynasty” under the law, and 
of a corresponding change under the Gospel. Saul and his 
family were set aside to make way for David and his race. 
If Saul was the type of the emperors, then David was the 
type of the Popes, but as Mr. Ffoulkes compares the “ reproof” 
administered to the people, because they asked for a king, 
with the words addressed by our Lord to 8. Peter, who never 
asked to be made Pope, he must hold at the same time that 
Saul was a type of S. Peter also, and in that case we do not 
see how the “change of dynasty” is verified under the new 
law. Now if Saul represented the emperors, then the em- 
perors were set aside to make way for the Popes, and it is to 
them, on that supposition, that the words of our Lord, “ Get 
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thee behind me, Satan,”? must have been addressed, and not to 
S. Peter. Finally, if Saul was the type of the emperors, then 
the Popes were the ‘‘ new dynasty,” and therefore there were 
no Popes before Constantine, and no uninterrupted succession 
of them from 8. Peter. 

As the judges lived before Saul, so in the “corresponding 
epoch ”’ did the Fathers before the emperors, and also before 
the Popes, even if Saul were the type of them. Here we find 
an “epoch” in the history of the Church, something more 
than three hundred years, which must have been one of 
chronic anarchy. As the judges of Israel were not a 
“dynasty,” and as there were many years during which 
we can find no trace of a judge, so there must have been 
times during which the Catholic Church had no government. 
The Hebrew nation fell into grave disorders in the interval of 
time between the death of one judge and the rise of another ; 
and if this theory be worth anything, it proves that the early 
Christians went wrong in many ways, and dishonoured their 
high profession, between the death of one Father and the 
recognition of his successor. 

In the primitive ages of the Church, according to Mr. 
Ffoulkes, the Church was not one corporate body, but a collec- 
tion of independent bodies; of course she had no one 
supreme head. But in the course of time the Catholics, like 
the Jews, longed for a visible head, and our author dis- 
covers in their ways of going on certain signs of the coming 
change—he could easily do so, having the prophecy before 
his eyes—and of the supremacy of one man. But at first 
this man was Constantine, and under him the scattered bodies 
of Christians were gathered into one body; for what else is 
the meaning of the words, “ Israel was united under Saul ; 
Christendom under the emperors?” (p. 36.) He does not 
shrink from the issue of his premises, and tells us: ‘ Con- 
stantine assumed it [the supreme governorship of the Church] 
immediately after his victory over Maxentius as a trust com- 
mitted to him” (p. 16). 

This is the explanation of this change: the italics are 
ours :— 


Had Christianity never encountered a world-wide empire at its birth, but 
only a number of insignificant and detached kingdoms or republics, it is quite 
possible that the idea of a supreme earthly head of the Church would never have 
occurred at all to its professing members (p. 37). 


It is difficult to see the meaning of this, for surely Mr. 
Ffoulkes with his interpretation of the Old Testament cannot 
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be serious in thinking it possible that the Church should be 
without a supreme earthly head. ‘TI find all explained,” he 
says, “when I compare the corresponding epochs of the Old 
and New Testament with each other: I find that supreme 
earthly heads were sought and obtained under both dispensa- 
tions” (p. 36). He has to forget and deny his own principles 
before he can insinuate the strange notion that our Lord never 
made §S. Peter and the Popes heads of the Church from the 
very beginning, and that the supremacy was a human institu- 
tion permitted, but not ordained: that supremacy according 
to him being all the while involved in the Hebrew monarchy ! 


If the primacy of the See of Rome was a fundamental part of the polity 
of the Church, why were the rights of metropolitans and patriarchs defined 
first, when the Church was one, while those of the papacy remained in sus- 
pense till there was a rival in readiness to contest them? Above all, how 
has it happened that the unity of the Church was never impaired while its 
destinies were under the control of the Emperors, but rent almost immediately 
from the time that they began to be more exclusively controlled by the 
Popes? (p. 28). 


Here also the italics are ours. Once more, we have the 
same doctrine laid down that the Church is no longer one, to- 
gether with the other doctrine, that the Popes are the causes 
of the division. The emperors held the Church together, he 
seems to say, the Popes broke it up, and kept but “ one part” 
for themselves. He is surprised that the rights of metropoli- 
tans and patriarchs were “ defined first,” whereas nothing is 
more natural in human affairs,—and Mr. Ffoulkes treats these 
as human affairs—than to find the powers of subordinate 
officers ascertained when the rights of their superior are never 
discussed. But if our author had really mastered his own 
doctrine he never could have asked the question, for in the 
old law the rights of the king were defined before the Hebrews 
entered the Holy Land; on his principles, therefore, there 
must be somewhere a corresponding definition of the rights 
of the Pope. 


Compare the rise of the tribe of Judah as detailed in the annals of the Old 
Testament with the rise of the See of Rome as detailed in ecclesiastical 
history ; the preference shown for the house of David over the house of 
Saul in the mind of the synagogue with the preference shown in the mind of 
the Church for the ecclesiastical headship of the See of Rome over that of 
the Emperors (pp. 36, 37). 

Hitherto (that is, till the conversion of Constantine) its government 
had been peculiar, and based upon its own model—a kind of confederation 
of local Churches, all possessing the same organization, the same discipline, 
the same doctrine ; all meeting together, upon emergencies, in representative 
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synods—the only type of collective action that had been inaugurated by the 
Apostles themselves (p. 11). 


It seems to be plain from these passages that the See of S. 
Peter exercised no authority before the power of the emperors 
was set aside; and that the Church was not one body, but a 
collection of bodies, for nearly three hundred years, as “ each 
synod was the supreme executive as well as legislative autho- 
rity for all the local Churches composing it” (p.11). The 
conversion of Constantine changed these arrangements, and 
under him the Church became one! Still further, the Church 
being thus made one had no love for her own unity : she seems 
to have disliked it, and to have wished for division; there 
“‘was a preference shown in the mind of the Church for the 
ecclesiastical headship of the See of Rome over that of the 
emperors ;” well, this preference of the Pope was the cause, 
or, at least, the occasion, of the schism! This is the ordinary 
conclusion to which all heretics and schismatics come, though 
not on the principles of Mr. Ffoulkes, and we are sorry to see 
it thus nakedly stated by a man who does not wish to be 
otherwise than a good Christian. 

This singular notion that the history of the Church is to be 
found in the history of the Jews seems to underlie all that our 
author has written. He expresses it in another place in these 
words :— 


The Old Testament, therefore, being the Church-history of all ages before 
Christ, and neither more nor less, was composed from first to last under His 
inspiration by Whom the whole history of the post-Christian period was 
foreseen and foredetermined. Look at it in this point of view, side by side 
with the history of the Church. Both together have all the appearance of a 
consistent whole. The two systems fit into each other perfectly—the last as 
having taken the mould of the first. Vetus testamentum in novo patet, 
novum testamentum in vetere latet. Its ordinances elevated and carried on 
in the Christian Sacraments ; its external developments in Church and state, 
even to its corruptions and the judgments entailed by those corruptions, one 
after another finding their counterpart in the successive vicissitudes of the 
Christian Church. With the books of Joshua and Judges, of Kings and 
Chronicles* spread open before him, nobody can complain of the want of a 
clue to the current of events in Church-history (p. 242). 


Mr. Ffoulkes, over and above the usual methods of explain- 
ing the Christian mysteries by the help of the Old Testament, 





* We may as well call the attention of our readers to the singular affection 
of Mr. Ffoulkes for Protestant modes of spelling names, as well as his 
rw tion of Protestant phraseology in preference to that in use among 
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imposes upon us a chronological interpretation which nobody, 
we believe, discovered before his day. Hitherto he confined 
himself to the book of Judges, he now goes back to the 
history of Josue, though we do not see how that history can 
come in, seeing that he begins the history of Christianity with 
the Fathers. The Holy Land was conquered under Josue, 
but the heathen world was conquered under the supposed 
rule of the Fathers: though they are the antitypes of the 
judges, under whom no conquests were made. The history 
of the Jews, he tells us, “‘is the history of one people fore- 
shadowing in its successive stages the destinies of another 
people” (p. 6). If that be so, what is the Christian meaning 
of the history of Abraham, Moses, and Josue? The fact is, 
Mr. Ffoulkes having got his theory, takes care of his facts : he 
begins the Hebrew history in the land of Canaan. “ Com- 
pare,” he says, “the victories which assured Canaan to the 
Israelites with those which assured the Gentile world to the 
Church” (p. 7). That is the difficulty; why does he begin 
here ? 

Now, during the conquest of the Holy Land the Hebrews 
were under the government of one person: the victories were 
gained by Josue: it was he who settled the people in the 
country he had won; and, notwithstanding all this, Mr. 
Ffoulkes tells us that, though the Jews were governed by one 
person, yet the Christians, though living in the “ epoch cor- 
responding” to that time, were not governed by one but by 
many. In fact, the Christians made their conquest under the 
Fathers, and yet under the judges, whom the Fathers repre- 
sent, no conquests were made. Here the “ parallel” certainly 
fails, and Mr. Ffoulkes is incomprehensible. 

Moreover, upon this chronological principle, we ought to be 
told who the Fathers were who were foreshadowed by the 
judges: say, Gedeon, Jephte, and Thola. 

Our author does not really take the Jewish people as a whole 
to be the types of the Christian Church. He ignores those 
portions of their history upon which the Apostles laid some 
stress: such as the crossing the Red Sea, and the forty years 
in the wilderness. He selects his facts, and then the theory 
is supposed to be safe. 

King Saul is at once the figure of Constantine and of 8. 
Peter: that is, of the emperors and of the Popes; but we 
are not told how that can be. King David is a figure of the 
Popes, whom the house of Judah preferred to Saul; that 
is, the Roman Church preferred the Pope to the Emperor. 
The conclusion is that the Emperor governed the Roman 


Church before the Popes ! 
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We now pass on to another phase: to his discussion of the 
history of the early Church, and to the strange interpretation 
of known facts which finds favour in his eyes. These are his 
words :— 


Christianity could have been in no need of any principle of cohesion over 
and above its faith. It entered on a new phase when its struggles for 
existence ceased (p. 10). 


The meaning of this seems to be that before Constantine, 
during the pretended government of the Fathers, or to speak 
more like our author, during the time they lived, the Church, 
or aggregation of Churches, was self-governed, and preserved 
itself without rules or law, because the faith was enough to 
secure everything. Discipline was not needed, for everybody 
kept the law. Now the facts are certainly the other way. It 
was then that the grave dispute about baptism arose, 
the great controversy about Easter, which at one time 
threatened to become most serious, together with that 
which related to the reconciliation of those who fell from the 
faith under the pressure of persecution. The truth is, that 
the discipline of the Church was never more rigidly enforced 
than it was in her early trials when the heathen raged against 
her. ‘The first Christians in their first fervours probably 
needed no discipline, but they did not persevere long 
therein. Ananias and Sapphira broke in upon the peaceful 
harmony of the rising Church, and discipline has been neces- 
sary ever since the Greeks murmured against the Hebrews, 
because the widows of the former were not treated with 
sufficient respect, in the daily offices of the Church. 

Christianity is represented by our author rather as a system 
of philosophy or a school of doctrine than as the divine law by 
which the lives of men were to be ordered and their souls 
saved. 


Just as in our own days any person having some new invention to bring 
out or discovery to proclaim, or opinions to propagate, would betake them- 
selves [sic] to Paris, London, or Vienna, or at all events to the capitals of 
their own country, so the Apostles, naturally enough, commenced preaching 
and founding Churches, not in hamlets or highways, but in the metropolis or 
chief cities of the empire. First Jerusalem, then Antioch, became the centre 
from which Christian missions issued (p. 13). 


Eusebius and Clement of Alexandria speak of a tradition 
that our Lord commanded His Apostles not to separate them- 
selves from Jerusalem for some years after His Ascension, and 
to preach the gospel to their countrymen first. 

Indeed, our Lord had given a like command when He had 
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not yet suffered, and that command gives great probability to 
the truth of the tradition. When He wentabout Himself with His 
Apostles, He bade them not to go into the way of the heathens, 
not to enter the Samaritan cities, but seek out the sheep of 
the house of Israel which had gone astray.* There may be a 
difficulty in accounting for the twelve years during which, 
according to this tradition, the Gospel was preached more par- 
ticularly to the Jews, but there is none about the fact itself: 
for we see in the Acts of the Apostles that the Gospel was not 
preached to the heathens indiscriminately till the Jews had 
turned away from it.t In that fierce persecution of which 
S. Stephen was the first fruits, the converts to the Faith were 
dispersed throughout the country of Juda and Samaria, except 
the Apostles.{ They remained in Jerusalem and did not leave 
the city: nor did they go out into the world for some years, 
and in memory of that departure from Jerusalem a feast has 
been observed in many Churches, and is still observed, called 
the “ Divisio Apostolorum.” For our part we prefer the tra- 
dition to this theory of our author, and gladly believe that 
the Apostles went out to convert the world in obedience to 
the command of our Lord, rather than like modern inventors 
in search of fame or wealth. 


While Churches were few and isolated, confined to chief towns, or scattered 
up and down some remote province, there could have been very little definite 
inter-communion between them (p. 13). 


This is the theory of the origin of the Church which a writer 
who considers himself a Catholic puts forth in sober and serious 
form. He seems to think that the Christian assemblies were each 
by itself a complete Church, and independent of its neighbour. 
This state of things was changed by degrees : for we are told as 
the faith spread “every local Church became a link of connection 
between its neighbours on each side of it till at length one chain 
was formed.” ‘Thus the unity of the Church was not a truth 
from the beginning, not even a fact; unity grew out of multi- 
plicity or diversity, it was out of independent bodies that-the 
confederation was formed. At first unity was not thought essen- 
tial; we are gravely told that by degrees “ their intercourse 
began to be regarded as all-important to the common weal.” 
Thus, then, the unity of the Church was not known from the 
very beginning ! 





* §. Matth. x. 5, 6 
+ Act. xiii. 46, Vobis oportebat primum loqui verbum Dei. 
Tt Act. viii. 1, Omnes dispersi sunt . . . preter Apostolos. 
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The Church became one by degrees, but she was under no 
obligation to become one. She might have been a thousand ; 
every bishop might have been supreme if he had been so 
minded, or could have persuaded his subjects to preserve 
his and their independence : for it seems that the people in 
general contributd to the unity of the Church, through their 
anxiety to transact business together, and interfere in their 
neighbours’ affairs. The italics in the following passage are 
ours. 


The Churches of a single province (says our author), desirous of com- 
municating would depute certain of their members, at the head of whom was 
always their bishop, to confer upon their mutual interests. As citizens of the 
empire, and as followers of the Apostles, they would be induced to make the 
capital their rendezvous, and constitute the bishop of the capital, when as- 
sembled in it, their president (p. 14). 


Here then we have the theory of unity which is now put 
forth by one whose aim is the “ reunion of the Church.” he 
union of the bishops under an archbishop was, it seems, a 
voluntary act of the bishops; they need not have done it. But 
even the bishops themselves were apparently constrained, for 
they were only the deputies of the Churches which they were 
supposed to govern. ‘They went up to the chief city of their 
country, and there chose the bishop of that city for their pre- 
sident, and he in course of time “ acquired the title of metro- 
politan.”” The bishops who assembled at Antioch chose the 
bishop of that city for their president, those who met together 
at Alexandria or Ephesus, chose the prelates of those cities in 
the same way. He does not say in so many words that the 
bishops of Italy met together in Rome and chose the Pope for 
their president ; but it is to be inferred that he thinks so: and 
we should like to put these questions to him. Was the Pope 
ever elected president of any council? Did he ever submit to 
be elected? Have there been any bishops in the world who 
thought they had the power, or the right, to elect the Pope to 
be the president of a general or provincial council? or of any- 
thing else whatever ? 

We are afraid Mr. Ffoulkes would not shrink from the 
conclusion to which his principles lead him, as we shall see 
later on; but as there are one or two things still worthy of 
observation, we must return to this origin of the Church. The 
Metropolitan “had scarce [sic] assumed a new name before 
new powers were delegated to him likewise. The Synod re- 
tained the power of making laws in its own hands, but entrusted 
him generally with their execution ” (p. 14). Thus throughout 
ecclesiastical power or jurisdiction is spoken of, not as a gift to 
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S. Peter, but as something which is delegated by a larger 
assembly to a smaller one—by many persons to one. A local 
Church deputes its bishop ; the bishops, deputies of their 
Churches, delegate to the Metropolitan certain powers which 
he had not before, but which they could give him. Thus we 
learn that— 


Each Synod was the supreme executive as well as legislative authority for 
all the local Churches composing it (p. 11). 


Now, if every Synod was supreme, there must have been 
many supreme authorities among Christians; moreover, a 
general council would have been scarcely possible if these 
views prevailed, for it is not probable that the bishops of 
Africa, being in their Synods supreme, would ever consent to 
meet other bishops more numerous than they, and thus become 
subject to strangers not acquainted with their views and cus- 
toms. Of Synods our author says,—the italics are ours: 


The Greek Church, glorying in its agreement with antiquity, will decide 
nothing of consequence without them still ; in the Latin Church it has never 
ceased to be customary to appeal to them from the Pope (pp. 11-12). 


Before we say anything in reply to this most indefensible 


assertion, we shall let another speak : 


On a point of such gravity [we are quoting from the Archbishop of West- 
minster’s Pastoral Letter to the Clergy on the Reunion of Christendom, p. 43] 
I think it well to give the summary of the Pontifical law. The appeal from the 
Pope to a future general council is described by Canonists as the crime of 
sacrilege against the Primacy of the Sovereign Pontiff. Pius II. excommuni- 
cates all who so offend, and reserves their absolution to the Pope, declaring 
further that all who knowingly give counsel, help, or favour to those who so 
offend incur the same pains and censures as the abettors of high treason and 
of heretical pravity. And Julius II, declared that the same were to be held as 
true and undoubted schismatics, and of unsound opinions concerning the 
Catholic faith. Moreover, he extended all the above-named pains and cen- 
sures to those who by resolution, counsel, or deliberation, have either approved 
the words of others or have given their opinion that an appeal from the Pope 
to a future general council may, can, or ought to be made. 


Now the wicked and sacrilegious act which Mr. Ffoulkes 
says ‘has never ceased to be customary,’ may be made in 
three ways: 1. To a future general council—the case contem- 
plated by the Archbishop, and the authority he refers to in a 
note—for which the penalty is excommunication, the release 
from which is reserved for the Sovereign Pontiff; 2. To a 
council in session ; and 3. To acouncil convoked but not actu- 
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ally assembled. Mr. Ffoulkes has not spoken so clearly as to 
enable us to see which of these modes of impiety he contem- 
plates. Whether or no there be a difference in the sin, there 
certainly is a difference in the penalty. The mortal sin of the 
first form falls under the sentence of excommunication, while 
the second and third form are generally held to be exempt 
from that particular censure. But is there a custom of appeal- 
ing from the Pope to a Synod? Mr. Ffoulkes has apparently 
no doubt of it. If there be a custom it must be capable of 
proof, and there must be examples of such an appeal. We 
have never heard of the custom ourselves. We do not believe 
that it exists, ever has existed, or ever can exist without mortal 
sin. From the beginning the word of Peter is the end of con- 
troversy: all appeals may be carried to him, none from him. 
He is the judge from whom there is no appeal and whose de- 
cisions none may reform. ‘This is the doctrine of the Church, 
and we do not see how it can be questioned, for it has been so 
taught us by the Sovereign Pontiff himself.* 

We do not deny that appeals have been made to synods 
against the Pope or from him, any more than we do deny that 
there have been rebellious Christians in the Church. But we 
do deny that these appeals were ever lawful, or ever ‘‘ custom- 
ary”; neither do we know of a single appeal prosecuted 
under these circumstances. All synods in fact derive their 
powers from the sovereign authority of the Holy See. No 
doubt there have been men who affected to appeal from the 
Pope to a future general council, but it did nothing for them 
but bring them into mortal sin, and carry them excommuni- 
cated out of the Church. The Dominican Father, Francis a 
Victoria, a witness above suspicion, because of his evident 
leaning to the “doctrine of the University of Paris,” says of 
these appeals that “they had all of them an evil issue, and 
degenerated into schism or even heresy”!+ Besides, these 
appeals are very far from being “ customary ” in the Church, 
and the Gallican de Marca, one of the most learned men of 
his school, says they were novelties, and denies that they were 





* Non reticemus autem—the words are those of S. Gelasius, Pope,—quod 
cuncta per mundum novit ecclesia ; quoniam quorumlibet sententiis ligata 
Pontificum, Sedes beati Petri Apostoli jus habeat resolvendi, utpote quod de 
omni ecclesié fas habeat judicandi, neque cuiquam de ejus liceat judicare 
judicio, siquidem ad illam de qualibet mundi parte canones appellari voluerint, 
ab illa autem nemo sit appellare permissus.—Ad Epp. Dardan. Ep. 13. 

+ Relect. iv. pr. 20.--Omnes enim appellationes hactenus facte ad con- 
— male cesserunt, et tandem devenerunt in schisma aliquod, vel etiam 

resim, 
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ever allowed among Christians.* §. Antoninus, of Florence, 
discusses the question in his Summa, not historically like 
de Marca, but as a theologian ; not in its issues like Franciscus 
a Victoria, but in its principle itself: and he tells us plainly 
that whoever maintains it to be ever lawful to appeal from 
the sentence of the Pope is a heretic.t 

So much for the power of synods, and for the sources of 
‘their power according to this writer. It is nothing but the 
liberal doctrine of the day applied to the constitution of the 
Church. The authority of the Pope is not derived from the 
people, not even from the bishops, and Mr. Ffoulkes has mis- 
interpreted the whole history of Christians if he thinks he can 
substantiate his opinion on the ground of facts. 

The bishops meeting together in synod chose, according to 
our author, the bishop of the city where they assembled for 
their president ;—can Mr. Ffoulkes give us one instance of 
this ?—and thereby laid the foundations of the metropolitical 
dignity and power. But the process of development did not 
stop at the metropolitan; the metropolitans themselves learning 
a lesson from their suffragan bishops, applied the principle in 
another way. 

Already provincial bishops had accorded precedence to their metropolitans, 
and metropolitans themselves, as shown above, to the three sees of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome. The only question that remained, therefore, was 
which of these three, when the Church met in cecumenical synod, should 
preside and occupy the first place. Each might, of course, have done so by 
rotation, or the presidency might have been made elective, but in point of 
fact it was decided otherwise (pp. 18, 19). 


Who decided otherwise ? 

We have seen already that Mr. Ffoulkes saw no difficulty in 
denying the Divine right of S. Peter and his successors as the 
supreme rulers of the Church. He says plainly that the 
bishops had once the power of raising the bishops of Alex- 
andria or of Antioch to the level of the Pope, or bringing him 
down to the level of the patriarchs. He thinks that the 
bishops assembled in council had a right to elect the president, 
but he forgets to tell us who, in such circumstances, had the 
power to summon the council together. 


After discovering the origin of metropolitans, that is, of arch- 
bishops having suffragans under them, our author ascends a 


* De Concord. iv., 17, sec. 1—Novam dixi, quia nunquam admissa fuit 
provocatio a Papa ad concilium. 

t Summ. Theolog. iii. 23, c. 3: Si & Papa liciturh sit appellare, judicia et 
sententiz Pap immutabiles et firme: non erunt; et ideo quicunque statuta 
Pape crediderit violanda, pravaricator fidei reputatur, id est heereticus. 
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step and reveals how the patriarchs were made, but not why 
they were so few. 


The clear result of it all was that every Roman province became the 
scene of a veritable constitutional kingdom in miniature, styling itself the 
Church, with the bishop of each metropolis—the metropolitan—for its 
regularly acknowledged head (p. 14). 


These separate kings, with the synods which were supreme, 
were not, it seems, satisfied with their position. Being them- 
selves the result of elections and arrangements, they volun- 
tarily deprived themselves of the powers delegated to them, 
doubtless with the assent of their constituents, by electing one 
of themselves, and raising him to a higher rank. It was cer- 
tainly an act of great self-denial when all the metropolitans 
throughout the world, of their own free will, divested them- 
selves of the great powers they held, and made themselves the 
subjects of one of their brethren: for this is precisely what 
they did, according to our author. 

“ As the circle extended, it was the same principle that 
obtained, though on a larger scale” (p. 15). The bishops 
having made the metropolitans, now the metropolitans make 
patriarchs; this is the theory of the origin of patriarchs! 
The Roman empire, according to our author, who is, we 
believe, singular in his opinion, was divided into five prefec- 
tures, and this division of the empire served as a model for 
the Church in the arrangement of her own provinces and 
dioceses. 


The provinces of the empire were subordinate, so were their magistrates, 
to its dioceses and vicars, and these dioceses and vicars themselves, to its 
prefectures and prefects. . . . Here, again, the Church copied from the 
Empire, but by no means with that minute servility which has been some- 
times insinuated. The number of dioceses and vicars, or exarchs as they are 
called, occasionally was thirteen, but when or where do we read of as many 
ecclesiastical exarchates? The number of prefectures, including that of 
Rome, was originally five, but the number of patriarchates was originally no 
more thanthree: . . . still in principle these gradations were adopted 
by degrees into the Church. There were bishops of certain sees who became 
to the metropolitans of a number of provinces what each of those metro- 
politans had long been to the churches of his own province (p. 15). 


This is the origin of the patriarchates of Alexandria and 
Antioch, and—of Rome! 

It is not a matter of any moment, but we should like our 
readers to remember that Mr. Ffoulkes is not to be completely 
trusted on this point: his secular learning is as erroneous as 
his theological opinion is dangerous. If he had a little more 
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reverence for the language of the Church, he would probably 
have hesitated about his theory. He has made a mistake, be- 
cause he supposed that the territorial divisions of the empire 
which prevailed in the days of Constantine had prevailed also 
in the reign of Augustus and his immediate successors. It is 
quite true that,in the time of Constantine, the civil diocese 
included many provinces, but the earlier arrangement was, that 
the province included dioceses just as it does in the ecclesi- 
astical language. The two words changed places in the course 
of something less than three hundred years. 

Again, we cannot see any relation whatever between the 
preetorian prefectures under Constantine and the patriarchates. 
Alexandria and Antioch were locally within the single prefec- 
ture of the Hast. There was no patriarch in the prefecture of 
Illyricum, none in that of Italy, none in that of the Gauls. 
As for Rome, it ought not to be taken into account, for it had 
a prefect of its own, and was thus not included in the four 
prefectures. Besides which, the Pope can hardly be called a 
patriarch in the same sense as those of Antioch and Alex- 
andria, for he was that and a great deal more. Metro- 
politan churches were numerous in the East, but in the West 
not one can be found in the ages, the history of which 
Mr. Ffoulkes is giving us, apparently out of his own conscious- 
ness. And if so large a portion of the Church was in this 
state for something like three hundred years, we have grave 
misgivings about the theory of the rise of metropolitans and 
patriarchs which is thus put forth as a certain fact. If it were 
said that at a later time the Church, finding it most convenient 
to recognize the civil divisions of the State, did then make her 
own arrangements accordingly, we should have nothing to say 
against that view, because nothing can be said, for it is acknow- 
ledged by every one. But what we deny is this, that in the 
very beginning the Apostles took the State for their model, 
and arranged the territorial jurisdiction of the bishops in 
harmony with the civil divisions of the empire. Mr. Ffoulkes 
seems to think that the Apostles and the first converts to the 
faith had no principles of their own, nor any notion how the 
Church was to be governed. These are his words :— 


The form of government that met its gaze [7.¢. the gaze of the Church]— 
under which the first Christians themselves lived, either as citizens or as 
subjects-—was not that of a kingdom, but of a world-wide empire, the best 
representative of law and order on so grand a scale that had as yet been seen 


(p. 10). 


Is this probable? The Aposties were of the Hebrew race, 
and knew something of the government of their own people ; 
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the law of Moses, the discipline of the Sanhedrim, the solemn 
services of the Temple, with the subsidiary devotions of the 
Synagogue, which the people frequented every Saturday. 
They knew of this government, and on mere natural grounds, 
—these are the grounds on which Mr. Ffoulkes rests his 
theory—must have preferred the government of the Sanhedrim 
to that of the Empire, which was so unpopular throughout 
Palestine. Again, the Church would have been a most hateful 
institution to the Jew if she came before him in the garb of 
the heathen empire, and that would have been another diffi- 
culty in the way of conversion. We say all this on the theory 
of our author, and we propose it as a difficulty which he ought 
to feel and answer. 

Mr. Ffoulkes may, perhaps, ask how it came to pass that 
such cities as Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, civilly so con- 
spicuous, became centres of ecclesiastical authority, to the 
exclusion of Jerusalem, if the Apostles disregarded the civil 
divisions of the empire? We answer him by asking another, 
how came Ephesus to be neglected, and the African bishops, 
with one exception, to take their rank from the day of their 
consecration, and not from the churches which they governed ? 
But there is an answer, and our quarrel with Mr. Ffoulkes is 
that he does not seem to have known of it. If he discusses 
the “ origin of church government,” his readers ought not to 
be kept in the dark as to one side of the question. He may 
personally prefer one view to another, but he ought not to 
conceal the existence of one opposed to his own, when his 
own is nothing but a conjecture at the very best. 

There have been many men who saw with more or less clear- 
ness that the Apostles did not borrow from the State; but no 
one, perhaps, has shown more plainly how the great seats of 
ecclesiastical power came to their dignities than the learned 
Benedictine of Monte Cassino, Benedict Bacchini, in his Dis- 
sertation on the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy,* whose account of 
the matter has, we believe, never been rejected by any one 
who has considered it in the light he has thrown upon it. 

His account is this: the Gospel was preached to the Jews 
first, then to the Gentiles: but the former race furnished the 
most abundant harvest to the heavenly reapers. The Apostles 
everywhere laboured first among the Jews, and it was not till 
that race proclaimed its obstinate resistance to grace that 
they told them they would go to the heathen. Everything that 








* De Ecclesiasticee Hierarchiz Originibus Dissertatio. Mutine, 1703. See 
also Liruti—of Monte Cassino—Apparatus ad Jurisprudentiam Ecclesiasti- 
cam, lib. ii., Dissert. 14, 

VOL. VIII—wNo. xvi. [New Series. ] 25 
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supernatural charity could suggest was done to win the ancient 
people to the fold, that they might be the first-fruits of the 
faith. The Apostles preached in their synagogues, sought 
them out wherever they went, and even tolerated the legal 
ceremonial, provided it was not to be imposed on the converts 
from heathenism. ‘To the outer world the change was scarcely 
visible, for the contemptuous Pagan never distinguished 
between the Christian and the Jew. 

When the Apostles left Jerusalem definitively, and sepa- 
rated one from another in order to call the heathen to penance, 
S. Peter’s throne was established at Antioch, where the con- 
verts first obtained the name of Christians. The city was a 
great city, and the Jews abounded therein; it was, perhaps, 
less numerously inhabited than Alexandria, where the Hebrew 
race had almost made the city their own, and where the converts 
were governed by S. Mark, the disciple of 8. Peter. In the 
order of the Church this latter city ranked before Antioch, 
though 8. Peter had governed that Church in person. What 
explanation may be given of this we know not, but we should 
like to suggest this. Alexandria was the second Church from the 
first, and kept its place, while Antioch lost its own because 
S. Peter removed thence to Rome, and made that the seat of 
his everlasting throne. 

Mr. Ffoulkes supposes the Church to be without fixed prin- 
ciples in her origin: local churches to have all the power, till 
they delegate those powers to a deputation; and then this depu- 
tation in its turn to limit the number of the depositaries of 
power to the patriarchs. He seems to hold that the spiritual 
authority which our Lord gave whole and entire to S. Peter 
was originally in the possession of what is called the “ Church 
at large ;” and he, consequently, reduces the bishops and the 
patriarchs to be only ministerially the rulers of the faithful. 
All this flows naturally enough from the notions which he has 
adopted, and his principles cannot be held by a Catholic. It 
is not difficult to know where he got them, but his clinging to 
them is a matter of wonder and of dread. Spanheim and 
Bingham, and Mosheim and Ranke thrown together into one 
mind capable of holding them, might naturally result in a mist 
like this, and it is much to be feared that Mr. Ffoulkes has 
never thoroughly purged his intellect of the dismal erudition 
of heresy, being, as he tells us he is, “persuaded” of the 
“thoroughly Christian training” which he “received” in 
heresy and schism (p. 199). 

The patriarchal sees are, according to our author, the 
result of voluntary arrangements made by the bishops and 
metropolitans, who agreed in the one case to set the bishop of 
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Alexandria above them, and in the other the bishop of 
Antioch. But this notion is utterly inadmissible, and at 
variance with the constant tradition of the Church. LEccle- 
siastical power, authority, or jurisdiction, is a gift of our 
blessed Lord. A grace, gratis data, unknown under the 
ancient law, given to 8S. Peter all and whole,* and from him, 
and through him, transmitted to his successors till the end of 
time. Stephen V., in a letter to the Emperor Basil, teaches 
us that jurisdiction and orders throughout the whole Church 
had their beginning in S. Peter.t The great sees of Alexandria 
and of Antioch had no other origin, and their founder was 
S. Peter, for they were all under his rule, and derived their 
dignity from him. It was neither the people nor the bishops, 
nor even the civil importance of those great cities of the 
empire that gave them their high dignity in the Church. 
S. Leo the Great ascribes the rank of the two patriarchal 
Churches to the act of 8. Peter,{ and not to the will of the 
suffragan bishops. The same teaching comes to us also from 
8. Gregory the Great—the tradition of the Church was 
clear,—and the two great sees are treated by him as his 
own, and as forming in a manner but one see with the See 
of Rome.§ 

So much for the notion that the patriarchal sees owed 
their origin to the bishops, or to the civil rank of the cities 
where they were placed. Mr. Ffoulkes, consistent with 
himself and with the writers he follows, carries his doctrine to 
its inevitable issues, and is not afraid to say that as metro- 
politans and patriarchs were the result of accidental arrange- 
ments, or the satisfaction of immediate wants, so the Papacy 
also grew out of the same soil. 


Could it have been otherwise than a mere question of time to delegate to 
him [the Pope] the same executive powers over Christendom generally that 





* Tota simul et perfecta prodiit in Papam, et ab eo progrediens per media. 
—Navarr. Relect. in cap. novit. not. 3, p. 94. 

+ Institutio enim et sacerdotium omnium que in orbe sunt ecclesiarum, a 
principe Petro ortum accepit, per quem etiam nos sincerissima et purissima 
doctrina monemus omnes et docemus.—Concil. ed. Colet. xi. 540. 

t Ep. 106, al. 80, ad Anatol. : Nihil Alexandrine, sedis ejus, quam per 
Sanctum Marcum Evangelistam, beati Petri discipulum meruit, pereat digni- 
tatis—Tom. i. ed. Ballerin. col. 1167. 

§ Epp. lib. 252, Ep. 37, ad Eulog., ap. Concil.: ed. Colet. vi, 999. Ipse 
sens] onion sublimavit Sedem [Romanain] in qua etiam quiescere et pra- 


sentem vitam finire dignatus est. Ipse decoravit Sedem V atocenan] in 


qua Evangelistam discipulum misit. Ipse fundavit Sedem [Antiochenam | in 
qua septem annis, quamvis discessurus, sedit. Cum ergo unius atque una sit 
sedes cui ex auctoritate divina tres nunc episcopi president. 
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had been already delegated to metropolitans over provincial, and to patriarchs 
over diocesan Churches ? Could it have been otherwise regarded than as a 
carrying out of received principles to their legitimate results ? (p. 19). 


Thus, then, the Papacy is a human institution, like arch- 
bishoprics and patriarchates—natural, inevitable, and logical, 
but still human. The Papacy is the creation of the Church, 
not even an original idea, but an imitation of the State. 
There was so little vigour, then, in the early Christian mind 
that it sank down without an effort, grasped at the heathen 
empire which it hated, for support, and copied its institutions 
because it had no strength to devise anything for itself. 

Now upon this theory the power of the metropolitan is 
from the same source as that of the patriarch; the only differ- 
ence between them is that the patriarch rules a more extensive 
territory than an archbishop. The rights of patriarchs and 
metropolitans were, we are told, “ completely the result of 
ecclesiastical ordinances, every one of them liable to be 
repealed or modified at any time, and not based on any 
divine law at all” (p. 24). We admit it, but Mr. Ffoulkes 
does not tell us who has the power to modify or repeal the 
ordinances. We wish he had been more communicative. On 
his principles the authority of the metropolitan might certainly 
come from below, and the power of the superior might be put an 
end to by a repealing ordinance, the work of his own subjects. 
The Papacy, then, might be modified or repealed, for our 
author says that the same powers were delegated to the 
Pope by his subjects which their subjects had delegated to 
the patriarchs. 

Now Mr. Ffoulkes does certainly ask this question imme- 
diately after the words we have just quoted: ‘‘ Was it so with 
the prerogatives of the See of Rome?” It may be that he-does 
think that some difference may exist between the powers of the 
patriarchs and the prerogatives of the popes, but we cannot 
clearly see wherein he makes the difference to consist, and we 
very much regret our inability to understand him, supposing 
him to have spoken on this matter at all. In another 
place, speaking of these “ prerogatives,” he asks this other 
question: “If they were based on divine right, why were 
they dormant so long, and only gradually brought out?” 
(p. 27). As the powers of the patriarchs were “ not based 
upon any divine law at all,’ the question seems to us to 
invite a negative reply ; and we are therefore driven to admit 
that Mr. Ffoulkes looks on the Papacy as a simply human 
institution, the rights and “ prerogatives” of which the re- 
volted subjects of the Pope might modify or repeal at their 
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pleasure. And why not? for Mr. Ffoulkes thinks that he is 
the creature of metropolitans and patriarchs. In another 
place he speaks more distinctly :— 


In the empire were to be found no representative assemblies ; in the 
Church no centralized authority (p. 11). 


If we compare these passages with another we have quoted 
before for another purpose, namely, “If the primacy of the 
See of Rome was a fundamental part of the polity of the 
Church, why were the rights of metropolitans and patri- 
archs defined first and when the Church was one . . ?” (p. 28). 
We do not see how it can be said that Mr. Ffoulkes 
considers the Papacy to be other than a human institution. 
It is nothing more nor less with him than the logical issues of 
the creation of a metropolitan by his suffragans, and as that 
creation can never be proved, and is, moreover, implicitly 
denied in the very constitution of the Church, Mr. Ffoulkes 
has no ground for his conclusion but his own conception of 
the fitness of things. 


The notion of the Church present to our author’s mind 
seems to be this. ‘The early converts of the Apostles formed 
societies, and observed certain rules, but these societies had 
no duties each to the other; and certainly none of them had 
rights over, or against, another. By degrees they coalesced 
into a congress, when deputies met, among which deputies 
the bishop was always one; out of these congresses grew a 
larger congress; the heads of the first congress met and 
elected a president, who became a patriarch, and in the course 
of time one of the patriarchs became Pope ! 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. Ffoulkes denies that 
8. Peter sat in Rome, nor that he was succeeded by the 
pontiffs whose names are known. But he does deny that the 
Popes governed the whole Church before the conversion of 
Constantine. It was the emperors that effected or completed 
the unity of the Church, who welded into one mass the 
“ageregate of local Churches,” and then assumed the govern- 
ment of them. The Church, thus united, fell off from the 
emperors and showed a partiality for the Popes, whom she 
preferred to the secular ruler, just as the Jews did, who, 
according to Mr. Ffoulkes, preferred “the house of David 
over the house of Saul,” though in fact they never had any 
choice in the matter, and that preference in both cases resulted 
in“arent.” In other words, the supremacy of the Holy See 
was the occasion of schism. 

Mr, Ffoulkes does not deny that unity is the best condition 
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of the Church, though he says in effect that there is nothing 
in her nature and constitution which requires that unity. It 
is true that unity was to come, and he sees it in the history 
of Israel and Juda, who were “united under Saul,” but if he 
had not discovered his peculiar interpretation of the Old 
Testament, it is not likely he could have discovered that unity 
in the Gospel. He has sent his imagination back to the days 
of the Apostles, and gives us a picture of his ideal Church, 
which, however, we are happy to say, never existed as a fact. 
The “ideal Church” is an organized anarchy, in which, “though 
some inequalities of rank may exist, there are no inequalities 
authorized between persons of the same rank. Such would 
appear to have been the ideal intended, both for the twelve 
tribes and for the Christian world” (p. 30). 

The Catholic Church has fallen away from her original state 
and is not now what our Lord made her or intended her to be. 
Let us hear him once more ;—the italics again are ours :— 


I sincerely believe myself that a Church without endowments, without 
civil privileges, perfectly detached from the world, hotly persecuted from 
time to time, without any distinctions of precedence amongst its members out- 
side the Sanctuary, without any supreme head in or out of the Sanctuary 
but One, who is there worshipped in faith as ever present, is the loftiest and 
most Evangelical idea of a Church by far ; and that, to a certain extent, this 
was actually exhibited in the Church of the Fathers—at least, of the three first 
centuries. But I greatly doubt whether this is not a Church more fit for the 
cloister, and one to which the world would never have been drawn or be- 
longed. I can see that, even during that brief period of its existence as 
such, the germs of another constitution, having possibly more of earth in it, 
but for that very reason more generally popular and attractive [in the 
Preface “the admixture of earth” is the reason why men turn away 
from it] were beginning to show themselves on all sides, as though sown 
broadcast (p. 35). 


Alonso X. was a learned and scientific prince, and is reported 
to have said that the world might have been made in a much 
better way if Almighty God had but consulted him before the 
creation of it. 

“To a certain extent,” then, the “Church of the Fathers ” re- 
cognized no inequalities of rank among the bishops. But our 
author does not really mean this, for he tells us truly that, “ in 
the minds of the Nicene Fathers,’””—the Nicene Fathers lived 
in the purest times of the Church of the Fathers,—“ there can 
be but little question that Rome ranked first, Alexandria 
second, and Antioch third” (p. 16). How is this inequality 
to be reconciled with the equality which he says prevailed 
among the bishops? Besides, the Nicene Fathers apparently 
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knew of nothing but inequality, for they speak of it as the 
ancient custom. At any rate they had not seen anything else 
themselves. 


As far as the Sanctuary is concerned, one bishop, one priest, one deacon 
[does the author remember that there are other orders?] is as good as 
another. Christ placed them all, in their several degrees, upon terms of 
absolute equality, as regards His service. Was there any stich grave necessity 
that they should have introduced inequalities, amongst themselves, whom 
even the rite of consecration had left equals ? (p. 31). 


There is some confusion in the author’s mind about orders, 
we fear, for on no other ground is it possible to explain his 
notion that all bishops have equal powers, because they are 
all consecrated by the same rite. He says that “the only 
portion of the hierarchy that was abolished [in England at the 
Reformation] was confined to the minor orders” (p. 199). 
The subdiaconate is not usually regarded as one of the minor 
orders, and yet the English reformers got rid of it. In another 
place, speaking of the English establishment, he says :—‘“ Let 
the integrity of her apostolical succession be conceded, and 
the validity of her administration of the Sacraments, one and 
all, is established ”’ (p. 201). Does he really mean to say 
that ordination carries jurisdiction with it? We are afraid 
he does, and that this is the principle which helps him to 
speak thus of the Early Church. Now, if the Anglican esta- 
blishment had real bishops and priests, and had even the minor 
orders also, there could be no lawful administration of a single 
Sacrament, and the administration of the Sacrament of 
Penance would be absolutely invalid throughout the national 
establishment. 

Our author seems to think that all bishops were originally 
of equal rank, and that our Lord intended them to be so: all 
priests equal, all deacons equal; archpriests and archdeacons 
were therefore not intended to be by our Lord. Archbishops, 
patriarchs, and Popes are also equally unlawful! The Church 
uneasy and restless, not satisfied with “the Fathers,” insisted 
on disturbing the original “ equality,” and creating metro- 
politans, patriarchs, and Popes. 

All bishops being equal by Divine institution, our author 
must hold that the actual inequality between them is some- 
thing like a departure from the law of our Lord, made without 
His sanction and against His will. If so, then the revolt of 
the bishops against the Pope would be a great good, a return 
to primitive antiquity and the pure profession of the Gospel. 
If a bishop were to say to the Pope, “I want no faculties or 
extraordinary powers to govern my Church; I have all I 
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want in the rite of consecration, and I shall pay no attention 
to the cases reserved for the Papal tribunal,” could Mr. 
Ffoulkes say that the acts of such a bishop would be 
legal ? 

“When it is said that our Lord placed all the bishops “ upon 
terms of absolute equality as regards His service,”’ it must be 
meant that by the institution of Christ the Pope has no right 
to rule over the bishops, that he cannot excommunicate one 
of them—for equals have no authority over equals—and that he 
cannot limit their jurisdiction by reserving the Papal cases. 
Our author must mean this, or he must deny that the 
government of the Church is any part of the service of 
Christ. 

Again, if the bishops were thus originally “equals,” and 
that by the institution of Christ, we should like to know how 
they were elected, how they were consecrated, how they 
resigned their sees (if they did so), and, above all, how they 
were to be preserved from teaching false doctrine to their 
independent flocks, for we do not suppose that our author 
considers them infallible—every one of them. Then, again, 
when, “‘as citizens of the empire and followers of the Apostles,” 
they agreed to set up a “ metropolitan,” how came they to 
have the power to bind their successors? They defrauded 
their successors, we fear, as well as violated the law of their 
institution. The most unscrupulous heretic, careless of speech, 
never brought a more heinous charge against the Church than 
this. 

There is a great resemblance—we hope not identity—be- 
tween this opinion of our author and the teaching of Wicliffe 
about the Pope. It is true that neither of them regards the 
Papacy as of Divine institution, Mr. Ffoulkes traces it to 
the conspiracy of the bishops, and to a principle of subordi- 
nation . . . carried out . . . deliberately” (p. 16), while 
Wicliffe attributes it to the devil directly or to Constantine. 
Our author is not very careful to make his conclusions as clear 
as his premises, but there can be no doubt that with him the 
Papacy is a purely human creation. He admits, however, that 
the Church is of another mind, and we hope that he too, as a 
member of that Church, agrees with her, and is not really 
carried away by the miserable doctrines he so elaborately ex- 
pounds. ‘These are his words :— 


The major part, by far, of Christendom has remained one undivided Church 
all over the world to this day, by adhering to the ecclesiastical centre 
that was of old and is still by it regarded as of Divine appointment, 


(p. 35). 
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We do hope and trust, notwithstanding theories and views, 
that Mr. Ffoulkes does not disagree with the ‘‘ one undivided 
Church,” and that, in his better moments, when he is not 
fighting with his best friends, and doing battle for the enemies 
of his soul, he believes the supreme Pontificate to be “ of 
Divine appointment.” 


As we are not writing against Mr. Ffoulkes, but against his 
book—not exposing him, but the principles he has unfor- 
tunately adopted, we return to the theory of the Popedom 
which is set before us, and by which it is made to be a mere 
human institution. In the first place, it is the fulfilment of a 
prophecy discovered in the history of the Jews, long after 
they were settled in Palestine. In the second place it is the 
result of the “ principle of subordination.” The third cause of 
it was the Church’s dislike of the emperors, and her prefer- 
ence of the Popes; and the fourth cause was more generally 
felt, probably, than the others, namely, that there was “naturally 
more general experience and a greater array of authorities 
upon canon law to be found in the metropolis than in the 
provincial town” (p. 54). 

The supremacy of the see of Rome, then, is a mere human 
fact, the result of natural causes in a natural way; it is the 
work of men simply, the creation of the bishops and others 
who conspired, innocently and honestly, no doubt, to make the 
Pope their master, though they were not bound to do so by 
any laws, human or Divine. The greater learning of the 
Roman Church attracted men thither; the lawyers attracted 
litigants, and by degrees the great system of the canon law 
was developed, and the “ mere aggregate of local churches ” 
became part of and incorporated in the Church of Rome. 

But then, these views are neither original nor true; they 
are at least five hundred years old, and branded by many popes. 
They have been floating in the minds of Richer, Van Espen, 
and Febronius, and the Josephist Canonists of Austria were 
familiar with them. We are sorry to see them reproduced 
—even in the confused diction and unattractive form which 
Mr. Ffoulkes employs.* 





* Marsilius, of Padua, in his “ Defensor Pacis,” a book condemned Oct. 23rd, 
1327, and still on the Index, wrote thus (par. 2, c. 22) :—“ Episcopus et 
ecclesia Romanorum usque ad tempora Constantini obtinuit licite 
prioritatem hanc ex aliarum ecclesiarum quasi electione prebentium eidem 
consensum et obedientiam, sponte tamen, non quidem quia eidem aliqua 
forent autoritate subjects, sed propter Apostolorum Petri et Pauli praeemi- 
nentiam charitatis, et in fide constantiam, et rursum propter multitudinem 
solemnium personarum in ea honestate prepollentium atque doctrina 
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We now pass from the examination of the principles which 
Mr. Ffoulkes holds to the examination of his learning in another 
form. He discusses what he calls the “ penitential system due 
to the West,” but whether he means by these words the public 
penances imposed on notorious sinners, or the private penances 
which a priest imposes in the secret tribunal, is more than we 
can tell; the more probable explanation is that he has con- 
founded both together. He thus writes :— 

The question is when and where did it originate ?—and I think the answer 
must be with the schism of Novatus and Novatian at Carthage, or, more 
strictly, Rome. Then it was that the question of post-baptismal sin came up 
for the first time, and that penance began to be recognised as “ the second 
plank for shipwrecked man” (p, 84). 


There is some difficulty certainly in believing that any man, 
not absolutely unlearned, could say “ that the question of post- 
baptismal sin came up for the first time ” in the middle of the 
third century. Mr. Foulkes, unless our eyes deceive us, does 
say so, and that Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, at the 
end of the seventh century, “introduced into the West 
private for public confession” (p. 86). A more singular 
misconception of facts, and a more extravagant ignoring of 
the catechism, always supposing that we are making no 
mistake ourselves, we have hardly ever met with. It is so 
pre-eminently absurd, that even now we are almost tempted 
to believe against our conviction, that we are in error, and 
that Mr. Ffoulkes has not written what we are reading under 
a delusion. 

Whether we refer this passage to public penance or to the 
secret penances of the confessional, we cannot make anything 
of it. Public penances, according to the common doctrine 
prevailing in the Church, were practised under the Apostles, 
and the authority of S. Paul is alleged for its infliction,* when 
he delivered the incestuous to Satan (in Corinthians), that is, 
put him out of the Church. One of the objections to Nova- 
tianus made by S. Cyprian was that he was the destroyer of 
penance—interfector poenitentiea—but he could not have done 
any harm to penance, if through him penance began to be 
recognized as the second plank. Does Mr. Ffoulkes really 
believe that penance is a Sacrament, which our Lord instituted 
Himself when he lived visibly on earth ? 





Unde licet circa initium ecclesie, reliqui episcopi et ecclesiz fidelium, neque 
divina neque humana lege aliqua, obligarentur obedire mandatis aut institutis 
ecclesize vel Episcopi Romanorum, plusquam é converso.” 

* Morin. de Peenitent., vi., c. 11, p. 385. Seealso Orsi de Capit. Crimin. 


Absolutione, for the discipline of the Early Church in the reconciliation of 
penitents, 
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In the Preface (p. xvi.), Mr. Ffoulkes descants on “the 
principle of elimination,” which is “the casting out of active, 
serious, and devoted Christians,” and not the casting out 
of “evil-doers and immoral livers,” and which he detects 
everywhere, even “in the Roman Catholic Church.” There may 
be two opinions about the “serious and devoted Christians,” 
and a man may have his views about the harm they do compared 
with that of the other evil-doers ; but let it pass, and let us 
sympathize with Mr. Ffoulkes, who finds comfort “in that 
practice universally current throughout Christendom even now, 
of administering communion to all persons presenting them- 
selves for it, not having been actually excommunicated.” He 
thinks this practice something very remarkable, and the more 
to be prized because of “ the principle of elimination,” which 
makes such sad havoc of “active, serious, and devoted 
Christians,”—and so he adds, in a spirit of thanksgiving, and 
with a sense of unexpected comfort, “ the large-heartedness 
which prevailed when Christendom was one, peeps out now 
and then even in its divided state” (p. xvi.). Mr. Ffoulkes 
then does not know, or forgets for the moment, that this 
practice is comparatively modern, and a concession made after 
the “ divided state ” had become a fact. Until the Pontificate 
of §. Gregory VII., when the Greek schism was complete, it 
was unlawful to have any commerce, spiritual or temporal, 
with the excommunicate, even if a “serious and devoted 
Christian.” 8. Gregory allowed good Christians, neither 
“ active,” nor “ serious,” nor “ devoted,” but faithful children 
of the Church, to render civil services to the outcasts from the 
Kingdom of Grace, but nothing more. It was Martin V. who 
allowed the “ active Christians ” in question—but only when 
they were not excommunicated by name, and not having shown 
their activity in the “ notorious percussion ” of clerks—to hear 
Mass and mix with the faithful. We are very much afraid that 
Mr. Ffoulkes, with his present views, if he had lived “ when 
Christendom was one,” would have seen none of that “ large- 
heartedness,” even in his sorest need, unless he recanted and 
did penance. 

Speaking of the Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh General 
Councils, he says, that according to the canons of the last of 
these, “those who take up arms against them [heretics and their 
abettors] are to be let off all penance for two years” (p. 81). 
Well, that must have been pleasant news for the soldiers of 
the twelfth century! two years of personal ease and comfort. 
But it was not so. Mr. Ffoulkes is not very well acquainted 
with the ecclesiastical language. He translates Biennium de 
penitentia injuncta—‘let off all penance for two years ”— 
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which is simply ridiculous, and he ought to have known 
better. 

In another place he translates religiones et religiosos, religion 
and religious ; the orders and the members thereof, by these 
words : “‘ Ecclesiastical ordinances and observances.” It is 
scarcely credible, but these are his words: “ De reformandis 
circa Religiones et Religiosos, in other words, ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances and observances ” (p. 133). 

“‘ Mohammed was no heresiarch in the ordinary sense of the 
word” (p. 107); and in a note upon this observation of his 
own, Mr. Ffoulkes says, “ one of the strongest proofs is that 
he was never condemned by a general council.” Is it necessary 
to convene a general council for the condemnation of a heresi- 
arch? But the strange thing is the extensive jurisdiction 
which Mr. Ffoulkes attributes to the Church. He must think 
that S. Paul made a mistake when he said that the spiritual 
power did not concern itself with those who were outside the 
Church. Mohammed was a pagan philosopher, who founded 
a religion by fraud and force; and as he had never been 
baptized, the Church did not sit in judgment on him, seeing 
that he had never been one of her children. 

“‘ Not one of the theological heresiarchs is recorded to have 
perished on the scaffold or at the stake”’ (p. 92). We believe 
that Mr. Ffoulkes approves of the Church’s leniency in this 
matter, but we have some doubts about the correctness of his 
assertion. It is to be remembered, however, that heresiarchs 
generally were less stubborn than their disciples ; that they not 
unfrequently either fled from justice or recanted. Abelard 
recanted, but Arnold of Brescia went to the stake. Wicliffe 
explained his heresies away when he thought that his body was 
in peril, but Sawtrey died in the fire. Perhaps Mr. Ffoulkes 
does not consider John Huss and Jerome of Prague deserved 
the title of heresiarchs, who, unlike Luther, could not escape 
from justice. 

By the words “ objective Christian anthropology” our 
author means the sacraments ; and “the progress of grace in 
the heart of each one of us” is “ subjective Christian anthropo- 
logy” (p. 93), on which “the Medizeval Church . . . ruled 
nothing,” . . . “in the Church itself, the subject of 
personal holiness, apart from the Sacraments, had been but 
little studied” (p. 94). 

Let us stop for a moment here. The Medizval Church had 
sacraments to dispense, a Christian population to direct, and, 
on the whole, a remarkable absence of heretical sects. She 
had great doctors, innumerable preachers, Franciscans, Domi- 
nicans, Carmelites, Augustinians, to say nothing of the Bene. 
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dictines and the secular clergy, who were everywhere. Now, 
we should like to know from Mr. Ffoulkes what he means by 
‘personal holiness, apart from the sacraments,” under these 
conditions. He may mean to speak of a man who could have 
no access to the sacraments; if so, we know of no period of 
time in which the theology of that question was not perfectly 
understood, and therefore needed not to be “studied” in the 
middle ages. But if he meant to speak of a man who rejected 
the sacraments and cultivated “holiness” without them, then 
in that case we do not think that such holiness had been 
“studied ” at all, for the holiness of such a person was simply 
a sinfulness to be avoided. In later times, it is true, there 
have been people who did “‘ study ” that kind of holiness, but 
it was always under the censures of the Church, for they were 
men of the “ active”? and “ devoted”’ school: one of these, the 
Jansenist deacon, Francis de Paris, is said to have remained 
for two years together without making even his Easter devo- 
tions. He was an eminent Professor in that school, which 
made itself “ holy” “apart from the Sacraments.” 

Mr. Ffoulkes continues in this way: he is speaking of the 
Medieval Church still :— 


Men were rather indoctrinated with the idea that the Sacraments of the 
Church would do all for them, procure them heaven, with but very little co- 
operation of their own: so that they took their medicine, whose life-giving 
properties had been proved beyond dispute, it did not so much matter how 
they lived. 


The italics are ours; but they add nothing to the force of 
this accusation brought by a Catholic, not ayainst a school of 
opinion, or even an order, or a country, but against the whole 
living Church. We shall not waste many words on it: but we 
do ask for the proof; (1) That the Church, that is, her ministers, 
taught the people that “the Sacraments would do all for 
them ;” and (2) That if men took “ their medicine,” that is, the 
Sacraments, “it did not so much matter how they lived.” What 
Catholic ever taught this? Let us have his name. 

He then goes on thus, and says of the medieval Christians : 


Their attention had been called off powerfully to what was without them, 
to the wonders of grace that were operating around them, till they had 
ceased to attend to what was within them (p. 95). 


In the middle ages, then, people never examined their 
consciences, and. led no interior lives. Their attention was 
directed to the miracles they saw, “to the wonders of grace 
operating around them.” They never reflected on their own 
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dispositions, for they “‘ had ceased to attend to what was within 
them,” and so, we suppose, never forgave an enemy or gave 
alms for the love of God. ‘These poor people of the middle 
ages must have been something like Scribes and Pharisees : 
building magnificent churches, ,hating heresy and schism, but 
all the while inwardly full of rapine and uncleanness. This is 
the picture of the medizval Church which stands before this 
writer’s eyes, but it is a picture which himself has painted, by 
the help of his own imagination and a strenuous ignoring of 
facts. 

Now, in the middle ages, to say nothing of bishops and 
priests scattered over the face of the earth, the great Benedic- 
tine order was a living rule of life, not only to its own 
members, but also to the whole population which depended on 
its abbeys, priories, and granges, according to its circum- 
stances. There was in that order beyond all doubt a living 
tradition of interior lives, for we have books written by many 
of the monks extant at this day. The numerous offshoots 
of the Black Monks: the Cluniacs, the Cistercians, the 
Carthusians, Gilbertines, &c., testify to something more 
than the barren admiration “ of the wonders of grace operating 
around” men, for otherwise how could these orders multiply 
and obtain novices? §. Norbert founded the White Canons 
for the express purpose of helping the parish priests and their 
people to lead holy lives. §S. Dominic and 8. Francis, with 
their multitudinous children, were not content with con- 
templating the external ‘‘ wonders of grace,” neither did they 
allow the people to whom they preached to indulge merely in 
that barren speculation, to the neglect of “what was within 
them.” What explanation can Mr. Ffoulkes give us of the 
writings of 8. Bernard, say his sermons on the Canticle ? The 
saint must have meant something by them, but of what possible 
use could they have been if the saint and his contemporaries 
had ceased to attend “to what was within them”? ‘Then, 
again, we have two men, not canonized, who may very well 
have been friends of S. Bernard, Hugh and Richard of 
S. Victor ; the writings of the latter, says Alban Butler, “are 
full of the most sublime rules of an interior life.” Surely 
these books were not written without a purpose ! 

There was also a certain book written in the middle ages, 
called the “ Imitation of Christ.” It was the work, we sup- 
pose, of one who had “ ceased to attend to what was within 
him,” and was addressed to readers who had also “ ceased ” 
from this important occupation. 

Then, again, about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
there is one palpable fact, which cannot be reconciled with 
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this off-hand dismissal of the medieval Christians as a set of 
unreflecting children, careless of their future. The Holy See 
empowered the mendicant friars to hear confessions, and there 
arose from the learned universities of Paris and of Oxford a 
howl of dismay, which was heard over all Europe. These 
learned bodies claimed for the parish priest the exclusive right 
of hearing the people’s confessions. Now if people never 
attended to “‘ what was within them,” this controversy between 
the friars and the priests with territorial jurisdiction could 
never have arisen, or if it did it would have died of itself, 
because nobody went to confession. The controversy really 
rose because the people flocked to the new confessors, repented 
of their sins, and led new lives, and even entered the new orders 
in great numbers. It was the serious attention that people paid 
to “what was within them” that roused the doctors of Paris 
into fury, and stirred their brethren at Oxford into a grave 
zeal for parochial rights. 

Mr. Ffoulkes may say what he likes about the medieval 
Church, but we are sure he cannot prove his assertions. The 
“ Sacraments would do all for them” was the idea they had, 
according to him. Now we have a story of Richard I., who, 
though a great fighter against the Saracens, was a poor 
soldier against sin. He may not have been worse than his 
contemporaries, but certainly he was not better. If he had 
been “indoctrinated with the idea that the Sacraments would 
do all” for him, we know of no man who had fewer tempta- 
tions to reject that idea. If he could have held it with a good 
conscience, we think he would have at least tried to do it. 
Well, of him it is said, that he never went to communion for 
nearly seven years, because of the deadly hatred in his heart 
against the king of France. Richard I., with all his reckless- 
ness, immorality, and vice, must have attended to what “ was 
within him,” and in our opinion he must have been perfectly 
aware that it did very ‘“ much matter how he lived.”* 

Mr. Ffoulkes, continuing his observations on the short- 
comings of the middle ages, attacks 8. Thomas, and thinks the 
saint in error more or less for his inadequate discussion of 
the doctrine of Justification. The words are these, immediately 
following those we have just quoted :— 


S. Thomas indeed had written, and numbers had commented on what he 
had written, on that charmed theme, Justification, but what a mere corner is 





* The incredible audacity of Mr. Ffoulkes’s truly monstrous statement is 
well rebuked by F. Dalgairns, in his introductory essay “On the spiritual life 
of the first six Centuries,” which we notice in another fpart of our number. 
(See p. xxxii., note). 
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given to it in his immortal work, and in the “ Book of the Sentences” it does 
not occur at all (p. 95). 


According to our author, “ numbers had commented ”’ in the 
middle ages on the Summa of S. Thomas. Now we ask him 
for the name of one of those commentators. 

He says that the saint in his “immortal work” gave “a 
mere corner” only to the doctrine of Justification, and in a 
note he refers us as follows :—“ Sum. Theol. prima secunde, 
q. cxiii. art. 1—10.” Certainly, on his own showing, he has 
not much to complain of. If it be remembered that the whole 
sum of theology was to be treated of, and that therefore 
treatises exhausting particular subjects were thereby impos- 
sible, it can hardly be seriously maintained that the saint could 
have fairly examined more than nine questions on Justification 
when he discussed Predestination in eight. Justification is 
one doctrine out of many, but it has obtained its proper place 
and due consideration in the Swmma: as every one will admit, 
when he considers that S. Thomas treated of the existence of 
God in three questions only. It is not a fair way of judging 
the matter, this measuring of the space which a particular 
doctrine occupies directly itself. The doctrine of Justification 
may be found in other parts of the Swmma, where questions 
connected with it are discussed; such as those on liberty, 
merit, good works, faith, grace, &c. . . . and it is to be kept 
in mind that the Summa was never finished, for the theology 
of the Sacraments is wanting, and there the question in all 
probability would have to be further discussed. S. Thomas 
was not discussing the doctrine of Justification for the first 
time in the passages referred to by his dissatisfied critic ; for 
he had treated it at very great length in his commentaries on 
the fourth book of the “Sentences,” to which we refer our 
author. 

Peter Lombard, Master of the Sentences, is another criminal 
held up to public scorn for his neglect of the “charmed theme,” 
of which, Mr. Ffoulkes says, “in the ‘ Book of the Sentences’ 
it does not occur at all” (p. 95). Peter Lombard and the 
schoolmen generally are what Father Newman calls “ safe 
objects ;’’ anybody may throw stones at them for they have 
few friends, and the “ young scribe,” whose “ smart hits” are 
pleasant to himself and amusing to ignorant readers, cannot 
possibly feel that the schoolmen had half his genius or a tithe 
of his learning. Peter Lombard never called the Sacraments 
*‘ Christian anthropology,” and we hope we do him no wrong 
if we express our belief that he had not the wit to discover 
them under that term if one of his rationalistic scholars had 
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invented it in his day. The bishop, however, knew the 
Christian doctrine, and he did not forget to discuss, at very 
considerable length, the ‘“‘ charmed theme,” which Mr. 
Ffoulkes says he never referred to in his book. This is the 
evil result of taking things on trust from men who are not 
to be trusted. If Mr. Ffoulkes had taken the trouble to 
look into the “ Book of the Sentences” himself, particularly 
book ii. dist. 26 and 27, he would have written otherwise than 
he has done, and perhaps suspected the blind guide who led 
him into this pit, out of which he can come forth only with 
broken bones. 

Mr. Ffoulkes throughout his book writes like a man external 
to the Church : he discusses her history, her doctrine, her dis- 
cipline, as if he had neither interest in her welfare, nor part 
in her troubles: she is something which he would like to 
teach, govern, or reform. His affections and sympathies seem 
to be elsewhere ; “it is highly satisfactory,” he says, “to find 
my own views shared by such distinguished men as the Deans 
of Westminster and S, Paul’s ” (note, p. 38). And yet in the 
sect to which these gentlemen belong, they are regarded with 
suspicion by many, as men more or less given to doubts. Mr. 
Ffoulkes seems to be unconscious of the evil and malice of 
heresy, even if he knows what heresy is; for he tells us: 
“heresies passing from Hast to West seem to forget their theo- 
logical errors” (p. 86). Of the religious establishment of this 
country he says: “Its breach with the Holy See under Henry 
VIII. involved no difference of doctrine at all” (p. 199). We 
are to understand, then, it seems, that a religious society which 
tolerates divorce, blots out the memory of the Saints, and sets 
up the sovereign instead of the Pope as the final judge of 
controversies, does not differ in doctrine from the Catholic 
Church. He is consistent with himself, for he seems to hold 
that the supremacy of the Holy See is a question of mere dis- 
cipline, not at all of doctrine ; and we are to accept his obser- 
vation then, that the Anglicans who refused to obey the Pope, 
when Henry VIII. was king, did not hold a different doctrine 
from the Roman Church. 

He gives us his history of the reformation, and among other 
things he tells us: ‘ Luther did not assail any one of the theo- 
logical articles of the Creed” (p. 120).. We hardly know how 
togoon. Is the Creed a composite of theological and non- 
theological articles? Among the latter, Mr. Ffoulkes no 
doubt places the “‘ Holy Catholic Church” and “ the forgive- 
ness of sins;”’ two articles assailed by Luther, of whom our 
author says, that his “principle of justification by faith is 
founded upon Christ completely and upon Christ alone. It is 
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faith in Christ, neither more nor less, and no other—not even, 
not even in Christ divested of His mediatorial office,—that he 
(Luther) represents as assuring our justification ” (p. 121). 

The only observation we allow ourselves to make here is 
this: Mr. Ffoulkes does not understand even dimly what 
Luther meant by justification by faith. 

According to him, Luther in his rebellion “ took his stand 
upon the first of objective ordinances, and the first of subjec- 
tive dispositions.” The ordinance was Baptism, the disposition 
faith. Now let us hear our author ;—the italics are ours :— 


Had Luther instead of rending Christendom withdrawn from it [what is 
the difference ?], had he organized a gigantic emigration, and, grieved and in- 
dignant at the corruptions which he saw around him, crossed the ocean, Bible 
in hand, with 20,000 followers, men, women, and children, a mixed multi- 
tude, and settled in some distant and unoccupied continent—Australia for 
instance—his descendants might have lived on in perfect good faith there till 
now, not only without ceasing to be Christians, but without deviating in the 
slightest degree from the most rigid orthodoxy. According to the supposition, 
they would have had no priests, and therefore no sacraments but one, no 
authoritative teaching, no obligatory ceremonial. But through the instru- 
mentality of lay baptism, every successive generation might have been made 
Christian, and all individuals among them might have lived and died in the 
faith of Christ, keeping his commandments, as far as could be collected from 
the Sacred Text, and as best they were able” (p. 125). 


It can hardly be maintained by the most charitable inter- 
preter of doubtful propositions, that Mr. Ffoulkes understands 
what the Church is, or that he is gifted with any degree of 
that “true practical instinct” which he praises in another. 
He seems to think that a mixed multitude, running away 
from the Sacraments to a distant country, could preserve the 
Faith ; that it would continue to respect Baptism, and teach 
doctrines correctly for three hundred years ; that in spite of its 
being itself a revolt and a sedition from its origin, it could 
preserve its own unity; that its ignorant members would 
refuse to be misled by fanatics, and its learned men keep 
the law which Luther gave them out “of the inner sense of 
baptized Christians.” Now, this mixed multitude would have 
gone out self-condemned, with the mark of heresy on its fore- 
head ; for it would have gone out of the Church to a country 
beyond her reach, having no priests, and rejecting six out of 
the seven Sacraments. But Mr. Ffoulkes thinks that not- 
withstanding the original sin of heresy, with which it started, 
it would develop itself into a most pious community, “ keeping 
the commandments as far as could be collected from the sacred 
text”’—but that is not the whole law,—and yet obstinately 
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refusing to be saved in the way and by the means which our 
Lord had ordained for the salvation of men. 

Our author, if we understand him correctly, thinks that in 
the times immediately before Luther revolted, people in general 
were extremely ignorant of Christian doctrine, and in particular 
of that portion of it which relates to the forgiveness of sins. 
Luther “ raised the critical question, ‘ How am I—the living, 
intelligent, responsible, indivisible agent—justified ? How do 
I participate personally in the redemption that has been 
wrought for men ?’” (p.96). Of course we do not suppose 
that our author imagines Luther to have asked this question 
in these words, for the phraseology is borrowed from a later 
age. Luther may have been ignorant himself—at any rate 
his admirers have said that he never saw the Sacred Scriptures 
till he was twenty years old,—but we very much doubt his 
having put that question to himself in any shape, at any 
time. Moreover, we are confident that the question if put, 
of course in intelligible words, would have been answered 
correctly by the whole population of the parish where Luther 
was born. People knew what Baptism meant, what Penance 
was, and what dispositions were required for making their 
communion at Easter; if they did not, how are we to account 
for the unwillingness to observe the precept of communicating 
at Easter, which Mr. Ffoulkes considers one of the scandals 
peculiar to the middle ages? 

Still more, these men are supposed to go away, under the 
guidance of Luther, “indignant at the corruptions” of the 
Church ; voluntarily banishing themselves out of the fold of 
Christ, for the sake of being able to hold the heresies of their 
leader. The doctrines they hold are anathematized in repeated 
canons of the Council of Trent ; and yet Mr. Ffoulkes says that 
they might have held them “ without deviating in the slightest 
degree from the most rigid orthodoxy.” What are we to 
understand by this? Does the writer of this extravagance 
deny the orthodoxy of the Tridentine teaching ? 

He goes on to say, considering Luther as a sort of prophet 
who appeared for the relief of a people lost in ignorance ;—the 
italics are ours :— 


His appeal was to the masses what the application of a lighted match is 
to the innumerable dark grains collectively called gunpowder, [that is 
usually the utter destruction of those grains, and so far we fear the simile 
is too true, but it is gravely added,] millions of subjectivities flashed into 
self-consciousness simultaneously. Every serf was reminded that he was a 
man—popes and emperors that they were no more than men. Individuals 
felt themselves addressed, not as members of a society, but as possessors 
of a conscience. Every soul was pre-occupied with the — that it 
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would have one day to give, naked and disembodied, before God. Every 
living “I,” man, woman, and child throughout Europe, was set thinking 
about “myself,” with a vehemence unknown before, and as obstinately 
bent on telling “my own” experiences (pp. 96, 97). 

If this be merely fine writing, it needs no further considera- 
tion from anybody; but if it be meant as a true account of 
Luther’s process and its result, as well as of the manners of 
men when that apostate troubled the peace of the Church, 
it isa pity Mr. Ffoulkes did not tell us where the proof of 
his assertions may be had. “Millions of subjectivities” 
did not attain to “self-consciousness” for the first time 
when Luther told them they need neither fast nor pray, but 
only believe their salvation was safe. It was this “ self- 
consciousness ” that made them accept the fatal teaching, and 
travel headlong by the road which they had hitherto known 
to be the wrong one. As for the “serfs”? who were then 
reminded of their manhood, we do not know where they could 
have been found; all that is known of the medizval serfs is 
utterly inconsistent with the notion that they required to be 
reminded of it. They were keenly alive to the fact of their 
being men, and now and then, by seditions and conspiracies, 
“ reminded ” others most unpleasantly of their manliness and 
strength. Why! the serfs were baptized, married, and buried 
as Christians, as they were ; they had their rights and certain 
exemptions also, which even their masters would have been 
occasionally glad of. They never needed this reminding, and 
we never heard of Popes and emperors who, in the middle ages, 
forgot that they were men. 

Mr. Ffoulkes writes ‘impartially ” as he thinks: he stands, 
in imagination, on a lofty tower, speculating therefrom, and 
judging the Church his mother. He may not be altogether 
insensible to the claims she has upon him, but his sympathies 
and affections are with the outcast and the alien, with the secret 
conspirator or the open defamer of her good name. He praises 
heretics and excuses them ; he finds something to say for every 
man who opened his mouth against the Church, but for the 
Catholic theologian what has he tosay? Rather than miss his 
aim, he misinterprets or misunderstands notorious facts; the 
word of a man like Arthur Wilson is enough with him to 
support the charge of uncharitable rancour against a priest 
who had suffered for the faith bonds and imprisonments.* 





* P, 232.—“ ‘ The little Archbishop of Canterbury he could not endure,” 
says Arthur Wilson of Father Weston. Mr. Ffoulkes seems to consider the 
testimony of Wilson quite enough to maintain a charge of uncharitableness 
against F, Weston. If it be so, we are sorry for him. He writes as if 
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We have not touched on that part of the book which relates 
to the Greek schism, or the project of a future reunion, be- 
cause we think we may have occasion to return to that subject, 
when all the three of Mr. Ffoulkes’s volumes shall have 
appeared, and examine once more the singular principles 
which are now put forth as something better than the ancient 
doctrines of the Church. 








Art. VII.—MARY IN THE GOSPELS. 


Mary in the Gospels ; or, Lectures on the History of Our Blessed Lady, as 
recorded by the Evangelists. By Rev. J. Spencer Norrucors, D.D. 
London : Burns & Oates. 


ROTESTANTS in general, we think, are far more preju- 
diced against Catholicism by negative than by positive 
arguments from Scripture; more by the silence than by the 
language, of the Written Word. “ If there were a Sacrifice of 
the Mass,” they ask, “if there were a Purgatory, if there 


were an obligation of Sacramental Confession, — how is it 
imaginable that 8. Paul, e.g., who enters with such detail into 
Christian doctrine and practice, should be so silent on these 
great matters?” It is therefore a cause to us of much regret, that 
our ordinary controversialists pay so little comparative attention 
to these negative arguments; and we hail with all the greater 
pleasure Dr. Northcote’s most interesting volume, because it is 
precisely to this negative argument that he has mainly addressed 
himself. At starting, too, he displays one first-rate contro- 
versial quality: for no one can state with more ample and 
conscientious candour the objection to be met. 


It is said, then, that whereas other children of Adam are noticed by our 
Divine Redeemer in a way which has secured for them an everlasting renown, 
one alone stands buried in the darkest and almost impenetrable shade, and 
that one is Mary, His Mother. Of St. John the"Baptist, Jesus says that he 
is something more than a prophet, and that there has not arisen a greater 
among those that are born of women; of Simon, the son of Jonas, He says 
that he is Peter, and upon this rock He will build His Church ; of the 
Chananean woman, that her faith is great ; of the centurion, that He has 





Arthur Wilson were a well-known personage of acknowledged honesty, whom 
all men might trust. Now Arthur Wilson was a shameless ruffian, if his 
own account of himself be true, and if it be false, a shameless liar. 
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not found such faith, not even in Israel ; of Mary, the sister of Martha, that 
she has chosen the better part ; of Magdalen, the woman that was a sinner, 
that, wherever the Gospel was preached (that is to say, throughout the whoie 
world), there what she had done for Him should be told as a memorial of 
her: these all receive testimony of praise from the lips of our Divine 
Redeemer ; but of the Virgin Mary, His own Mother, her whom all genera- 
tions were to call blessed, He neither praises the faith nor the devotion ; He 
neither proclaims her dignity nor promises her everlasting rewards ; He is 
wholly silent concerning her. No, not wholly silent: she speaks to Him 
once on a very public occasion, and He answers, “ Woman, what is to Me 
and to thee?” or, as some of you have been accustomed to hear it, “ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?” She desires to speak with Him again on an- 
other occasion, and he uses words which seem almost to disown the relation- 
ship between them, “ Who is my Mother ? and who are my brethren ?” And 
yet once more, when a woman lifted up her voice from among the multitude 
to proclaim her praises, saying, “Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and 
the paps which gave Thee suck,” Jesus noticed it only to turn aside the 
praise from His Mother, and to extend the privilege by making it common 
to all the disciples, saying, “ Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the Word 


of God and keep it.” (Pp. 3-5.) 


In meeting this plausible objection, our author by no means 
falls into the fault which besets so many controversialists ; the 
fault of understating Catholic doctrine in order the more easily 
to defend it. On the contrary—while he takes most laudable 
care to guard against misapprehension, and to make Protestants 
understand the real character and bearing of Marian devotion, 
—he does not shrink from any tenet which has been put forth 
by approved writers. He adopts (p. 60) S. Alphonsus’s golden 
rule that “no honour, no privilege (provided only that it be 
possible and lawful in a creature), can be thought extravagant 
and out of place in one who was deemed worthy to have a Son 
common to herself and the Eternal Father.’ He dwells 
earnestly (p. 340 and elsewhere) on the extremely prominent 
place which she holds in the Catholic’s whole interior life; 
and throws back, indeed, a most forcible retort on Dr. Pusey. 
What are the sources to which that most prejudiced writer has 
recourse, when he would brand the Roman Catholic Church 
with a charge of quasi-idolatry? ‘The superstitions of the 
vulgar and the extravagances of theological writers.” Well— 
asks Dr. Northcote in effect (p. 341)—what two classes of men 
can stand more widely apart than these? If both develop 
Catholic doctrine into so intense and pervasive. a system of 
Marian devotion, does not this very fact imply that such de- 
velopment is legitimate ? . 

As a suitable introduction to the direct theme of Dr. North- 
cote’s work, we will quote one passage, which both in itself 
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expresses & truth of fundamental importance, and exhibits also 
singular power and felicity of language. 


In these modern days (says our author) all the old heresies which once 
succeeded one another with rapidity yet distinctness, are mixed in the minds 
of men pell-mell, and held (as it were) in solution in the world’s atmosphere ; 
so that it is true to say of a great number of Christians that to them our 
Divine Lord is a being of the imagination, which they paint to themselves, 
and, if forced, would put into words to others, rather by means of negations 
than by positive assertion. Instead of holding distinctly and positively, and 
with the firm assurance of Divine faith, that He is both God and man, and 
both in all perfection, they think of Him as God only when they find it in- 
convenient or difficult to think of Him as man, and they think of Him as man 
only when the sufferings and indignities inflicted upon Him make them wish 
to forget that he is God ; thus destroying Him, as it were, by means of His * 
double nature, and holding Him in suspense between the two. They never 
think of His actions, of His whole life, of everything He did and suffered, 
as having been done and suffered by one Person, who was at one and the 
same moment both God and man; but they divide and multiply Him, 
thinking of Him as two Persons, and attributing one class of His actions 
exclusively to His Humanity and the other to His Divinity. (Pp. 51-2.) 


It is this ignorance of true doctrine on the Incarnation, 
which lies at the bottom of ordinary Protestant objections to 
Marian devotion; nor is there any other way half so effectual 
for preserving securely that great foundation of the Faith, as 
an unremitting union in one’s thoughts of those two great 
Names, Jesus and Mary. By worshipping Mary as His 
Mother one can never forget that He is Man; by constantly 
approaching Him through her mediation, one can never forget 
that He is God. 

Dr. Northcote’s subject, be it observed, is not “ Mary in the 
Acts,” or, “ Mary in the Epistles,” but “‘ Mary in the Gospels;” 
to which should be added, though his title does not express it, 
“ Mary in Prophecy.” We will confine our own remarks then 
within the same limits. We have already treated the subject 
in October last; and Dr. Northcote refers very kindly to our 
labours: though his own volume was completed long before 
our article appeared. Our present purpose is to join forces 
with Dr. Northcote ; to enlarge the view we placed before our 
readers in October, by help of the many most valuable sug- 
gestions which our author supplies. Nor shall we scruple 
occasionally to repeat the very words which we before used ; 
because it would be the absurdest waste of time, to take trouble 
in finding some new expression for a thought which has been 
already put forth. Protestants consider that the general spirit 
of the Gospels is altogether adverse to the Roman Catholic 
view of the Blessed Virgin. We maintain in reply, that a con-— 
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clusion of Euclid is hardly more rigorously demonstrable, than 
is the direct contradictory of this Protestant allegation. The 
one implication of the Gospel narrative, we most confidently 
maintain, is that her position is immeasurably exalted above— 
nay is essentially different in kind from—that of any other 
among her Son’s redeemed. 

Before entering on the Gospels, we follow our author in 
pointing to prophecy. How was the very first announcement 
of future redemption put forth on that momentous occasion, 
when the penalties incurred by man were judically pronounced ? 
As Dr. Northcote truly observes (p. 35), the question between 
“TIpse” and “ Ipsa” is to our present purpose quite irrelevant. 
Let us accept, with Protestants, the former, which in truth is 
the more probable reading ; and let us see the extraordinary 
significance of the manner in which this great Protevangel 
points to Mary. We entered on this in October (pp. 478- 
480); and may thus sum up what we there drew out. Two 
parties are mentioned in the prophecy, between whom God 
will place irreconcileable ‘‘ enmities.” These are the re- 
spective parties of evil and good; those who fight under the 
respective banners of the devil and of God. ‘The one party, 
receiving its name in the prophecy from Satan, includes all 
evil angels and evil men. ‘The other party, receiving its name 
in the prophecy from Mary, includes firstly the Incarnate God; 
and secondly all good angels and good men. The prophecy 
points to Mary, as to the one predicted enemy of Satan; to 
Christ and good Christians as jointly constituting her seed ; to 
Christ and good Christians as agreeing in this, that He and 
they are alike born of God and of Mary. It bears thinking 
of again and again, that God’s first promise of a Redeemer 
was not made (so to speak) directly and categorically ; but was 
embedded in His promise of a Co-Redemptress. No extent 
of Marian doctrine and devotion which good Catholics have 
ever imagined, can go beyond the obvious and unforced scope 
of this amazing prediction. 

The same feature—though undoubtedly with much less 
prominence—is visible in subsequent prophecy. 


In all that the prophets announced, in all that the patriarchs, and the 
principal figures of the old law foreshadowed about the coming Messias, “ the 
woman” had her place ; they could not be separated, the woman and her 
seed, the Mother and the Son. At one time it is Isaias who prophesies 
(vii. 14), “Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son ;” or again (xi. 1), 
“There shall come forth a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall 
rise up out of his root ;” where the prophet’s words immediately call to our 
minds that rod of Aaron, laid up in the tabernacle of the covenant, which in 
a miraculous manner, and not in obedience to the ordinary laws of cultiva- 
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tion, budded and bloomed blossoms or flowers, and bore fruit,* thereby 
presenting us with a lively image of the miraculous birth of Jesus from the 
virginal womb of Mary. She is the rod of Aaron, the rod out of the root 
of Jesse (the family of David), and Jesus is its flower ; a flower springing 
up as the flowers of the field do, without the care and culture of man. At 
another time it is the prophet Micheas (who seems to stand in much the 
same relation to Isaias as the evangelist St. Mark does to St. Matthew, each 
being apparently the abbreviator of the writer who had preceded him), fore- 
telling the future greatness of the little town of Bethlehem as the birth- 
place of our Lord ; and here again (v. 2) special mention is made of her that 
should bear Him. The prophet first speaks of His divine generation as the 
Son of God, saying, that “ His going forth is from the beginning, from the 
days of eternity ;” and then he mentions also His human generation, 
His birth, of the Blessed Virgin, in time, “ the time wherein she that 
travaileth shall bring forth.” Elsewhere we find Jeremias (xxxi. 22) 
declaring that “the Lord hath created a new thing upon the earth, a woman 
shall compass a man.” (Pp. 36-8.) 


And Dr. Northcote proceeds to enlarge with great force 
and beauty, on the various symbols and types by which Mary 
was prefigured in the Old Testament. Then consider further 
(what, if not strictly prophecy, at least closely resembles it 
as being so impressive a symbolical representation), the view 
of our Blessed Lady given by 8S. John in the Apocalypse 
(xii. 1-6): “A woman clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet.” What words can be more significant, as 
expressing a place at the very summit of creation? And in 
this’ vision again, as in the Protevangel, Satan contends 
directly against her, and but indirectly against her Son. 
Before entering then on the Gospels, we are prepared to find 
therein truly marvellous things concerning this superexalted 
personage. 

The first fact in them, and one which strikes you at the 
very outset, is the circumstance of Christ having a human 
mother at all. This is far more remarkable than we are in 
the habit of thinking, because familiarity has blinded us to 
its extraordinary significance. There would have been no 
greater miracle than was in fact wrought—indeed it would 
have been far less miraculous—had He appeared at once on 
earth, e. g., as an infant, and had some pious woman been 
commissioned by God to foster Him in His earliest years. 
Let us suppose that the two facts became known to us suc- 
cessively. Firstly, we hear that God has become incarnate 
for our sake; and when we have had time to ponder duly on 
this, we learn the further fact that He has been borne for 





* Numbers xvii. 8, 
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nine months in the womb of a Virgin Mother. Our immediate 
inference would assuredly be, that this Mother is associated 
with Him in His redeeming office by some most close and 
mysterious union. How forcibly is this stated by Dr. North- 
cote! And yet his words do not exceed by one tittle the 
simple lesson legitimately deducible from facts. 


Her maternity of Jesus was not a mere event in her life,—a quality that 
belonged to her,—it was her whole history, and the very cause of her being. 
She was created for this special purpose and no other. She is the Mother of 
God, just as men are men, and angels are angels, This is the whole account 
of her being, the definition of her essence, so that she stands alone, forming 
as it were a class by herself in the hierarchy of created beings, distinct from 
every other, and by this special relation, above every other, because brought so 
much nearer to God than any other. (P. 61.) 


But Jesus Christ was not content (if we may so speak) with 
being born of her—with deriving from her His Human Nature. 
As Dr. Northcote points out, He spent ten-elevenths of His 
earthly life—thirty years out of thirty-three—in most humble 
obedience to her. 


Stupendous thought! Wonderful fact! Has it no meaning? Had it no 
consequences ? Is it possible that men who profess a most religious reve- 
rence for every word that fell from the lips of Jesus, can be altogether in- 
different to a word, an act of His, which lasted nearly all His life through ? 
that men who find in those questions—* How is it that you sought me?” 
“Did you not know?”—convincing arguments in disparagement of her to 
whom they were addressed, can turn a deaf ear to the panegyric of thirty 
years’ silent obedience tothe same “Blessed Woman” ? Compare with this 
mode of handling God’s word the comment which St. Bernard * makes upon 
the history we have been considering. “‘ He is subject to them,’—Who is 
subject ? and to whom? God to man. God, to Whom the Angels themselves 
are subject, Whom Principalities and Powers obey, God is subject to Mary, 
and not to Mary only, but to Joseph also for Mary’s sake. Admire which 
you will, and say which is the more admirable of the two, the gracious con- 
descension of the Son, or the excelling dignity of the Mother. Both are 
stupendous, miraculous. God obeying a woman—humility without example. 
A woman commanding God—exaltation without parallel.” + (Pp. 177-8.) 








* Hom. 1. de Laud. Virg. 

t In our number for last July (pp. 185-6) we considered theologically, to 
the best of our power, this truly amazing fact of God’s long-continued obe- 
dience to His creature. We cannot quite go along with Dr. Northcote in 
two sentences referring to this subject. He speaks in page 165 of her “allow- 
ing the Holy Child a certain liberty and independence of action at one time, 
and interfering with it at another ; just as any prudent and religious-~minded 
parent might have done under similar circumstances.” And Dr. Northcote 
adds, in page 179, that on one occasion “she called Him publicly to account ” 
for what He had done ; eliciting from Him in reply “a brief explanation of 
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Such is the extraordinary the almost bewildering greatness of 
Mary’s prerogative. During far the greater portion of God’s 
Human Life upon earth, she exercised over Him the authority 
of a mother. Then consider further what followed from 


this; her unspeakable familiarity of thought and communion 
with Him. 


Who shall say what mutual converse passed between the soul of the Son 
and the soul of the Mother during those years of retirement and solitude ? 
Who shall count the profusion of lights and graces she received? or measure 
the height of sanctity to which a soul, so faithful in its correspondence to 
grace and so admirable in its purity and diligence, must needs have arrived 
after so long and intimate a converse with the very source and fountain of 
grace Himself ? 

She, whose blessed privilege it was during so many years to unite the 
active and contemplative service of God in their very highest perfection ; 
tending, nursing, and feeding Jesus as an infant, and ministering to all His 
temporal wants as He grew up, whilst at the same time she “sat at His 
feet,” watching His every word and work, “ keeping and pondering them all 
in her heart.” (Pp. 176-7.) 


But why, ask Protestants, has no record been preserved of 
their mutual converse during this period? Surely it is Pro- 
testants who will find difficulty in answering this question ; for 
no Catholic could have anticipated such a record. If Mary 
were but an ordinary Christian, our Lord’s instructions to 
her must have been as suitable for preservation, as His 
instructions to the woman of Samaria, to 8. Martha, to S. 
Mary Magdalene. But if she belonged to a sphere immeasur- 
ably higher,—to a sphere absolutely and entirely removed 
above the apprehension of ordinary men—the thought of 
recording for future ages her colloquies with Jesus would be 
simply wild and extravagant. As well might you think of un- 
folding to mortal men the mutual conversation of Angels in 
heaven. 

During thirty years then, out of His thirty-three on earth, 
Mary and Joseph were His sole intimates; His sole disciples. 
Nor did He in the latter period practise towards any other 
human being what approached ever so distantly to the close- 
ness and unreservedness of His earlier intercourse with Mary. 
The Apostles were taught by Him collectively and as it were 
formally ; with none is He represented as cultivating in any 





His conduct.” We do not see how to harmonize these statements with the 
undoubted fact that she well knew Him, not only to be God, but also, in 
His Human Nature, to have been filled with wisdom from the very moment 
when His soul was first created. 
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degree that uninterrupted domestic intimacy, which charac- 
terized His relations with His mother and His foster-father. 

Of course however, when His public ministry began, His 
familiarity with Mary was for a time broken off; and on this 
inevitable fact Protestants have most strangely built an 
objection. But a moment’s consideration will show, that this 
circumstance tells directly and most forcibly in favour of 
Catholics; that on Catholic principles it was a necessity, 
whereas no Protestant can give any explanation of it whatever. 
If, as Protestants suppose, Mary was on a level with ordinary 
Christians, no reason can be imagined why her name should 
not be united with that of Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Susanna, 
and other holy women, who went about ‘‘ ministering to Him 
of their substance ;” no reason in fact can be imagined why 
she should not have taken a position among His disciples. 
But if, as Catholics believe, she was at that time immeasurably 
more versed in heavenly mysteries than the Apostles became 
at the very end of their lives,—then what place could she have 
occupied in her Son’s company? Not the place of learner ; 
for no lesson could by possibility be given in common to her 
and to them. Was she to accompany Him, then, as His 
co-teacher? ‘To state sucha supposition is to refute it. In 
a word, the Protestant hypothesis totally breaks down at 
the first attempt to confront it with facts; whereas, on the 
Catholic view, everything proceeds straightforwardly and in- 
telligibly. He devoted His first thirty years to her instruc- 
tion, and inclusively to Joseph’s; His last three to the 
instruction of others. And He went forth to that work Alone, 
unsolaced by her company, to show that the disciples of 
Christ, and especially His priests, must be ready to forsake 
all domestic ties however holy, where His service is in ques- 
tion. (See Dr. Northcote, p. 216.) 

His three years of Public Life were succeeded by His Day 
of Suffering. The two awful events which began and ended 
this day were respectively His Agony and His Crucifixion. 
The former was in its very nature a solitary endurance of 
anguish unspeakable. The proximity of three sleeping 
Apostles was only an additional source of suffering; but the 
presence of one whose heart beat in fullest and most un- 
wearying sympathy with His Own would have been out of 
harmony with the whole scene. At His Crucifixion on the 
other hand she was present, in the very foreground ; she was 
present where she would most keenly taste that suffering which 
became her as Co-Redemptress, and could drink the bitter cup 
to its very dregs. She was there in company with the holy 
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women ; but not like them (Luke xxiii. 27) did she give way 
to wailing and lamentation. 


On the contrary, there is an entire absence of every sign of natural weak- 
ass and of woe ; no fainting or sobbing, no outcry, no wild gesture of uncon- 
trollable grief; she stands motionless as a statue, not surely a statue of 
indifference, nor yet of stupor and amazement, but simply a statue of tran- 
quillity : a witness of all that happens, a fellow-victim in some sort with the 
sufferer, herself ready to do and to suffer God’s Holy Will in all things, even 
at this most trying moment of her life. “She stood by the Cross of her Son.” 
Amid that troubled scene of pain and sorrow, blood and tears ; amid the 
blasphemies of the executioners, the insults of the people, the consternation 
of the disciples, the cries and lamentations of the pious women, the last 
words and the loud cry of the Divine Victim Himself, the commotion and 
darkness of entire nature, Mary, the Virgin Mother Mary, with a strength 
beyond her sex, beyond that of ordinary humanity, stood calm and silent. 


(Pp. 238-9.) 


From His Death we proceed to His Resurrection. Catholics 
hold with absolute confidence that Mary saw Him Risen, 
before any other human being enjoyed that privilege; and 
Protestants very naturally lay great stress on the total silence 
of Scripture concerning this circumstance. But even before 
we look into the matter with full care and attention, it is 
obvious on the very surface that this argument, if it proved 
anything, would prove too much. Had the inspired writers 
indeed mentioned an appearance to His Mother, but placed 
such appearance at a later date-—Catholics would be involved 
in some perplexity. But as the thing stands, if the silence of 
Scripture shows that He did not appear to her first, it equally 
shows that He did not appear to Her at all.* Now, consider- 
ing that she was so prominently present at His Death, and 
considering that she was also with the Apostles during the 





* It may be said, indeed, that S. Mark expressly denies the Catholic 
view, by saying (xvi. 9) “apparuit priméd Marie Magdalene.” But the context 
at once explains this. The word is not “prime” “zpwry” ; but “azpdror” ; 
and S. Mark at once adds that she announced it to “those who had 
been with Him.” His obvious meaning then is, that our Blessed Lord (con- 
trariwise perhaps to what might have been expected) appeared to S. Mary 
Magdalene before He appeared to the Apostles themselves ; that through her 
they first heard of His Resurrection. We may thus paraphrase the sacred 
words : “ Jesus, wishing to make known His Resurrection to the disciples, 
appeared first, with that end in view, to Mary Magdalene; and she told 
them.” Moreover, if we look at S. John’s detailed account of this interview 
with §. Mary Magdalene (xx. 1—17), we find that it took place some con- 
siderable time after His Resurrection. Where had He been in the intermediate 
period? See the remarks made presently in the text. 
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ten days after His Ascension,—the most extreme Protestant 
will shrink from alleging that she never saw Him on earth 
after His burial; that she was permitted no such consolation 
for her exceeding grief. It is most certain therefore, most 
manifest, that the silence of Scripture gives here no strength 
whatever to a Protestant’s position. 

But if we study carefully the later chapters of the Gospel 
narrative, we shall be led perhaps to a conclusion, which 
bears importantly on the matter before us. Dr. Northcote 
holds an opinion, which F. Newman advocated in one of his 
Anglican sermons, and for which he cited (if we rightly 
remember) patristic authority. He considers (p. 275) that, 
before our Lord’s Death, the Apostles’ belief in His Divine 
Personality was but “implicit” and “virtual”: or rather 
perhaps (as we should prefer to express the matter) that they 
speculatively accepted it, and were prepared (as in S. Peter’s 
case, Matt. xvi. 16) expressly to affirm it ; but did not, neverthe- 
less,realize and practically apprehend it. After the Resurrection, 
all this was very different. And accordingly, if we look care- 
fully at facts, we shall find that their demeanour to Him at 
this later period differed most strikingly from the familiarity 
of their approach—the readiness of their questioning and 
speech—before His Death. However this may be—and it is 
in no respect whatever essential to our argument—no fact is 
more certain, than that Jesus Risen did not habitually live in 
their company as He had done before, but confined Himself 
to occasional visits. For instance, during the whole six days 
which elapsed between Easter and Low Sundays, He did not 
visit them at all. The Gospel narrative thus leaves a gap 
which it is absolutely necessary to fill up one way or other. 
Where did our Lord permanently abide during the Great 
Forty Days? We are only aware of two answers which have 
ever been given to this question. §. Bonaventure considers 
that He abode in the Limbus Patrum ; but by far the commoner 
opinion has been that He lived in the society of His Blessed 
Mother. We think that to every attentive reader of the Gospels 
this latter will appear far the more probable hypothesis. 

Indeed let this once be supposed, and all “difficulty in the 
inspired narrative forthwith disappears. His Risen Life on 
earth consisted of two different elements; His permanent 
abode with Mary, and His frequent visits to the Christian 
flock. Had the Gospels then spoken of His appearing to her, 
in the sense in which He appeared to S. Mary Selb or 
to 8. Peter, they would have conveyed an impression directly 
false. Nor can any adverse inference whatever be drawn from 
the silence of Scripture, for this simple reason if for no other. 
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It is absolutely certain that, during those Forty Days, He did 
not, as regarded His Human Nature, abide in heaven ; and it 
is plain on the surface of Scripture that He did not abide with 
His disciples. If the silence of Scripture proved anything, 
it would prove that He abode nowhere : which, of course, is 
‘ metaphysically impossible. And this circumstance, by the 
way, is a strong additional proof, how utterly precarious are 
all arguments drawn from the mere silence of Scripture. 

Entirely in harmony with the above statement is Dr. North- 
cote’s comment on the appearances of Jesus Risen. He had 
been anticipated indeed in his remark by the Rev. J. B. 
Morris, in his deeply learned work on “Jesus the Son of 
Mary.” The visits of Jesus Risen—such is Mr. Morris’s 
very quaint expression—were “professional” visits of the 
Heavenly “ Physician”; they implied some morbid state in 
those who were their object. And so Dr. Northcote. 


Not a single person is recorded to have had any share in the appearances 
of our Risen Saviour, upon whom the sacred narrative has not set some mark 
of blame with reference to them ; either for error or for ignorance, for weak- 
ness of faith or for positive incredulity ; and it would seem that the sight of 
Jesus, which was vouchsafed to them, was intended as a distinct remedy for 
the evils under which they laboured. (P. 258.) 


In no part of her life then was the vast distinction between 
Mary and Christ’s other redeemed more conspicuously mani- 
fested, than in her secluded life with her Son during those 
unspeakably happy days: those days when Redemption had 
been accomplished; when His suffering was for ever at an 
end; and when for the very first time His presence was a cause 
to her of unmixed joy. 

There can be no doubt, from Acts i. 14, that on the Day of 
Pentecost Mary was in the midst of that assemblage which 
received the Holy Ghost. It has been asked however by 
Protestants, why it is that the Scripture account of her here 
ends; that during the rest of her life she is not recorded as 
appearing on the public ecclesiastical scene ; that ‘‘the Queen of 
the Apostles”’is passed over so silently in the Apostolic epistles. 
All this is beside Dr. Northcote’s purpose, who writes on “Mary 
in the Gospels”; but we may refer to our own remarks on the 
matter last October from p. 507 to p. 510. If her office and 
position were really what Catholics suppose, the profound 
silence of Scripture is most easily understood ; but we have 
never been able to imagine what explanation Protestants can 
give of this silence. We must not however here omit one 
very striking remark of our author, on the place occupied by 
the Deipara among the witnesses to her Son. 
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The foundation of the whole Christian religion, or rather its very essence, 
its sum and substance, is the doctrine of the Incarnation ; the doctrine, that 
is, that Jesus Christ was no mere man, or the son of a man; but that in 
His one Divine Person were united the two natures, of man and of God; 
that He was “ made indeed of a woman,” born of the Virgin Mary, but that 
He had no man for His father, having been conceived by the Holy Ghost. 
This is the whole of Christianity ; all other doctrines flow from it as their 
source, or cluster round it as their centre. And who was there, my brethren, 
that could bear testimony to this foundation, this essential corner-stone, or 
(as I have more truly called it) this summary of the Christian faith, without 
which the whole system would have no meaning or value? Clearly there 
was no human testimony possible, save of one only person, her in whom the 
mystery itself was accomplished. She alone could throw a flood of light upon 
that secret work of God. If in other matters the Apostles were to be 
witnesses to the world, in this Mary must have been a witness, and the only 
witness, to them; an Evangelist to the Evangelists, an Apostle of the 
Apostles, as some of the Doctors of the Church have called her ; or, as we 
sing daily in the Litany, Queen of the Apostles, their mistress, mother, and 


teacher. (Pp. 274-5.) 


Lastly it is often treated as an objection to Catholics, that 
Christians are left by Scripture in such ignorance on the 
details of that portion of her life, which passed before the 


Incarnation. On this also we spoke in October (pp. 
505-6). 

onal then, we close our general view of Mary’s life on 
earth. It may be divided into six portions:—(1) the period 
preceding the Annunciation; (2) the years which elapsed 
from this to the beginning of our Lord’s public ministry; (8) the 
time of that ministry itself; (4) the hours which passed from 
the beginning of His Passion to His Resurrection; (5) the 
Great Forty Days; (6) her life on earth after His Ascension. 
As to each one of these portions, Scripture—whether by its 
language or its silence—assigns her that very position, which 
harmonizes more than any other with the Catholic doctrine. 

Protestants, on the other hand, are nowhere: they are 
utterly unable to give any colourable account whatever, no 
matter how superficial, of the Scripture record concerning 
her, so far as regards its general features. Nay, they make 
no attempt to do so, for all their vague and random talking 
about the silence of Scripture. They indulge in special plead- 
ing on one or two isolated texts, but do not even profess to 
grapple with the Gospel narrative as a whole. The isolated 
facts which they cite are in number just four. Even if the 
Catholic had some difficulty in explaining these,—surely four 
isolated facts are of very little weight, in comparison with that 
comprehensive view of the entire Gospel narrative which the 
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Catholic exhibits. But in truth the four facts which they do 
quote cannot be made available to their purpose without the 
most monstrous (however unintentional) perversion. And we 
will now proceed in detail, with Dr. Northcote’s assistance, to 
prove this statement. 


1. Luke ii. 49.—“ Quid est quod Me querebatis? Nesci- 
ebatis quia in his que Patris Mei sunt oportet Me esse?” 
Protestants treat these words as a rebuke to His Mother. 
A rebuke for what? No other answer can be imagined, 
except for inopportunely seeking Him when He was to begin 
His public ministry. ‘‘ How is it you were so thoughtless as to 
“seek Me, when you ought to have known better ?—when 
“you ought to have known that the time was come for My 
“leaving Nazareth, and engaging in My Father’s work?” 
That any person, out of Bedlam, can have gravely advocated 
such an interpretation as this, reads one an instructive lesson 
on the blindness of party spirit. In itself the interpretation 
is startling enough. The course then, it appears, which Mary 
and Joseph ought to have taken on discovering His absence, 
was to return home without trouble or inquiry!! But when 
taken in connection with the facts recorded by 8. Luke, this 
interpretation is seen to be quite a prodigy of folly. In the 
first place, He was not beginning His public ministry at all ; 
He was not teaching, but “hearing, and asking questions.” 
Secondly, as to the time having come for Him to leave 
Nazareth ;—on the contrary, not even one-half of His appointed 
time for sojourning there had yet elapsed. Mary and Joseph 
were rebuked, forsooth, for wishing to take Him home with 
them. And how were they rebuked for this? By His straight- 
way going home with them, and continuing His life of sub- 
jection to their authority. 

Since therefore the words cannot possibly mean anything 
which will benefit the Protestant cause, it is controversially quite 
unimportant to ascertain their positive sense. In October last, 
however (p. 501), we gave our own view on the drift and signi- 
ficance of this whole passage in the Life of our Blessed Lord ; 
and we suggested also, with deference, what seems to us a most 
intelligible explanation of these particular words. ‘“ How is 
it that ye sought Me,” He tenderly asked them, “among 
your kinsfolk and acquaintances (v. 44)? Did you think that 
I would leave you for them? There was but One for whom 
I would leave you; and it was in His House that you should 
at once have looked for Me.” Dr. Northcote considers (p. 170) 
“that this interpretation has the merit of great simplicity.” 
Still he has a difficulty in accepting it, because “it is not easy 
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to understand why the words should have offered any difficulty 
to our Blessed Lady herself, if they were capable of so natural 
an explanation.” But is there not here some confusion be- 
tween two different senses of the word “natural”? If our 
author means that the suggested interpretation can be recon- 
ciled “‘ naturally ” and easily with all the facts of the case, and 
with full Catholic doctrine, this is obviously a pure and a great 
recommendation. But if he means that our Lord’s words 
would ‘naturally’? and readily convey this sense to His 
Mother’s mind, such does not appear to us the case. The 
words are surely far from carrying on the surface either 
that or any other interpretation. He adopted a form of 
instruction which perhaps (if we may dare to conjec- 
ture) was not unusual with Him in addressing His Mother; 
viz., using words which were more or less above her imme- 
diate apprehension, in order that she might the rather 
(v.51) ponder His deep sayings in her heart, and grow by 
degrees to their fuller understanding. 

2. John ii. 4.—~ Quid Mihi et tibi, mulier? Nondum venit 
Hora Mea.” Here, again, let us first consider the Protestant 
interpretation of this text. His Mother, it seems, makes a 
request so unbecoming—so irreconcilable with the due order 
of His Providence—so unsuitable to the relation in which she 
really stood to Him—as to draw down on her a deserved 
rebuke. Yet our Lord proceeds to grant this unbecoming, 
unseasonable, unsuitable request, even though He rebukes her 
for making it. Could any one have imagined beforehand 
that believers in Christianity would make so monstrous and 
revolting a supposition ? 

Here, then, as in the last case, it is abundantly certain that 
Protestants are totally astray when they seek in this verse 
any kind of sanction for their misbelief. The fact of our 
Lord working the miracle which she solicited will always 
be an insuperable barrier against the notion that she was 
rebuked for such solicitation. Protestants therefore can 
obtain no advantage from our conceding—what we do con- 
cede—that the text is a very difficult one, and that we cannot- 
suggest any interpretation which is in every respect satis- 
factory. There are several very difficult texts in Scripture, 
intended doubtless to exercise the pious investigation of 
believers; and this is one of the number. To Mary it was 
evidently altogether intelligible: but then she had now lived 
during thirty years for the one end of contemplating and 
loving Him ; she understood well every proverbial expression 
which fell from His lips; nay, every inflection of His voice 
and every aspect of His countenance. Words, then, which as 
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they stand inactive on paper are most mysterious, when 
spoken by that well-known voice, and illustrated by gesture, 
at once carried with them their true sense. As regards 
ordinary Christians, part of their sense is certain; another 
part more or less probable; another part altogether doubtful. 

It is certain that “Quid Mihi et tibi?” signifies ‘‘ What 
relations are there between Me and thee?” This has been 
conclusively shown by Cardinal Wiseman.* It is also certain 
that they do not in themselves imply any kind of harshness or 
disrespect ; as the same learned writer has no less conclusively 
established. So, for instance, when the poor widow of Sarephta 
obtained from Elias the resuscitation of her son, she had said 
to him, ‘ Quid mihi et tibi vir Dei?” (3 Kings xvii. 18); and 
Pilate was admonished by his wife “nihil tibi et Justo Illi” 
(Matt. xxvii. 19). Further, as nothing harsh or disrespectful 
is implied in this phrase, so most certainly neither is it implied 
in the word “‘nulier”: for by that very name did Jesus 
address His Mother from the Cross; and not even the ex- 
tremest Protestant will pretend that He addressed her disre- 
spectfully, while she stood faithfully contemplating His Passion 
to an end. Lastly, every one who believes that Mary was 
emphatically predicted in Gen. iii. 15, will consider it far more 
probable than not that the word “ mulier” contains a pointed 
reference to this prophecy. 

It is further most certain that the words “ Quid Mihi et 
tibi?”’ are to be taken with some limitation. They cannot 
possibly mean ‘‘ What relations of any kind are there between 
Me and thee?” because the relation of mother and son is 
rather a close one than otherwise. They must mean “ What 
relations are there between Me and thee, in reference to such 
matters as these?” But then this very rendering itself may 
be understood in two different ways,importantly divergent from 
each other. Dr. Northcote, as we understand him, suggests 
(pp. 196-8) that Mary made some appeal to her maternal 
authority in the matter; and that her Son explains, in reply, 
how totally external are His miracles from the legitimate 
sphere of her maternal authority. He might have made this 
explanation, doubtless, without any kind of rebuke; and this 
view therefore is by no means liable to those peremptory 
and conclusive objections which must ever preclude the 
Protestant monstrosity of interpretation. Still we find great 
difficulty in accepting the suggestion. Our Blessed Lady’s 
words show no reference, direct or indirect, to her maternal 
authority ; and it is most violently incredible in itself, or 
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rather absolutely impossible, that, after thirty years of most 
familiar intimacy with her Son, she could have been still so 
ignorant on the most elementary truths of His religion. 
Moreover, it is plain, from the circumstance that she at once 
understood, Him as consenting to her request which surely 
would have been an egregious mistake, had He been merely 
explaining the impropriety of Her way of making it. Indeed 
the whole suggestion seems to us so manifestly untenable, that 
we begin to think we must have misunderstood Dr. Northcote. 
He may very possibly mean that Christ’s words were intended, 
not for her instruction, but for that of others. But to this 
theory, again, there is a most obvious reply. Let us suppose 
for one moment that there was real danger of an impression 
prevailing that she could command Him in the exercise of His 
miraculous power. In that case, surely, such an impression 
would have been very far more powerfully confirmed by His 
working the miracle she solicited, than it could have been 
removed by His uttering words so mysterious and so difficult 
to understand. If there had been real danger of such an 
impression prevailing, He would not have wrought the miracle 
at all, We are driven then to an essentially different under- 
standing of the words; and in order to fix their meaning, we 
will proceed, as a preliminary, to the second clause. 

“Mine hour is not yet come” :—for what ?—for miracles ? 
This seems to us a very unsatisfactory supposition. He had 
now been baptized, had been tempted in the desert, had begun 
to collect disciples, had entered on His public ministry: in 
what sense can He have said that His hour for working public 
miracles had not yet come? And S&S. John, in mentioning this 
as the first, is very far from implying that it had been wrought 
unseasonably: on the contrary, he says (v. 11) that Christ 
manifested His glory thereby, and confirmed His disciples’ 
faith. We acquiesce then very heartily in that interpretation 
of this second clause, which Dr. Northcote has founded (p. 199) 
on F. Newman’s. Christ’s hour had not yet come; it was to 
come afterwards : “the hour of His triumph; when she might 
legitimately [and unintermittingly] exert Her influence over 
Him ; when she might ask and obtain from Him miracles; in 
one word, when she would take her predestined place in His 
kingdom.” 

This interpretation of the second clause fixes our interpreta- 
tion of the first ; and further reflection has but confirmed us in 
the paraphrase which we gave last October. We fully admit 
that on the surface it presents an appearance of being far- 
fetched ; nor (as has been seen) do we express ourselves with 
any kind of confidence, as though some far more satisfying 
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explanation might not hereafter be discovered. But we do 
think that none has hitherto been suggested which on the 
whole is so consistent both with itself and with the context. 
It ran thus :—~* Woman—thou who wast announced under 
that name by my Father as Co-Redemptress with Me of the 
world—what fixed relations are there as yet between Me and 
thee in this matter of working miracles? I most willingly 
grant thy pious and congruous petition. Still Mine hour is 
not yet come of receiving thy sweet petition for every miracle 
and every grace which I grant. This fresh joy I shall obtain 
when thou shalt enjoy the vision of my Father in heaven.” 

3. Matt. xii. 46-50 ; Mark iii. 31-35 ; Luke viii. 19-21.—The 
incident of His Mother and brethren seeking Him, and of His 
reply. Dr. Northcote has been particularly successful, we 
think, in his treatment of this incident (pp. 201-218). We 
certainly cannot say in this, as in the two former instances, 
that the Protestant interpretation is monstrous and preposter- 
ous ; but we do say that, even if these texts were considered 
exclusively by their own light, the Protestant interpreta- 
tion is far less truth-resembling than either of the two sug- 
gested by Dr. Northcote. If Protestants are to derive any 
controversial advantage from Christ’s reply, it must be by 
assuming that His Mother interrupted Him unseasonably, 
and that He publicly expressed His sense of such unseason- 
ableness. But now put the very case with which Protestants 
often love to compare the circumstance ; put the case that a 
pious and zealous human preacher is unseasonably interrupted 
by his mother for some frivolous reason. Undoubtedly he 
would continue his ministration notwithstanding her impor- 
tunity ; but would he express blame of her to his hearers? Is 
this the example of filial conduct which Protestants consider 
to have been given by God Incarnate? Nor is there the 
slightest necessity for such a supposition, since Christ’s words 
do not contain one single expression which indicates blame. 
In October last (p. 502) we explained the particulars on the 
supposition that He did not comply with her request, but con- 
tinued His public instruction. On reading, however, Dr. 
Northcote’s chapter, we are entirely convinced by him that the 
view is decidedly more probable which he himself prefers 
(p. 214). We consider then that Our Blessed Lady had some 
excellent reason for wishing to see Him (see Dr. Northcote, 
p. 212), and that He hastened to comply with her request. He 
proceeded first, however, in conformity with His very frequent 
custom, to set forth a spiritual lesson founded on the passing 
occurrence. “ He looked round on those that sat about Him ” 
(Mark iii, 34), and spoke to them in effect as follows: ‘You 
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see how tenderly I love My Mother and My brethren. Yet at 
last who are My Mother and My brethren as distinct from 
others? You who are present (rightly) love your mothers 
and your brethren far more dearly than you love many others 
whom you know to be greatly their superiors in piety. But 
with Me it is not so. My Mother and My brethren are dear 
to Me precisely in proportion to the degree of their love for 
God. Accordingly, whoever of you shall faithfully fulfil My 
Father’s Law, he too shall be to Me as mother or brother.” 

4, Luke xi. 27-8.—“ Beatus venter qui Te portavit et ubera 
que suxisti.” “ Quinimmd beati qui audiunt verbum Dei et 
custodiunt illud.” ‘ Blessedness in its highest sense,” here 
says the Divine Teacher, “ consists not in being My Mother, 
but in fulfilling God’s commandments.”” Who are so forward in 
enforcing this lesson as Catholics? What else is taught in 
the exercises of S. Ignatius, nay, in the very second answer of 
a poor child’s catechism? All men are more excellent, more 
admirable, more perfect of their kind, precisely in proportion 
as they love God more earnestly and obey Him more effec- 
tively. ‘If it were possible,” says our author (p. 227), “for 
a man to surpass the sanctity of Mary, he would” be more 
blessed than is even she. True, the foundation of her 
highest blessedness was the blessedness of her Divine Mater- 
nity : it was in consequence of her Maternity that He gave 
her that singular grace which exalts her sanctity so immeasur- 
ably above that of all other creatures. Her sanctity was given 
her, we say, because of her Maternity; but, nevertheless, it 
is a higher blessedness even than that. 

The occasion was most suitable for inculcating this lesson. 
The woman, indeed—and this should be carefully observed— 
was directly and primarily expressing her admiration of Jesus; 
and but indirectly and secondarily of His Mother, whom she 
did not know. ‘‘ Happy must be the mother,” she said, “ of 
such a Son!” If this passage contained a reproof of her for 
admiring Mary, it would contain a far more pointed reproof of 
her for admiring Jesus. But in fact, as a moment’s considera- 
tion will show, it is not admiration which is here reproved, 
but barren admiration. Evidently this woman, instead of 
entering into herself and pondering on our Lord’s practical 
lessons, thought of nothing but His external grace and per- 
suasiveness. It was very important therefore to remind her 
that even His Mother’s blessedness consisted chiefly in her 
sanctity. 

The praise of our Blessed Lady's privilege as the Mother of God in the 
mouth of this poor woman was all very well ; but: it was calculated to turn 
men’s minds away from any practical imitation of our Lady’s virtues, since, 
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asa privilege, it was wholly personal and incommunicable to any other. But 
the case was far otherwise with her sanctity ; this could be imitated, and this 
is what our Blessed Lord desired. (Pp. 226, 7.) 

Protestants then can make no controversial capital whatever 
out of this text, unless they put forth two somewhat startling 
propositions. They must maintain, firstly, that Mary was not 
one of those who “ hear the word of God and keep it” ; and 
they must maintain, secondly, that the personal admiration of 
Jesus Himself is a matter for deserved reproof. 


In regard, then, to these four passages on which the Pro- 
testant lays so much stress, we maintain most confidently—not 
that their weight is overbalanced by others in a contrary 
direction, and by the general drift of Scripture—but that they 
have no weight whatever; nay, as regards three out of the 
four, that their Protestant interpretation is simply monstrous 
and intolerable. 

Our limits warn us to draw towards an end. Yet we are 
unwilling to pass over one particular incident which throws 
especial light on Mary’s great dignity ; we mean her visit to 
S. Elizabeth. There are two particulars in this visit to which 
we would separately refer. We have already seen that Christ’s 
first public miracle was wrought in reply to His Mother’s 
intercession ; but we here observe, also, that His first miracle 
was wrought through her instrumentality. Dr. Northcote points 
out (pp. 114—116) how undeniable it is that He miraculously 
sanctified His Precursor, before that Precursor’s birth. But, 
further, as our author also shows, the moment chosen by 
Him for working that miracle was when the voice of Mary’s 
salutation sounded in Elizabeth’s ears: ‘ And do not say that 
this was then unavoidable, because Jesus was in Mary’s womb, 
and could not be separated from her. For He might have 
performed this miracle in silence and at a distance ;” but on 
the contrary, ‘‘He chose to use a human instrument, and 
that instrument was Mary.” (P. 332.) 

But now, secondly, who was Elizabeth ? The wife of a priest 
who had been lately favoured with an angelic visit; bearing 
within her a child of promise and of prophecy, than whom no 
greater hath arisen among the sons of women. (See Dr. North- 
cote, p. 117.) Great was she then undoubtedly in office and 
in dignity ; yet she seemed penetrated with a sense of Mary’s 
singular condescension in coming to visit her. ‘ Whence is 
this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me? ”: 
as though the latter held a position in the Christian dispen- 
sation elevated above her own—not in degree merely, but in 
kind. As Dr. Northcote observes, it reminds one of her 
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son’s speech to his Redeemer: “I have need to be baptized 
of Thee, and comest Thou to me?” And this expression of 
some most signal honour conveyed by Mary’s visit is the more 
remarkable, because God Incarnate was also present; and 
yet Elizabeth speaks explicitly, not of His visit, but of His 
Mother’s. 

We wish we had space to linger for a much longer period 
over Dr. Northcote’s fascinating theme. And we wish still 
more strongly that we could conclude without expressing, 
with some confidence, dissent from him on a somewhat im- 
portant particular. He speaks of our Blessed Lord as inflicting 
on His Mother “ humiliations ” (p. 21), “apparent reproof ” 
(p. 171), “apparent rebuffs and contradictions ” (p. 193). 
Now Dr. Northcote has avowedly derived a portion of his 
volume from M. Nicolas’s work on the Blessed Virgin ; 
and a thoughtful writer in the “ Westminster Gazette ” of 
February 2nd throws some light on the immediate origin of 
this view. It appears that M. Nicolas, in his earlier editions, 
fell into a very serious mistake which he corrected in his 
fourth. He considered Mary liable to interior temptation ; to 
imperfection ; even to sin: nay, he considered her as having 
been in very serious danger of pride. Dr. Northcote (p. 22) 
guards himself against the supposition of coinciding with so 
deplorable an error; and M. Nicolas, it seems, himself 
retracted it. But we think assuredly that as soon as his» 
doctrine was corrected, his whole theory of Christ-inflicted 
* humiliations ” should have fallen. We will not dwell on 
the fact that many Catholics find such a theory most painful 
and grating ; because it may be replied (conclusively or other- 
wise) that feelings are not arguments. We will treat the 
matter therefore as one of argument. 

If such a theory were fitted to illustrate in any instance 
the Gospel narrative, there is no other portion to which it would 
be applicable so importantly as to Christ’s respective addresses 
to His Mother in the Temple and at the Cana marriage. Should 
it be found then wholly inappropriate to these, no one will 
think of defending it in any other case. If these were not 
Christ-inflicted ‘ humiliations,” assuredly there were none. 
The theory then implies that on these two occasions He 
addressed her in apparent rebuke; that He “humbled” her 
by seeming to ascribe to her some moral imperfection. In 
the former case, according to this theory, He apparently 
ascribed to her the imperfection of seeking inopportunely, 
when she ought to have known better, to dissuade Him from 
His Father’s work ; in the latter case, of encroaching beyond 
her province, and of interfering presumptuously with His 
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Divine functions. That she did not in fact—either then or at 
any other time—commit any kind of imperfection, is of course 
a first principle with all Catholics ; we would ask Dr. Northcote, 
therefore, in what sense He appeared to rebuke her. Is it 
meant that she thought—or that others thought—she was 
being rebuked? On the former supposition, He spoke ex- 
pressly in order to convey to her mind a false impression that 
she had acted imperfectly ; or, in other words, to imbue her 
with a false conscience. On the latter supposition, He 
applied Himself of set purpose, with the view of giving her 
pain, to convey to His hearers a false and disparaging im- 
pression of her moral excellence. We know of course quite 
well that Dr. Northcote would be inexpressibly shocked at 
either of these alternatives; and yet we are wholly unable to 
imagine a third. 

Our author indeed considers (p. 25) that our Blessed Lord 
received a parallel “ humiliation” at His Father’s hand. 
But facts seem to us directly on the opposite side. ‘Thou 
art My Beloved Son, in Thee I am well pleased”; “ I knew 
that ‘hou always hearest Me” (Luke ii. 22; John ix. 42). 
Such were the public mutual testimonies of Father and Son. 
As to His dereliction on the cross, which Dr. Northcote 
adduces, surely no one thinks that at that awful moment He 
received a false impression from His Father of having in any 
sense forfeited the Divine favour. Surely His dereliction 
consisted in that anguish which resulted from His loss of 
sensible joy in His Father’s presence and approval. 

We cannot then at all sympathize with this particular 
feature of the volume before us. But at last it is a mere 
speck in an otherwise excellent work. And we have to thank 
Dr. Northcote most heartily, not only for having drawn the 
attention of English Catholics to so important and interesting 
a theme, but ulso for having treated that theme so worthily ; 
with so much learning and thoughtfulness ; with so much 
piety and unction. 





Arr. VIIL—THE CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 


LD Eglise et Empire romain au 1Ve Sitcle. Par M. ALBERT DE Brocttr, 
de YAcademie Francaise. Troiséme partie, Valentinien et Théodose. 
Paris : Didier. 


_ we opened the two last volumes of this noble 
work, we fancied that, after devoting a considerable 
degree of attention and study to the fruitful events of the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire, we had little to learn 
about its government, its institutions, manners, customs, and 
modes of thought. We had felt, indeed, a strange interest 
in watching the slow, but sure development of Christianity, as 
it tumbled down, one by one, every landmark of ancient 
heathenism; here forcing back the ugly iceberg into its 
olden limits, there bringing forth a new and verdant vege- 
tation to conceal the blackening ruins of the past; now 
enchasing, within its virgin gold, some relic of primitive 
wisdom, or again planting its wooden cross among the wastes 
and forests of Germania, as a beacon for a future world. And 
yet, after all, in these last volumes of Prince de Broglie we 
have found much to admire and much to remember. 

Are there many books of which we could say the same? Or, 
in other words, are there many that would so amply repay the 
trouble of perusing them ? 

Whoever undertakes to read any work of serious importance, 
whatever its nature and subject, will do well to ask himself, 
when he comes to the conclusion,—How has the author ful- 
filled his promises? How far has he carried out his plan, 
how far justified his pretensions to impartiality, if we have to 
do with a historian? The reader will not therefore be asto- 
nished that we should apply the same rule to the work now 
before us. When Prince Albert de Broglie started upon his 
now completed undertaking, what was his main view and 
object he himself shall answer in the words he penned in 
1852 :— 

The mild and intelligent influence of the Church was never more 
striking than when she came forth for the first time on the stage of the 
world. . . . In the days when Jesus Christ was born in an obscure town of 
Judea, the Empire was pacified, the Roman laws established on a sound 
basis, the Roman manners polished and refined unto corruption ;—the 
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Roman empire had acquired its utmost development beyond the pale of 
Christianity, under the shadow of a false worship and of false gods. Every- 
thing bore the stamp of idolatry. The civil and political laws, founded first 
of all by those patricians who were alike priests and lawyers, and then by 
those Ceesars whose supreme pontificate was deemed their prime dignity, were 
in every direction pervaded by polytheism. Arts, letters, private manners, all 
was heathen. Not a temple but acknowledged the protection of a divinity— 
not a poem but embalmed its memory—not a banquet but began with a 
libation—not a home but kindled a fire sacred to the Lares. Being thus 
totally independent of Christianity, this civilization was foredoomed to 
become its enemy—a fate, indeed to which it had not been found wanting. 
Roman society, giving up for once its usual habits of political toleration, had 
heaped upon Christianity contempt, and insults, and persecutions with- 
out end. For three long centuries, Christianity had grown up through 
ignominy and bloodshed. Wise men had scoffed at it, politicians chastised 
it, the mob hooted it fiercely and savagely. The blood of the martyrs had 
defiled the basis of the finest edifices in Rome, whilst the smoke of the burning 
stake had blackened their crowning frontispieces. 

So, when the progress of Truth, supported by the revolutions of politics, 
had at last made the Church triumphant with Constantine, what a favourable 
opportunity and how many excellent reasons had she for overthrowing all 
this profane and sacrilegious civilization! If, on the very morrow of her 
triumph, the Church had declared open war to Roman society, if she had 
fired its monuments, broken to pieces its statues, burnt its libraries, over- 
thrown its laws, all this would have been but a lawful deed of reprisal. . . . 
Both means and motives were equally plentiful for this summary justice. 
Without any appeal to the ardour of new converts, the forests of Germany 
held within their wastes a reserve of wild auxiliaries, ever ready to undertake 
the task on their own account. The empire had already received its death- 
blow, through its own internal anarchy, and through the barbarian invasions. 
The Church stood in no need of dealing the fatal blow,—she had but to let 
it fall. . . . . This, however, the prudent and tender mother of the human 
race did by no means do. She looked upon Roman civilization, not as the 
cursed gift of an evil spirit, but as the motley product of human labour. As 
is the case with every creation of a fallen being, there must needs be found 
hidden behind the mists of error certain rays of light which were not to be 
extinguished, but, on the contrary, brought back within the ever-burning 
focus of eternal Truth. Peacefully settling down in the midst of the imperial 
society, taking up her abode in Rome itself, whilst Constantine flew from 
the city, as if afraid of the old genius of the Republic, the Church, far from 
destroying anything, adopted all, correcting and reforming all by her own insen- 
sible influence, raising the victorious sign of the cross above every monument, and 
breathing the healthy warmth of Christian inspiration into every law. The fourth 
century of the Christian eraisnot only remarkable for themen of genius by whom 
it was illustrated. What is a constant subject of admiration, and what I should 
not be astonished to see some future historian investigate hereafter more deeply, 
is that slow labour of purification and absorption to which the Christian religion 
subjected heathen civilization. It is this transformation of a whole society, 
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not by any material conquest, but through the influence of a moral doctrine, 
which I shall attempt to bring forth in the following picture.* 


Most certainly the whole work is but the grand demon- 
stration of the above outline, but nowhere does it come forth 
in such glowing characters as in the two last volumes. There 
is hardly a page in which you do not meet with this silent, 
yet ever-rising tide of Christian ascendancy, which ends in 
mastery over every relic of Roman civilization. In vain does 
the temporal power struggle to maintain its own ground; it 
is itself hurried on with the stream, and forced to give up 
the contest in sheer despair. At the distance of sixteen 
centuries, we are often reminded of what took place at the 
dawn of our own age, and could we but change names, we 
might almost imagine we have before us certain modern 
figures familiar to every reader. Let us take, for instance, 
Valentinian I., who ascended the imperial throne in 364 a.c., 
and chose for associate his brother Valens, as ruler of the 
East. Valentinian was a sturdy soldier, an austere Christian, 
of no original genius, but yet endowed with such qualities as 
were not unequal to his difficult task. 


Of a cold disposition, inclined to enforce the laws and good order,-——no 
less severe to himself than to others,—he was sober, upright, and chaste. 
Though a good soldier and a good speaker, he had not the slightest pretension 
to wit, nor even to glory. He was a plain matter-of-fact ruler, governing the 
empire just as he would have done a legion, with a simplicity and a rough- 
ness of character exclusively military : showing a harshness that bordered 
upon cruelty, when he deemed it necessary to the interests of the public 
service, and yet by no means prompt to avenge his own personal injuries ; a 
man, in fact, having but few wants and no taste for pomp or display, though 
rigorous beyond measure to replenish the coffers of the State, and to balance 
the receipts with the outlays of the treasury (pp. 8, 9). 


Valentinian was in the height of manhood when he was 
clothed with the imperial purple; but if he felt no exultation, 
he evinced a keen jealousy for the maintenance of his newly 
acquired power, hardly allowing a mere suggestion as to its 
use and exercise. That jealousy and mistrust was extended 
even to the high influence of the Church itself. The very 
first year of his reign offers numerous traces of that spirit of 
universal toleration which has become the idol of our modern 
reformers, yet which was so repugnant to the ideas and 
feelings of the old Roman world. 

Succeeding to Jovian, having witnessed the vagaries of 





* V.i. Avertissement, pp. i—v. 
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Julian, under whom he had even suffered persecution, the 
new emperor indeed began by relieving his fellow-believers 
from their sundry disabilities, but at the same time he put 
every other form of religious belief on a footing of rigorous 
equality with Christianity. ‘Thus, if he takes from the 
heathens the temples which the Apostate had bestowed 
upon them, these temples became State property, instead 
of being restored to the Christians,— Valentinian so 
establishing, observes Prince de Broglie, a sort of neutral 
power between the two contending doctrines. Thus, again, 
the public schools are opened to all, the clerical immunities 
and privileges are kept within narrow bounds, the heathen sacri- 
fices are scarcely prohibited ; in fact, the most assiduous pre- 
cautions were taken in order to prevent the very appearance 
of any subordination of the temporal government to sacerdotal 
influence. This was, doubtless, a new feature in the sovereign, 
which took every one by surprise, though many considered 
it to show a sound policy and practical wisdom. And yet, this 
very attitude of Valentinian towards the Church was but a 
proof of his real weakness, as the general incidents of his reign 
were destined to show in strong colours. Valentinian’s 
immediate object was to establish the full and total indepen- 
dence of the secular government. In reality, he rendered still 
more evident in the eyes of the world its utter helplessness to 
guard and defend its most important privileges. Thence- 
forward to stand aloof from the Church on the plea of State 
policy was an utter impossibility. On the contrary, an alliance 
with the Church was a matter of positive necessity, for no 
other power in the world could, like her, play the part of a 
most useful and efficient auxiliary. Valentinian was to learn 
this at the outset of his reign. 

He had hardly arrived at Milan, the capital of the Western 
Empire, when he had to encounter the insuperable difficulties 
of his finely balanced system. A contest had arisen between 
the Arian bishop Auxentius and the great Hilary of Poictiers. 
The latter used his utmost endeavours to correct the evils 
attendant upon the persecution lately raised by the Emperor 
Constans ; but Hilary was by no means disposed to overlook 
the delinquencies of courtier prelates, who changed their 
belief according to the whim and will of every new sovereign. 
Such was Auxentius, who after showing himself a zealous 
Arian, now displayed no less zeal in his recantations, which 
did not however at all deceive his own flock. The Milanese 
were steadfast in their opposition to the ever-changing pre- 
late, and Hilary no less stannchly encouraged them in their 
resistance. 
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According to Valentinian’s system, he should and would 
have remained neutral between the two antagonists. But such 
an amount of indifference was not in the habits of the Roman 
administration. There was nothing so contrary to public 
order, said many an imperial adviser, as these conventicles 
of the flock against their pastor, above all when backed by 
the influence of a foreigner. Since Auxentius consented to 
sign the orthodox formula, and thus to do away with every 
vestige of past dissensions, why should others obstinately 
endeavour to perpetuate them? This was a matter of poli:e 
regulations, not a question of belief. When people were all 
of the same opinion, why should not they meet together to 
pray in the same church? 

We can almost imagine that we are reading a memoir sent 
up by a French prefect to his minister, for the purpose of 
playing the umpire between some priest and his bishop. At 
any rate, Valentian found the advice so conformable to his own 
ideas, that he unwittingly issued an edict prohibiting the 
Christians to attend at any ceremony of their worship, except 
in such places as were subjected to the bishop’s jurisdiction. 
Hilary immediately applied to the Emperor himself, and soon 
showed him his error, which was, however, followed by another 
step of a still graver character. He ordered that the question 
should be examined by a committee of ten bishops and two 
secular magistrates. Auxentius, on being confronted with 
Hilary, made every admission that was required ; yet the 
latter had scarcely turned his back, when the equivocating 
prelate recanted once more his recantations, and maligned 
the bishop of Poitiers to the Emperor. His aspersions were 
but too successful, for Hilary was denied a second audience, 
and was commanded to leave the town immediately. 

The prelate obeyed as a subject, but as a bishop he had a 
right to speak, and he spoke with a freedom worthy of such a 
man. His letter, apparently addressed to the public, in reality 
was a bold protest against the Emperor’s interference in 
religious affairs. We doubt whether Constantine would have 
submitted to such language, which, however, is a land-mark 
showing the progress of Christian ideas as to the relations of 
the spiritual and the temporal power. But it was the last 
episcopal act of the great pontiff, who died shortly after. 

It is not merely in this direction that we see Christianity 
gradually asserting its ascendancy in the Roman world. 
Slowly, but surely, the patriciate was yielding to its influence. 
Accustomed, as we are, to consider the Roman aristocracy as 
totally effete during the latter period previous to the fall of the 
empire, we can hardly fancy to ourselves that its grandees 
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were anything else but the degenerate posterity of the 
Cornelii, the Anicii, and other illustrious gentes of ancient 
Rome. There were, indeed, so many links connecting them 
with olden forms and’ idolatrous ordinances, that to couple 
them with the new belief seems something bordering on 
anachronism. And yet the fact really stands thus :—Partly 
through the effect of example, partly through ambition, and 
partly through an imperious conviction, whole races had em- 
braced the doctrines and practices of Christianity, and soon 
found out, to their own astonishment, that they recovered at 
once an unexpected share of illustration and power. 


Christianity, says Prince de Broglie, renewed their influence, by throwing 
over it a sort of second youth. The day before their baptism, they were 
wont to squander away their wealth among a motley plebs to gain the bauble 
of a useless title ; on the morrow their charities, scarcely more abundant, 
but distributed by the discerning hand of the priest, ensured them, on the 
part of the less degraded Christians, a prouder yet more lasting gratitude. 
Their slaves being gradually emancipated, and prepared for freedom by a 
pious education, soon formed around them a devoted army. They were no 
more that vile race of freed-men, a true scourge to the empire, ever ready to 
pass from an abject servility to the basest treachery. They were all the 
children of Adam, redeemed by Jesus Christ, in whom their masters revered 
the remembrance of a primitive equality, and the stamp of a newly-restored 
dignity. Within a short time, the authority of the Christian patricians ex- 
tended far beyond Rome. Having once become members of an association 
the most extensive and, indeed, the only one then organized throughout the 
empire, they found themselves by the very fact placed at the head of a 
powerful party. Since Athanasius, in the days of his exile, had found an 
asylum in the dwellings of the Roman senators, the Christians of every 
country were in the habit of applying from the depths of Egypt or of distant 
Asia, to the illustrious families in the capital, whenever they had a church 
to build, a convent to establish, some ruin to prevent or some disaster to 
retrieve ; and the alms which usually followed the application were abun- 
dantly repaid in popularity and thankfulness. One might compare them to 
some old trunks falling into decay through the effect of time ; should their 
roots, whilst shooting forth, meet with a rich vein of alluvial soil, they send 
up a youthful sap, which adorns with a wreath of verdure their dying 
branches and their blackening limbs (pp. 23, 24). 


Such was the society in which an Ambrose and a Jerome 
were formed and brought up—the one learning all those arts 
and traditions that made him hereafter such an attractive 
compound (if we may be allowed the term) of sanctity and 
statesmanship ; the other, of a more ardent and restless dis- 
position, as if he had brought from his native forests of 
Dalmatia something of the fierce wildness of the barbarian. 
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Jerome, though a sincere Christian, did not then conform his 
conduct to his belief; he rather yielded alternately to the 
allurements of pleasure or to the suggestions of a repentant 
spirit. He himself tells us that he thirsted_ for knowledge, 
being ever on the wing, passing from the Capitol to the 
Catacombs; almost equally impassioned for the Gospel or for 
Homer ; reading by turns the Scriptures with the fervour of 
an anachoret, or the disdain of an Athenian orator. But still 
he clung with fondness to the best Roman society, where he 
was an habitual guest and companion. There is hardly any 
part of the empire, or any one of its institutions, in which we 
do not find this all-pervading influence of Christianity. But 
nowhere, perhaps, is it more evident than in the laws. 
Volumes have been written upon this subject, and the most 
lamentable pictures have been drawn of the wretched state of 
the Roman population, ground down at once by heavy taxation, 
by the oppression of local governors, and exposed to all the 
horrors of repeated invasions. Their condition was so melan- 
choly that they fled to the barbarians, among whom they 
enjoyed more real freedom and greater security than under 
the rule of their lawful sovereign. Valentinian distinguished 
himself among many other princes by his extreme severity in 
the enforcement of the fiscal laws; he hardly admitted any 
plea or excuse when the treasury was to be replenished ; far 
better than any one he felt the difficulties of his position, when 
he had to encounter the numberless enemies of his empire. 
But he had hardly secured by the most severe measures the 
public resources in men and money, when a reaction ensued. 
An immense complaint and wailing, says our author, ascended 
to the throne from every region, and the prince was obliged 
to bind the very wounds he had inflicted,—nay, to counter- 
mand the measures which he had adopted, under the imperious 
claims of the public security. 

Among these laws or decrees tending to soothe the pangs 
of a suffering nation, we must note several that bear evident 
traces of a Christian inspiration. Thus, close to a law binding 
the tenant to the land on which he is condemned to live and 
die, we find another defending him against the excessive preten- 
sions of the landowner. Elsewhere, if the authority of the judges 
is duly enforced, minute precautions are taken against their 
accidental or interested errors ; they are ordered to enact their 
sentences in public, prohibited from holding property within 
the limits of their residence, and threatened with severe penal- 
ties, if they should listen to the insinuations of informers. At 
the same time, physicians were appointed to attend the poor 
in large towns at the expense of the Treasury, and other mea- 
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sures of a similar character were carried, all betraying a bene- 
volent disposition totally unknown to the heathen world. 

We must refer to the author’s pages for many other in- 
stances of innovations in which we detect the increasing influ- 
ence of Christianity, and draw the reader’s notice to one of the 
most remarkable institutions of those times, out of which grew 
perhaps the ecclesiastical principalities of the feudal ages. As 
there was a constant stream of grievances and claims sent up 
from the provinces to the crown, Valentinian thought proper 
to appoint an official defender of their rights, defensor ciwi- 
tatis. 


Such was the title of a new office, which appears for the first time in 365, 
filling an intermediate station between the curia, or municipality, and the 
Treasury. The duties of this new agent were twofold, and well adapted to 
the high-pressure mechanism which held the curiw responsible for the total 
amount of taxes due to the fiscus, and allowed them at the same time to fall 
back on the small proprietors of the city. On the Defender incumbs the 
duty, as a representative of the curiales, of discussing with the State the 
amount of the whole contingent ; and then with the curiales themselves, the 
aliquot part of each ratepayer. Himself a stranger to the curia, he is obliged 
at once to protect and keep it within bounds ; to speak for it and against it ; 
to defend it, to lighten its burden, and to prevent it from throwing that 
burden on other people’s shoulders. In fact, the Defender was something 
like the popular tribune, whose veto is now directed, not against aristocratical 
influence, but against the tyranny of the administration. In its decrepitude, 
the Empire was returning, like many an old man, to the habits and ways of 


its childhood. (P. 51, sq.) 


But the difficulty was to find a man of sufficient integrity, 
power, and influence to hold this delicate position between the 
Crown and the nation. In the general downfall of public vir- 
tue, there was hardly a citizen or a landowner capable of ful- 
filling such arduous duties. His magistracy was elective ; but 
it was soon found out that the bishop alone had both virtue 
and power to withstand the fitful caprices of imperial des- 
potism, no less than the raging passions of the barbarians. 
Did Valentinian dream of such a result when he instituted the 
Defensores? Doubtless not: and this very fact throws a flood 
of light upon the real state of things at the period we have 
before our eyes. 

It is not merely in the West that we thus meet with the 
irresistible ascendancy of Christianity making its way both 
with and against temporal power; the same spectacle awaits 
us in a still more striking manner in the East. Every one is 
more or less familiar with the great struggle between Arian- 
ism and the illustrious Athanasius. ‘That contest, however, 
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bore more of a purely theological than of a political character, 
and we shall therefore pass on to scenes of a different nature, 
and perhaps less known to the general reader. The famous 
heresy, so like Protestantism in its main features, was fast 
dwindling into a court intrigue, though fostered by the weak 
arm of a Valens. Under that degenerate prince the orthodox 
bishops were once more banished from their sees; but the 
Church had already overcome two recent persecutions, whilst 
the State had well nigh succumbed to four successive revolu- 
tions. Every man could now see with his own eyes where 
resided true influence and power, so that, even in a worldly 
view, it was no longer safe to trust solely to the Sovereign’s 
whim and pleasure. Valens, himself, was destined to expe- 
rience, in his fatal downfall, that he would have to deal alike 
with a true bishop and a true statesman in the person of S. 
Basil, who ruled over the diocese of Caesarea. 

The importance of Ceesarea, as the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of Asia Minor, was very considerable, extending its jurisdic- 
tion over the independent exarchate of Pontus, and even 
beyond the limits of the empire, over Armenia and certain 
parts of Persia. Valens was desirous of placing at the head 
of this large see one of his Arian creatures; but at the very 
first rumour of such a scandal the whole population called 
for Basil, who had not yet been raised to the episcopal dignity. 
Shortly after, however, the old Bishop of Cesarea offered a 
share of his power to the popular candidate, who thus was 
brought forth to the foremost rank in the impending struggle 
between the Church and the Emperor. 

Valens, after many delays, at last set out upon his progress 
through Asia Minor. He journeyed slowly, in order to make 
himself acquainted with the real feelings of the surrounding 
population. ‘To secure a favourable reception, he sent before 
him his prefect Modestus, who took good care that no hostile 
figure should meet the eye of the Sovereign. On entering 
any town, with a numerous retinue of courtiers, the Prefect 
immediately sent for the bishop, and questioned him as to his 
dispositions in regard to the Emperor’s views. If the answer 
proved satisfactory, the prelate was loaded with honours and 
privileges ; if, on the contrary, he adhered to the true faith, 
banishment or even death was awarded against him. The 
whole of Bithynia and Galatia was thus traversed by the im- 
perial cortege, which met everywhere that silent attitude on 
the part of the people, so often mistaken for a sincere feeling 
of satisfaction. At last Modestus entered Cappadocia, on his 
way to the city inhabited, one might almost say governed, by 
Basil. And here we must give way to our author’s narrative, 
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for no words of ours could supply the interest of the following 
scene :— 


On his arrival in town, the Prefect sent for the bishop. Basil obeyed the 
summons ; when he entered the Prefect’s room, he maintained an attitude 
of calm superiority, which gave him, says Gregory Nyssa, far more the appear- 
ance of a physician visiting a patient than that of a delinquent before his 
judge. This firmness intimidated the Prefect, who had recourse at first to 
mildness. “The Emperor is coming,” said he ; “ pray beware, for he is highly 
irritated ; and, for a mere scruple about a dogma, do not jeopardize wantonly 
the interests of your Church : if, on the contrary, you show yourself sub- 
missive, you will feel the effects of his good-will.” “ Pay attention yourself,” 
replied Basil, “to the fact that you have no power over such men as seek for 
nothing else but the kingdom of God, and pray do not talk to me as you 
would to children.” “Well, but won’t you do anything for the Emperor?” 
asked the Prefect. “Is it nothing in your eyes to see the Emperor mingling 
with your flock, and becoming one of your auditors? This is what you may 
gain by yielding a little, and by sacrificing one single word of the symbol.” 

“Doubtless, it is a great thing to see an emperor at church, for it is a 
great thing to save a soul, not only the soul of an emperor, but the soul of 
any man, whatever it may be. And yet, far from adding to or taking 
from the symbol one single word, I would not even alter the disposition of 
the letters that make up the syllables.” “What, will you forget so far the 
respect you owe to the Emperor!” exclaimed Modestus in a loud voice, and 
giving way to impatience. “But in what I do really offend him,” retorted 
Basil, “is more than I can understand.” ‘ Why, you don’t adopt his faith, 
when all around you submit to it.” “But my own Emperor wills it not ; I 
can never worship a creature, having myself been created by God, and called 
to become one like unto Him.” “ Well, but we who command in this place, 
what do you think of us? Are we nothing in your eyes ? and would you not 
deem yourself happy to be our equal, and to be associated to our dignity ?” 
“You may lord it over us, and I by no means dispute your exalted rank. To 
be your equal is, doubtless, a fine thing ; but I am already your equal, since 
you are, like myself, the creature of God, and since I am likewise the equal, 
which I deem an honour, of those whom you rule.” “ At least, don’t you 
fear my power?” “What can you do to me?” “ What ?—why, inflict 
upon you any degree of suffering I may command.” “ Pray speak out 
clearly, and tell me what?” “Confiscation, banishment, tortures—death 
itself.” “ None of those things can reach me ; a man who has nothing leaves 
nothing for confiscation ; a man who is attached to no place, and looks upon 
himself everywhere as a stranger, is beyond the reach of banishment. What 
tortures can you inflict upon this weak body, when the very first blow will do 
for it at once? Indeed, indeed,” added Basil, pointing to his chest, “ you 
would do me a good service were you to rid me of this miserable pair of 
bellows. As for death, I should deem it a favour, as leading me to that God 
for whom I wish to live, and for whose cause I am already half dead.” 
“Nobody ever dared,” interrupted Modestus, “to speak to me in this way.” 
“Because you never met a bishop.” Bewildered and angry, yet 7 afraid of 
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carrying matters to the last extremities, Modestus put an end to the inter- 
view by giving the bishop one day for reflection. “To-morrow you will find 
me what I am to-day,” concluded Basil, “and I don’t wish that you should 
yourself change in regard to me.” 

On the morrow and on the following days Valens was expected every hour. 
The bishop was besieged with parleys and entreaties of every description. 
There was not one noble personage who did not undertake to argue with the 
prelate. The head cook, Demosthenes—an influential man, by-the-by— 
returned constantly to the attack. Modestus, on the other hand, feeling 
vexed at having no better result to bring before the Emperor, and anxious to 
avoid any charge of weakness, made public preparations for an execution. 
Heralds, lictors, executioners—-every judicial agent was summoned, ready at 
a signal to seize upon the factious priest. Having thus taken every precau- 
tion, the Prefect, somewhat abashed, yet confident at least in his preventive 
measures, repaired to the prince. “ Emperor,” said he, “I have failed in my 
attempt ; this man is unmanageable ; threats, entreaties, kindness are all un- 
availing with him. This is a matter of stern severity ; do but give the order, 
and it shall be fulfilled.” But this was exactly what Valens was not inclined 
to do. Though no less incensed than bewildered, still he did not dare to shed 
such illustrious blood on the path he was about to enter. -He reprieved the 
execution, and penetrated into the city in a sort of wavering state of mind, 
just like a piece of iron, says Gregory Nyssa, already melting in the fire ; but 
nevertheless still remaining a bit of iron. 

He continued in this mood, irresolute as to his line of conduct, and without 
holding any communication with the bishop’s dwelling. A meeting, however, 
became unavoidable, for the festival of the Epiphany was approaching ; and, 
unless he chose to put himself outside of the Church, Valens could not do 
otherwise than attend at Divine service. On the morning of the feast, 
he therefore came to a determination, and went to the temple with an escort 
of soldiers, himself doubting whether he would be received peacefully, or 
would have to force an entry through violence. He entered: the crowd was 
most numerous, and had just begun the choral psalms ; the chaunt was both 
harmonious and powerful, the whole service offering that appearance of 
majesty and order which Basil excelled in maintaining in his church. At the 
bottom of the nave stood Basil himself facing the people, but motionless like 
a pillar of the sanctuary, and with his eyes fixed upon the altar. There he 
remained standing, just as the acts of the saints represent him, his tall or 
rather towering stature showing off his spare and slender figure, while his 
aquiline features were strongly brought forth by his thin, emaciated cheeks ; 
« latent fire flashed from under his prominent forehead and his arched eye- 
brows, whilst now and then a somewhat disdainful smile parted on each side 
of his mouth his long white beard. All around him stood his clergy in an 
attitude of fear and respect. At this imposing sight Valens stopped, as if 
suddenly seized with a sort of bewilderment. The service continued as 
though his presence had passed unperceived. At the offertory, he stepped 
forward to present the gift which he had prepared ; but no hand was held out 
to receive it ; nobody came forward to meet him. A cloud passed before his 
eyes ; he staggered on his legs ; and, had not one of the attendants supported 
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him, he would have fallen to the ground. Basil had pity on his anguish, and 
waved with his hand that the offering should be accepted. 

The next day, the emperor having recovered his composure, returned to 
the church, and feeling bolder resolved to speak to his terrible antagonist. 
The service being over, he passed behind the velum where the officiating 
priest was wont to retire. Basil received him with kindness, in the presence 
of his faithful friend Gregory, who had hastened to his side. The interview 
was a long and peaceful one. Basil fully explained to the monarch his 
reasons for not conforming to his wishes, and even entered into many theo- 
logical developments. By thus flattering his vanity, and by appearing to set 
some value on his opinion, he kept him for several hours spellbound by his 
lucid and powerful eloquence. This, by no means, satisfied many of the by- 
standers, who had already gone over to Arianism, and some of them en- 
deavoured to interfere. Among these was the unfortunate Demosthenes, 
who made an attempt at a theological argument, but in the midst of his 
demonstration he unwittingly coined a most ridiculous barbarism. ‘“ Strange,” 
exclaimed Basil, smiling, “here we have caught Demosthenes blundering in 
Greek!” “The Emperor departed, somewhat pacified, and bestowed upon 
Basil a piece of land for a hospital which he had founded” (pp. 94-103). 


What a picture! what a lesson for every one! How it 
brings home to every mind the fact that a new power 
had arisen, which was more than a match for worldly 
rulers, though clothed with even imperial purple. In the 
present instance, the lesson became still more apparent, 
when Valens left Casarea without having dared to sign a 
decree of banishment against Basil, and fully convinced that 
a supernatural agency interfered to protect him. In the 
West, observes Prince de Broglie, Valentinian endeavoured 
to maintain a neutral position between the Church and 
heathenism; but he found it impossible to keep his ground, 
and his own measures turned against him. In the Kast, 
Valens aimed at governing against the Church, but was 
overcome by the sole ascendancy of sanctity combined with 
genius. The time, in fact, was come when the temporal 
power proved to be utterly helpless to save a crumbling state 
of society from its utter downfall, and when the fundamental 
principles on which all society must ever rest, were to be 
recast and remodelled by more skilful hands, though even 
through a dark, chaotic period, to serve again in future days 
as the substratum of modern Christendom. Geologists plung- 
ing into the bowels of the earth tell us of primitive periods, 
and primitive creations, that appear to our wondering eyes as 
the forerunners or foreshadows of our own world. We read 
something of the same kind in the facts and incidents of the 
fourth century :—the priestly power makes itself already felt in a 
Basil, or in Augustin, much as it was hereafter displayed in a, 
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Gregory I., or a Lanfranc, or an Anselm, or even a Hildebrand. 
Doubtless, Basil and Ambrose were no Hildebrands, but they 
are of the same race and genus—there is a family likeness 
between them all, because, perhaps, the same spirit burns with- 
in them, whatever may be their outward figure or robe. To 
convey our meaning through another simile. You enter a gal- 
lery, containing the portraits of some eminent family, whose 
deeds have left their imprint for ages on the country to which 
they belong. You take your stand at the founder of the 
illustrious stock, and probably his large, open, noble figure 
sinks at once into your memory, as if you had before you 
some huge relic of the fossil world. _And then you go on, 
following, one by one, each successive representative of the 
time-honoured generations. The ancestral likeness becomes 
almost extinct, and you vainly endeavour to retrace in the 
effeminate lineaments of a courtier the eagle-eye and haughty 
traits of his forefathers. But all of a sudden you are riveted 
to the spot by the portrait of a youth, who seems to embody 
within himself every distinctive mark of the whole race. You 
would almost mistake him for a son of the original founder, 
and yet he bears so completely about him the peculiarities of 
his own time, that to place him anywhere else would be com- 
mitting an utter anachronism. Your mind is as it were 
thrown off its balance, and you hardly know how to account 
for the delusion. Something of the same kind occurs when 
you compare certain prelates of the Middle Age, or even of 
later times, with the last bishops of the Roman Empire; and 
nowhere does this highly interesting fact come forth in stronger 
relief than in the work before us. It would. be easy to de- 
monstrate the assertion by other incidents belonging to the 
life of S. Basil; we prefer giving a still better proof in S. 
Ambrose, the celebrated bishop of Milan. 

He was the last Roman statesman, just as Theodosius might 
be termed the first Christian Emperor. He had been brought 
up in the familiarity of Probus, one of the most eminent 
patricians of the great City. As he himself belonged to a 
noble family, he had learned at an early age all the traditions 
and arts of the Roman government, whilst the austerity of his 
religious principles guarded him against the allurements of 
pleasure. Of an open, commanding exterior, a good speaker, 
well versed in literature, no less proficient in the laws of his 
country, it seemed natural that with such eminent qualifica- 
tions, backed with excellent connections, he should attract the 
sovereign’s notice. This actually took place, and he was 
appointed to the consular government of Milan. But the 
times were dangerous, for the unbending disposition of Valen- 
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tinian had now become tyrannical. Probus was by no means 
blind to the peril incurred by his youthful protégée; and on 
taking leave of him the veteran politician simply said, ‘ Child, 
I have but one piece of advice to give you. Behave, not like 
a governor, but like a bishop.” The advice was characteristic 
and pithy: Ambrose remembered it well. In the midst of the 
universal confusion and terror caused by the emperor’s cruelty, 
Milan enjoyed the greatest order and tranquillity. No riots, 
no insurrections, no complaints; the thing was in itself a 
wonder, more particularly, if we recollect the dissensions 
existing between the Arian bishop Auxentius, and the better 
part of his flock. In fact, a young governor setting an 
example of chastity, integrity, and humanity,—showing him- 
self affable, just, or merciful according to the occasion,—never 
sacrificing to his own ambition or private interests, the time 
and property of others; such a man, says Prince de Broglie, 
was, in the eyes of the population, fit to grace the episcopal 
seat far better than the preetorium of the civil magistrate. 

The popular election of Ambrose to the episcopacy is too 
well known for us to relate once more a story that has been 
so often and so ably told. What we wish particularly to bring 
forward is the secular character which is constantly enforced 
upon a bishop of those times, whether he wills it or not, from 
the very simple reason that he could do what no other could 
accomplish. 

Ambrose had scarcely been consecrated,—he had scarcely 
bestowed the whole of his large fortune upon the poor, 
he had scarcely given himself up to the absorbing duties 
of his new position, when he was called upon to guide the first 
steps of his own sovereign, young Gratian, who had just suc- 
ceeded to his father Valentinian, and raised Theodosius to the 
throne of the East. Both these princes were sincere Christians, 
but Theodosius had been brought up in the camp, had tasted 
the bitter cup of adversity, and added to the qualities of a 
good soldier, those of a cool judgment and a sound heart. 
Gratian, on the contrary, was a mere stripling, whose inten- 
tions were upright, but who had hardly any experience in 
public affairs. He thus was naturally disposed to lean on 
Ambrose, whose advice, both as a pastor and a statesman, 
might be so eminently useful. That advice was not wanting, 
and for some time the policy of the Western Empire was in 
reality the policy of Ambrose. We use the word advisedly, 
for no other could better answer to our meaning and to the 
real state of things. At the same time we beg the reader to 
remember that not for one minute does the bishop separate 
his strong, manly adherence to the Gospel from his views as 
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to the secular Government; both are, indeed, so blended, so 
utterly identified, that it becomes as impossible to distinguish 
them one from another, as it is to mark where the influence of 
our bodily organs terminates, and where that of our soul 
begins. The evils of the times were too frequent, and too 
poignant, not to require the interference of Ambrose,—not to 
make him hold, even as a bishop, a sort of civil magistracy, of 
which his flock would have been the very last to complain. 
Though he had not the slightest idea of using his sober but 
penetrating eloquence for anything like popular demonstra- 
tions, yet he was not the man to refuse the part of an inter- 
cessor, if a population, suffering from oppression, claimed his 
support; or if the sovereign asked of him to strengthen his 
wavering counsels, he would readily hold out a helping hand. 

And here we may find, with our author, manifest indications 
of that great Christian doctrine, the ‘de jure” alliance of 
Church and State. Ambrose had been formed from child- 
hood upwards to a certain course of ideas, which led him 
naturally to assume a large share in the direction of public 
affairs. 


He could not apprehend the notion that the Empire should have no official 
form of worship, or rather that it should have two religions together at one 
and the same time. He was shocked at the sight of an incoherent confusion 
of Christianity and Heathenism to be met with at every step throughout the 
West, and nowhere more than at Rome itself. The churches and their rival 
temples, both open on the same day, by order of the Senate or of the Emperor, 
for the same official ceremonies ; Jupiter and Mars, two glorified demons, 
associated with the one jealous God, as the protectors of the commonwealth ; 
invoked in the same language, thanked for the same favours ;—and then the 
monuments covered with profane inscriptions, the statues of idols towering 
over the basilicas, or defying on the public squares and at the corner of 
every street the Cross triumphant ;—all this adulterous mixture of truth and 
error, which the Christian emperors had never dared to proscribe completely, 
scandalized the jealous purity of his faith quite as much as his taste for ad- 
ministrative regularity. As a prefect, he would have gladly put an end to 
such confusion, as being a public nuisance; as a bishop, he felt indignant 
against so poisonous a profanation. The Empire acknowledging but one 
master, and there being but one God in heaven, why should not these two 
unities be linked together by an indissoluble union? Why should the State 
tolerate within its limits anything beyond those two grand unities? On this 
central point Gratian and the Bishop agreed even before they had seen each 
other. The alliance of the Church and State, which the timorous conscience 
of a Gratian was looking for, Ambrose was ready not only to recommend but 
to enforce as a duty (Vol. ii. p. 18). 


It would hardly be possible to point out in more positive 
terms the doctrine which became the groundwork of Christen- 
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dom in after times, a doctrine which a 8. Gregory VII. and 
an Innocent III. were to carry to its extreme consequences. 
This was the germ, destined to unfold itself slowly under- 
ground, until it should rise and develop its branches in the 
feudal times, serving as a stay and prop for an anarchical 
state of society. But let us not wander beyond our subject. 
Gratian and Ambrose were soon closely knit together in the 
greatest intimacy, and ere long the influence of the master 
mind became apparent. Between 378 and 381 Gratian dwelt 
almost constantly at Milan, issuing new laws, which all bear 
the stamp of a priestly impulse, which all are inspired by 
a man who could not forget that he likewise had held civil 
power. In every one of these enactments, justly observes our 
author, we perceive certain dispositions tempering rigour by 
clemency. ‘Thus it is, for instance, with those privileged 
corporations of the Roman Empire, which were at once a 
resource and a source of ruin for its very existence by their 
extortionary tendencies; thus, again, with a more equitable 
distribution of the annona, which is modified according to the 
dictates of charity. Elsewhere measures are adopted against 
burglary or brigandage, but at the same time qualified by 
certain humane clauses, as to the mode of repression. In 
fact, the civil ruler shows himself less authoritative, less 
imperious, less harsh and arbitrary in the display of his power; 
and yet we meet with a greater firmness, never baulked by 
alternatives of weakness and helplessness. 

In other directions these laws assume the form of what we 
might call public manifestations of the Imperial conscience. 
Let us supply a few instructive instances. 


Milan, August 8, 379.—General law against heretics, 
expressly modifying the edict enacted at Sirmium in the 
preceding year, and extending to such sects as shall debase 
by their sophistry the notion of God, the prohibition of pro- 
pagandism, which had already been laid upon those who 
annulled baptism by renewing it (Donatists). 

Milan, April 24, 380.—Women of low extraction, and con- 
demned by that very fact to appear on the stage, are freed 
from any such obligation as soon as they embrace Chris- 
tianity ; “ because,” says the law, “ the better mode of living 
they have adopted liberates them from the bond of their 
natural condition : Melior vivendi usus vinculo naturalis con- 
ditionis evaluit.” 

May, 381.—The above law is restricted ; “ for such women 
as abandon the purity of a Christian life shall not enjoy the 
above exemption,” 
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July 21st.—Liberation of certain criminals, in honour of 
Easter. 


May 2, 382.—Penal measures are denounced against those 
apostates who shall preach apostasy. Whoever abandons the 
Christian law to embrace idolatry, Judaism, or Manicheism, is 
declared incapable of making a will, one of the greatest 
penalties to which a Roman could be subjected. And all 
these measures were crowned by another, which made a deep 
impression throughout the whole empire:—the statue of 
Victory was definitively removed from the hall where the 
Senate assembled at Rome for its deliberations. This was 
perhaps the greatest proof of the influence which Ambrose 
had over the Imperial mind, and not one heathen, of high or 
low degree, mistook the hand that had dealt the blow. 

At any rate, Ambrose was not the man to deny it. Sym- 
machus, one of the most illustrious patricians, who belonged 
to the heathen party, having sent up to the throne a petition, 
whose object was to obtain the restoration of the statue, 
Ambrose himself entered the lists in a counter petition, or 
rather manifesto, in which we see at once the bishop and the 
statesman. 


Every man [says he] who acknowledges the Roman rule bears arms for the 
emperors and princes ; you are verily the militia of an all-powerful God, and 
of the most holy Faith. For there is no security for man himself if he does 
not worship the true God—the God of the Christians, who governs all things ; 
He alone is the true God, and demands that we should adore Him from the 
hottom of our souls. The gods of nations, say the Scriptures, are nothing 
else but devils. 

Now whosoever serves that God ought to bear within him no dissimula- 
tion, no reserve, but devote his whole being to Him. If he does not enter- 
tain such feelings, he ought at least to offer no external consent to idolatrous 
worship, or to a profane worship ; for no one can deceive God, to whom the 
secret of our hearts lies open. ... I am really astonished that any man should 
hope to see you restore the altars of the Gentiles, and give money from your 
coffers for profane sacrifices. . . . O Emperor, do not allow any man to de- 
ceive your youth. . . . And I likewise, I am for following the experience of 
the wise, but God’s counsels must rule supreme over all others. If we had to 
do here with some military concern, you should consult and follow the opinion 
of the best-approved generals. But in religious matters you are bound to 
listen to God. Is the man who gives you this piece of advice a heathen ? 
Well, don’t force him to believe what he won’t believe ; but then let him 
allow you, O Emperor, the same freedom : let him not attempt to force upon 
the sovereign an act of violence that he would not himself endure at his 
hands. The very heathen does not like a man to belie his own creed ; every- 
one ought to maintain the free and sincere convictions of his own mind. 
Should those who hurry you on to such a decision be but nominal Chris- 
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tians, pray, do not allow yourself to be deluded by a name. Whoever advises 
you in this way sacrifices to the gods, whether he admits it or not... . 


Ambrose wound up by requesting to obtain communication 
of the petition, with a view of answering it. ‘In a worldly 
suit,” said he, “you would listen to both parties. This is a 
matter of religion. I, the bishop, I come forth to defend 
her. . . . If you refuse me, no bishop will submit peacefully 
to such an iniquity; you may still apply to the Church, but 
you will not meet any more with priests, or at least with any 
who will not be ready to resist you.” 

Thoroughly to appreciate the weight of this strong language, 
it must be remembered that many a lukewarm Christian within 
the Imperial council inclined to the restoration of the famous 
statue. To refuse the request of Ambrose would, however, 
have been imprudent, and besides, Valentinian the Younger 
revered and loved the venerable bishop, who had shown him 
great kindness in trying circumstances. Once in possession 
of the pagan manifesto, the great prelate of the West dealt 
with it in a manner which scattered to the four winds both 
its arguments and rhetorical flourishes. The whole composi- 
tion is a masterpiece of sound reason and gentlemanly satire, 
forming a thorough defence of Christianity against idolatry. 
When it was read before the Council, every wavering mind 
was struck dumb with astonishment, whilst the youthful 
sovereign broke forth in the following impassioned words :— 
“Tt’s the voice of Daniel; I will not undo what my brother 
did.” Of course the cause of the goddess Victory was lost 
for ever. 

But something was not and could not be lost—we mean 
the contest between the Church and idolatry, that survived 
even the final crash of the Empire. Yet that crash, though 
imminent, could not yet be foreseen by either party, still less 
perhaps by Ambrose himself, who was a true type of the old 
Roman. His constant object seems to have been to revive the 
pristine policy of his forefathers, by instilling new life into 
them, thanks to the sublime doctrines of the new Faith. So 
things went on just in the same way, Christianity impreg- 
nating more and more the habits, institutions, and laws of 
ancient society, but for purposes that were still the secret of 
Providence. In the meantime Gratian was murdered by the 
usurper Maximus, and Ambrose was once more called to 
negotiate with the murderer, and to defend the last relics of 
the Valentinian family. A short time yet runs on, and 
Theodosius remains sole ruler of the whole civilized world—a 
ruler according to the heart of the holy bishop of Milan. 
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With an Ambrose and a Theodosius to prop the tottering 
edifice, what might not be expected? And yet it was not to 
be. These two bright figures are but a transient gleam 
between two storms. Alaric was born—nay, more, he had 
been a silent spectator in the glittering crowd of courtiers 
who attended at the coronation of Theodosius. How many 
wild dreams of invasion, and burning cities, and bloody 
battles were teeming at that very moment in the brain of that 
young barbarian ! 

Singular enough, the first occasion on which Ambrose and 
Theodosius met, as it were, in public, gave rise to a contest. 
The Emperor, irritated at the summary destruction of a 
Jewish synagogue by one of the Eastern prelates, had ordered 
it to be rebuilt at the expense of the prelate. The bishop 
was absent from Milan when the order was given and sent ; 
on his return, he felt indignant that a Christian prelate should 
be bound to rebuild a temple dedicated to the execration of 
Jesus Christ. It was in his eyes a sort of prevarication far 
more guilty than the violation of any civil law. He imme- 
diately wrote to the Emperor in the strongest language ; and 
here again he sets forth that great Christian doctrine which 
was afterwards so fully developed and exemplified in the Middle 


Age. The whole incident is so striking, that we shall give it in 
the words of Prince de Broglie :— 


Ambrose begins by a short insinuative exordium: “Listen to me, O 
Emperor, as you wish that God may listen to me when I am praying for you. 
If I am not worthy of being heard by you, how should I be worthy of trans- 
mitting your wishes and prayers? If it be not proper for an emperor to fear 
plain speaking, it is not likewise proper for a priest to dissemble his thoughts. 

He then enters fully and unreservedly into his own doctrine : he maintains 
the unlawfulness of any help given by Christians for the construction of an 
edifice destined to error ; and the faithful, but, above all, the bishops, have no 
more the right to do it than the Emperor to impose it upon them. If the 
bishop yields to the imperial order, he becomes guilty, and the Emperor 
responsible before God for the bishop’s weakness. “So you must see,” 
pursues Ambrose, “whither you are going. You ought to fear quite as much 
the bishop’s obedience as his resistance. If he is stedfast, fear to make a 
martyr of him : if he shows weakness, fear that you may bear the weight of 
his fall. And, indeed, how will your order be fulfilled? Should the 
Christians refuse to accomplish it, will you force them to it through violence ? 
So you will be obliged to confide to the Count of the East your victorious 
standards, your labarum; nay, the very standard of Christ Himself, with 
the mission of restoring a temple, wherein Christ will be denied. Well, 
pray order that the Jabarum shall be carried into the synagogue, and then see 
whether any one will obey you History tells us that idolatrous 
temples were erected in Rome with the spoils of the Cimbrians. In our 
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days, the Jews may engrave on the frontispiece of their synagogue : Temple 
built with the spoils of the Christians. Public order requires it, will you say ? 
So the appearance of outward order must lord it over the interests of faith ! 
No; authority must yield to piety.” 

It would be impossible to assert in language of more rigorous cogency the 
supremacy of the religious law over every civil law. The Church, in her 
maternal prudence, is far from having ratified on these delicate points the 
tenets of Ambrose : as she never imposed upon the faithful the obligation of 
building temples to error, so has she not forbidden them to contribute to 
their material preservation whenever equity, previous engagements, or the 
necessity of repairing wrongs requires it of them. It is, therefore, by no 
means astonishing that Theodosius, arguing like a civil lawgiver, should have 
deemed these demands excessive, or even that he should have given way to 
an unusual fit of ill humour. He allowed the letter to remain unanswered. 
And yet it contained towards the end two lines, which offered matter for con- 
sideration. “Such is my request,” said the prelate ; “I have done all in my+ 
power to present it with that respect which is due to you : pray, do not force 
me to speak out in the church.” 

Indeed, as soon as he returned to Milan, Ambrose availed himself of the 
very first opportunity to speak out at church, and before Theodosius. He 
chose for his text the words of Jeremiah : “Take up thy walnut staff, and 
walk forth.” He boldly asserted that the staff mentioned by the prophet was 
the sacerdotal rod, intended far less to be agreeable than useful to those 
whom it scourges. He then recalled several examples of the old law, such as 
Nathan and David, thus showing that in all times the ministers of God had 
never spared the truth to kings. The comparison was in itself clear enough, 
and Theodosius must have felt somewhat uncomfortable at the very first 
words ; but still he could hardly expect that the orator should address him 
personally. And yet such was the case, when Ambrose said by way of con- 
clusion : “And now, O Emperor, after speaking of you, I must speak to you ; 
reflect that the more God has raised you up in glory, the more you ought to 
show deference to Him who has given you all It is the mercy of 
Christ which has made you what you are. So you must love Christ’s body, 
or the Church, you must wash her feet, kiss them, perfume them, so that the 
whole dwelling of Christ shall be filled with your good odour ; in other words, 
you must honour the meanest of His disciples, and forgive them their faults, 
since the repentance of one single sinner gives joy in Heaven to all the 
prophets and apostles. The eye cannot say to the hand, I do not want thee, 
thou art unnecessary. Every member of the body of Jesus Christ is 
necessary, and to every one of them you owe protection. 

The bishop came down from the altar after uttering these words in a tone 
of severity, and in the midst of the general amazement, for all were aware 
that the Emperor was accused, but no one knew the motive of the repri- 
mand. Theodosius, of course, could not for one instant remain doubtful. 
Stopping the prelate as he passed by, “So you have made me the subject of 
your speech,” said he in an angry tone. “I said what I deemed of use to 
yourself,” replied Ambrose. “I see very well,” resumed the Emperor, more 
moved than ever, “that you have been speaking of the synagogue. I admit 
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that my orders were somewhat harsh, but I have already mitigated them ; 
and then those monks yonder are so wrong-headed.”* Here a courtier 
thought fit to inveigh against the monks, but he was soon stopped by 
Ambrose, who, once more addressing the Emperor, “ I am going to offer the 
sacrifice !” exclaimed he ; “allow me to offer it for you fearlessly : free me 
from the burden which weighs down my soul.” “ Well, well,” replied Theo- 
dosius, as he sat down again, “the orders shall be modified, I promise you.” 
But such a vague promise, and made as it was in a sullen mood, was not 
deemed sufficient. ‘Cancel the whole affair,” insisted Ambrose ; for, if you 
allow one tittle of it to remain, your magistrates will take advantage of it to 
grind down the poor Christians.” The dialogue proceeded in the midst of the 
whole assembly, and the situation became at last downright intolerable. The 
Emperor gave way, and promised whatever was exacted. “ You swear to it,” 
said Ambrose ; “I am about to offer the sacrifice on your word. Mind, on 
your word,” he repeated a second time. “Yes, on my word,” replied 
Theodosius, who wanted, at any cost, to put an end to such ascene. The 
holy sacrifice began ; “and never,” said Ambrose the next day to his sister, 
“never did I feel so sensibly the real presence of God in prayer” (Vol. IL., 
pp. 247-254). 


What a scene indeed! And how it brings out at once the 
rapid progress which Christian feeling had made of late 
throughout the empire. Better than the famous penance of 
Theodosius in the cathedral of Milan, it shows us how strongly 
the slightest deviation from the general range of Christian 
opinion worked upon the people. For, in fact, we do not 
detect here the slightest mark of. disapprobation, far less of 
indignation, among the audience. Any other feeling but 
astonishment is not once perceptible, and even that is caused 
by ignorance of the case, not by any want of sympathy for 
Ambrose. His conduct seems to be taken for granted on 
the part of his flock, however extreme and out of place it 
may appear to modern readers. We are justified in con- 
sidering such cases as signs of the times; fifty years before 
they could not have taken place, and we doubt whether Con- 
stantine would have allowed himself to be thus browbeaten 
in an open church; sixty years after—the world had fallen a 
prey to the barbarians, and it was all over with the Roman 
Empire. 

Another observation of no less importance is the fact that 
conduct like this on the part of Ambrose did not in the 
slightest degree deprive him of any influence with the 
Emperor. Quite the contrary; as long as Theodosius re- 
mained in Italy, there prevailed the greatest intimacy between 





* The Emperor’s expression is far stronger: Monachi multa scelera 
faciunt. 
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these two illustrious personages. Ambrose naturally resumed 
the station of a confidential adviser, to whom every political 
affair is freely communicated. No doubt that his opinions 
might be followed in a less servile manner than under Gratian, 
but the sovereign himself was a man of mature years, accus- 
tomed to all the arts of government, and thus a better appre- 
ciator of the bishop’s lucid views and truly Christian politics. 
On both sides there sprang up a sort of mutual understanding, 
closely bordering on a footing of equality, as one might expect 
between two master minds. It is indeed probable that to 
Ambrose we owe the permanent establishment of an Hastern 
and Western Empire, a division founded upon necessity, and 
well calculated to avert its imminent ruin. 


Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possint, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


Nor was this all, for other measures reveal the same in- 
fluence. Contrary to what took place on such occasions, the 
revolution which placed Theodosius at the head of the whole 
empire cost no other blood but that spilt on the field of battle 
against the usurper Maximus. There were no executions, 
no confiscations, no acts of vengeance; for the first time, 
Christian mildness and charity had the day to themselves. 
Such policy, good in all times, was excellent at a time when 
hardly any monarch could reckon upon transmitting his im- 
perial crown to his immediate descendants. 

The reader may now, we trust, form a definite notion of 
what he may expect to find in the Church and the Roman 
Empire during the fourth century. It is a general review of 
what the Church maintained, preserved, and appropriated to 
herself among the confused elements of which was made up 
ancient civilization. Among that huge mass of elements we 
have purposely selected the most striking, as offering the best 
instances of that constant, though silent, transformation which 
society itself was undergoing previous to.the creation of feudal 
Christendom. That, in the six octavo volumes before us, 
there are numberless instances of the same kind, must be 
evident to every intelligent mind. As another inducement 
to study the book, we may add that the Holy Father has 
bestowed upon it the highest praise in a brief addressed 
to the author—the best reward, assuredly, which his truly 
Catholic mind could have wished. 

And now, lastly, for one most important application of 
those historical facts which the Prince de Broglie has 
placed before the world. To those who are familiar with 
the annals of the two centuries which preceded the utter 
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downfall of the Roman Empire, there is a striking resem- 
blance, in a moral view, with what is going on in our own 
times. Wherever we cast our eyes, we find a motley assemblage 
of highflown philosophical doctrines blended with the most de- 
grading superstitions of Polytheism ; or at Alexandria, the Neo- 
Platonic school borrowing a few partial tenets of Christianity, 
which it mixes up with a sort of juggler’s theurgy. After 
listening to the apostles of this celebrated school, we had but 
to cross the street to attend at one of those instructions or 
lectures—how shall we call them ?—in which the Christian 
teachers, priests, and bishops developed the sublime tenets of 
the Redemption. And again, a little farther on, we might 
have stepped into the Serapeum, and there witnessed the im- 
moral mysteries of the Egyptian worship. And so was it, 
more or less, over all the Roman world. 

Doubtless between our own times and those there are many 
differences, but how many no less striking points of resem- 
blance? We meet with no immoral mysteries in the public 
worship, but how many cesspools of the same kind in the 
lower ranks of society—cesspools emitting such loathsome 
exhalations as would have shocked more than one heathen 
philosopher? ‘There are no barbarians at our doors, ready to 
rush in through every gap and weak point of the body- 
politic; but kings put forth their armies, in order to establish 
the supremacy of might over right; and their attempts are 
successful, and on the footsteps of their victorious legions an 
intoxicated multitude of admirers hurry on, shouting, “ Hurrah, 
hurrah !” 

And well may they shout “ Hurrah!” for they, in their 
wild ovations, do but foreshadow the advent of a still wilder 
democracy, animated by all the insensate passions of self- 
worship. Such, indeed is the form of idolatry which modern 
nations have assumed, in defiance of the living God, in 
defiance of a blessed Redeemer, in defiance of every dogma 
held sacred to mankind. Such are the barbarians, hence- 
forward to be subdued, converted, baptized once more by Chris- 
tianity, unless the world itself be condemned torock and totter 
to and fro between anarchy and despotism. Take it as you 
will—consider it as you please—run over England, or France, 
or Germany, or Italy, or the eastern wastes of Russia,—every- 
where you will descry and hear the ground-swell of the huge 
human tides as if awaiting but the breath of the blast to 
foam, and surge, and lash itself into fury. Again, the forth- 
coming invasion is of a far more alarming character than that 
of the German savages ; for, born and nurtured in the bosom 
of Christianity itself, it has profited by all its lights, benefited 
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by all the forces of modern science. Nay, more, our rising 
democracy is backed by a host of learned infidels, whose only 
aim and end is to annihilate Revelation, so as to raise in 
its stead the adoration of man as God. Who will dare to 
deny that such a situation is fraught with imminent peril 
or refuse to repeat with an ancient, “ Corruptio optimi 
pessima”? ? 

And now as to our helps. An eminent French writer 
lately remarked in the Revue des Deuw Mondes that, after all, 
in the present state of society there is nothing more alarming 
than in what has ever taken place since the very birthday of the 
new dispensation. Has it not ever been its fate to struggle 
against evil doctrines, evil practices, and evil-doers? But, 
then, in all times it successively modified and tempered anew 
its weapons, according to the wants and exigencies of every 
age. This indeed is the very secret, in a human view, of 
the subject ; this is the secret of its ascendancy over heathen 
corruption, feudal violence, monarchical despotism, or even 
revolutionary anarchy. Now, one of the most extraordinary 
features of the present age is that of thirsting after civil and 
political liberties, which seem destined to become the ground- 
work of every future State or Government. Let us observe 
that this very feeling—however vitiated and disturbed it may 
be—is an offspring of the Gospel, and as such, worthy of our 
respect. So why should it be so difficult for Catholicism to 
bring about a conciliation between its sublime doctrines and 
the new cravings of civilized Europe? 


Is the notion of liberty (asks M. Vitet) alien and unknown to Christianity ? 
Was it never enforced within its bosom? Did the Church never practise it ? 
On the contrary, did not liberty surround her cradle? Was it not in the 
Church that arose a whole system of elections, debates, and control, which 
has become both the glory and rightful goal of our modern institutions ? 
To make peace with liberty, to live cheerfully in its company, to understand 
and bless its favours, is that the same thing as to absolve its errors? Is 
that to concede one jot to misrule and anarchy? “ No,” will reply some good 
people ; “for God’s sake, don’t mix up Religion with party questions. Don’t 
drag her into such quarrels. The more she keeps aloof from the affairs of 
this world the more steadfast will be her empire.” Granted ; and above we 
have insisted upon this truth ; but, still, however disengaged from politics, 
from worldly interests, however absorbed in prayer and good works we 
may suppose religious people and the clergy, still how could they live here 
below in an utter state of ignorance as to what is going on? Were it but 
to attack the vices, the baseness, the disorders of our age, must they not 
know them, witness them, with their own eyes? We put the question to 
those pious souls who are scared at the very association of the two words— 
liberty and religion. Are we not delighted that eloquent voices should con- 
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demn and brand in the holy pulpit the vagaries of our modern spirit, the 
revolutionary frenzy, and all those impious doctrines which are a scourge to 
society ? Well, if Religion is right in waging war against false liberty, why 
should not she be entitled to speak of sound liberty? Why not encourage 
her to speak of it with kindness and sympathy, duly appreciating its 
generous tendencies, making it both beloved and fully understood? Other- 
wise, what sort of Christianity is yours, and what do you believe to be its 
fate? Are you not making of it a narrow, contracted doctrine—a privilege 
of the few—the tardy and solitary consolation of old age or grief? If of 
Christianity you ask nothing more, if you are satisfied with allowing it to 
live on just enough to show that it is not dying, like one of those ruins pro- 
tected by antiquarians, and never used, though objects of general reverence— 
why then you must separate it from the rising generations, from an over- 
flowing democracy ; you must allow it to become isolated and to grow old— 
to bury itself complacently in the past, in contempt for the present, just like 
a scolding, querulous, morose, unpopular old gentleman. But if better appre- 
hending its true destiny, you wish Christianity to obtain a salutary influence 
not only over yourself and your friends, but over all mankind, let it pene- 
trate into the hearts of all your brethren, young and old, low and high ; let 
it fire them with the spirit of justice and truth ; let it transform them, 
straighten their paths, purify them, regenerate them, by speaking their own 
language, by taking interest in their ideas, by yielding to their wishes, with- 
out either weakness or flattery, just as a kind father draws around him all 
his children by making himself once more young among them, by consenting 
to their requests while he corrects their faults, guards them against the 
dangers of life, and teaches them the narrow, severe paths of wisdom and 
truth.” * . 


A leaning, then, towards the cause of civil and political free- 
dom might probably become a powerful help to Catholics in the 
present and future crisis by which the world is now threatened. 
As M. Vitet very properly remarks, they would not have to 
sacrifice one single principle; and such an attitude on their 
part might pave the way for many a conversion. Yet such a 
help is evidently but a poor one after all—a mere matter of 
expediency. It is from above and in herself that the Church 
must look for her real helps. And here we are brought round 
at once to a strong resemblance between the actual state of 
society and that of the fourth century after Christ. The result 
of a most extraordinary progress in physical science has bent 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, Feb. 1, 1867. The above article, written by M. 
Vitet, member of the French Academy, will certainly well repay the reader’s 

rusal, and enlighten him as to the situation of Catholicism in France. It 
is indeed astonishing that such a paper should have been published by that 
truly infidel periodical ; in fact, Paris readers are fully aware that the 
editor consented with the greatest difficulty to its insertion. But then he 
had of late lost so many Catholic subscribers. 
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the minds of men towards sensual enjoyment and money- 
making. ‘Put money in your purse” seems now the motto 
of almost every living man, and in England more than in any 
country. But we may already see what are the effects of this 
ruling passion, and how it gnaws at the very vitals of our 
social body. The only means of counteracting this fatal 
craving are the same through which Christianity conquered 
the heathen world. Evidently Catholicism alone commands 
those means, for it is hardly worth while to take into account 
that bastard, inconsistent system, ycleped Protestantism, which 
has arrived at its lowest period as a spiritual doctrine, and 
rather promotes than checks the materialistic tendencies of 
the day. So to set, as in olden times, a bright example of 
asceticism, humility, charity, self-renouncement, strong faith, 
and a no less strong love of the poor—such are the chief 
weapons of the Church in her warfare against her antagonists. 
Most fortunately, she appears at present to put forth her best- 
approved armoury in this respect; for never, whether among 
the clergy or laity, did there exist a more exalted ideal or 
Christian perfection, nor a stronger will to carry that ideal 
into execution. Half the work is done, and we have but to 
maintain our ground manfully in front of our common enemy 
to win the day. 

And yet the day may not be ours. Another world, 
another form of society may reap the harvest that we have 
sown. When 8. Ambrose and Theodosius, like two brave 
swimmers, breasted the wave of corruption, quickly followed 
by the wave of invasion, they fondly imagined, perhaps, that 
they were securing once more the props of Roman society, or 
founding a thoroughly Christian empire. Ambrose above all, 
a true Roman of the old stock, could apprehend no other 
institutions, no other government but those which had borne 
the test of a thousand years. Though a saint and a statesman, 
he could not read the signs of the times ; and if he could not, 
who could? The future was in the hands of God; Ambrose 
laboured and toiled for nations yet unborn, but which were 
already bursting the womb of their mother Europe. Yea! 
and so may it be with the men of our own generation. 
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Arr. IX.—THE STATE OF IRELAND. 


1. Habeas Corpus Suspension (Ireland) Act Continuance. An Act to further 
continue the Act of the Twenty-ninth Year of the Reign of Her present 
Majesty, Chapter One, intituled “An Act to empower the Lord Lieutenant 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland to apprehend, and detain 
for a limited Time, such Persons as he or they shall suspect of conspiring 
against Her Majesty’s Person and Government.” Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, 20th February, 1867. 

2. Proclamation offering a Reward of £1000 for the arrest of James 
Stephens. 


7 state of Ireland at the present moment is not merely 
such as to excite constant anxiety and frequent alarm. 
It discredits and humiliates English Government. It shames 
British Statesmanship abroad ;- and it puzzles public opinion 
at home. Is Ireland well and duly governed? Do the laws 
and institutions of the kingdom correspond with natural jus- 
tice, with the character of the country, and with the genius of 
its people ? Is Fenianism utterly without a cause? Such is the 
topic—only five years less than seven centuries old—on which 
every day produces the new light of a newspaper correspon- 
dent announcing his truism with the air of a discovery; on 
which public opinion nevertheless refuses to form any definite 
or complete conclusion; and on which, notwithstanding its 
peril and its scandal, statesmen have almost ceased to speak. 
All this would appear to indicate that what was spoken of 
as the Irish Difficulty during the last quarter of a century, may 
come to be spoken of as the [rish Impossibility during the next. 
Ireland is now not merely the disaffected nation, cooped up 
in a narrow island under England’s lee, that Sidney and Crom- 
well had to conquer, and that Cornwallis and Clarendon con- 
ceived they had reduced. The Irish have swarmed by the million 
into England and Scotland, into America and Australia; and 
the precise peril of the present time is that the Irish out of 
Ireland are more disaffected and more desperate than the Irish 
in Ireland. An Irish rebellion in the present day may mean 
not merely a rising in Munster to be crushed wherever it comes 
to a head within a fortnight, with a month of hunting Rap- 
parees in the hills, and of the gibbet heavy-laden in the towns 
to follow. It may mean besides the torch to Liverpool ship- 
ping and to Glasgow factories. Rather than do nothing, the 
Irish enemy, quartered on Britain, carries the war into the 


heart of England, and suddenly deploys his force on Chester 
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or on Preston. When insurrection in Ireland fails, he pre- 
pares for an invasion of Canada. And he has such relations 
with the Government of the United States, Congress and 
President alike bidding for his vote, that he can easily 
forbid, at all events absolutely prevent, the existence of 
good relations between the English and the American 
nations, and commit one of them to courses that hitherto in 
history have always ended in war. Within the last month, 
we have learned by the Atlantic Cable (1) that the American 
President, in reply to an influential Irish deputation, said that 
the question of recognizing the Irish Fenians as regular bel- 
ligerents was a serious question of state on which he could 
not give a hasty answer; (2) that the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress have adopted by a large majority a resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the Irish insurrection, and have referred 
it to their Committee of Foreign Relations; (3) that the Senate 
has simultaneously read a Bill legalizing the sale of vessels 
of war to all persons engaged as belligerents ; while (4) Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State, in a note, of a by no means 
gracious tone, has delayed the acceptance of Lord Stanley’s 
proposal to refer the Alabama claims to arbitration. The Irish 
question is far more formidable at Washington than in Dublin, 
and is far more likely to produce a war between England and 
the United States within the next ten years than the Italian 
question was to produce a war between France and Austria 
ten years ago. In such a war, Ireland might not, indeed, 
attain its independence, but England would almost certainly 
lose every inch of territory she holds in North America and in 
the West Indies. A politician who knows the character and 
the power of the Irish in America more intimately, perhaps, 
than any other living man, lately declared on an occasion 
when it was his duty to speak with full deliberation and in 
all sincerity, his conviction that for such a war or for any war 
with England, the American Government would only have to 
hang a green flag out, and it would gather two hundred 
thousand fighting men, without a dollar of bounty, within 
twenty-four hours. 

What is the cause of this insatiable, implacable animosity ? 
Foreigners naturally wonder, and especially such foreigners as 
admire the English character most, that a nation of such diver- 
sified experience in the art of government, and of such acutely 
sensitive sympathies with the sufferings of oppressed 
nationalities as the English have always been, can neither 
penetrate the secret of Irish discontent, nor find any cure for it 
but conquest. Were it for example the case of Hungary or 
Sicily, that attracted such world-wide attention, can it be 
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doubted that every writer in England would understand the 
exact wrongs of these two municipal countries, somewhat 
similarly situated towards Austria and Italy, as Ireland is 
towards England: and would call down daily on the government 
that hesitated to do its duty the indignation of civilized 
mankind? But British public opinion professes itself to be 
utterly unable to see what is wrong with Ireland, or what the 
Trish can possibly want that they have not got, or at least can- 
not get for the asking. During the recent recess, Irish affairs 
were the subject of a discussion in the public press, conducted 
with the most excellent dispositions, with very great ability 
as to many of the letters and articles, not a few of the writers 
being, like Lord Dufferin, men of some public position and 
official experience, as well as of considerable political talents. 
If that controversy were fairly summed up, we believe the con- 
clusion it left on the British mind would be found to be that 
after all there is really nothing so very wrong in Ireland, 
nothing so abnormal as to be absolutely unendurable, nothing 
so anomalous as to be past apology, nothing whatever to 
account for, or at all events to justify the ever-active, elabo- 
rately-organized disaffection within the country and without. 
In Ireland, viewed as a state or kingdom, everything from 
top to bottom of the commonwealth is out of joint. That 
is the Irish difficulty. It is said in Ireland that the Sovereign 
does not love the people; and, at all events when there is 
question of her visiting the country, men speak of it as 
if some great stroke of policy were to be effected and 
some immense condescension to be displayed, to which no 
amount of popular gratitude could be adequate. This is not 
the manly basis upon which British loyalty rests. These are 
not the terms upon which the Queen freely circulates through 
the round of her Scotch and English Palaces, from Balmoral 
to Osborne. The loyalty of the country is turned awry at the 
root by a certain sense of inequality in its relation to the 
Throne. But apart from the sentiment of personal loyalty to 
the Sovereign, the law of the Empire does not regard the nation 
as loyal. The sentiment of Scotch nationality is as much 
identified with its loyalty as is the sentiment of British nation- 
ality. But the sentiment of Irish nationality is allowed to 
remain the heritage of rebellion from generation to generation. 
The people of Ireland were loudly reproached of late, because, 
when conspiracy menaced the Constitution, they did not rally 
in its defence ; but men cannot defend a constitution against 
bowie knives and revolvers with naked hands, and a people 
with the least spark of patriotic pride in its heart must feel a 
certain pang of shame at such an appeal, knowing that the 
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laws which it is expected to vindicate do not reckon it worthy 
to be trusted with arms. When disloyal men conspire as 
Fenians, why are not loyal men permitted to combine as Volun- 
teers? How long would the gentry of England or Scotland, 
if they felt their position and the peace of their counties simi- 
larly menaced, permit the Government to debar them from the 
right of organized self-defence? But the gentry of Ireland is 
a body alien to the people of Ireland in a great degree, and, 
though it sounds like a paradox, least alien when absentee. The 
position of the Irish gentry during the last twenty years has been 
an unfortunate one. They have had to effect a clearance of three 
millions of population at the cost of unspeakable, unimaginable 
suffering. ‘They are now trying hard to keep the millions who 
remain in a position antagonistic to every prospect of progres- 
sive civilization and prosperity. The Irish people have one ab- 
sorbing pursuit, the cultivation of land; the rule of the Irish 
gentry for the last forty years has been to reduce this people 
to the condition of tenants-at-will; and an Irish tenant-at-will 
is a person who has no security for his industry, and no legal 
power of acquiring property. He is in many respects worse 
off than the Russian serf used to be; and no change accord- 
ing to law can make him what the Russian serf now is, a proprie- 
tor of his farm. ‘This position, it is only just to say, is almost 
forced upon the gentry, who feel that without nearly absolute 
power over the people, their political position as an aristocracy 
would sink to nothing. They are still the garrison of a Go- 
vernment, which has not known how to identify itself with 
the affections and interests of the great mass of its subjects; 
which is still foreign after an occupation of seven hundred years, 
and after having tried every form of force, and every sort of 
stratagem, to achieve a complete conquest. The Irish gentry are, 
besides, in this detestable position, that they are the machinery 
throughwhich the State extracts from the soil the means of main- 
taining a Church, the like of which, as a religious institution, 
never existed in Christendom or out of Christendom—the Church 
of the wealthy minority maintained as the first charge on the 
labour of the pauper majority— a Church of insolently- 
aggressive proselytism—a perennial source of strife and scandal, 
whose whole history is written in blood and gall. Then it 
follows that these great wrongs, which as the present leader of 
the Tory party in the House of Commons once said it would 
need a revolution to cure, introduce an element of perversity into 
all the legislation and administration of the country, which is 
obliged to be guided by principles conservative of injustice, 
and by a political economy productive of poverty and depopu- 
lation. The Catholic Church, being the Church of the nation, 
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must be artificially depressed, and deprived of recognition, 
else the position of the State Church, involved as it is with 
the whole social and political frataework of the country and 
the empire, would become untenable. The Catholic bishop 
must not assume a title. The Church of the country may not 
rear its mitred front within the cognizance of the State, yet 
it is expected to employ, and does employ, its influence in the 
service of the State—only too grateful, when it has paralysed an 
insurrection, for a good word spoken in Parliament, or a some- 
what less abusive strain of articles in the press. Not merely the 
Protestant parson but the Presbyterian minister is paid by 
the State, and then the Catholic priest is left to the alms of 
his flock. It follows, naturally, that education must be so ad- 
ministered that men shall be trained to viewthese things without 
shame and wrath; nay, shall if possible, be inured to regard 
them as priceless blessings, the privilege of connection with the 
greatest of earthly empires, and the heritage of ages of freedom. 
A system of education is therefore enforced in Ireland which 
would not be tolerated in any other part of the empire—a 
system which ignores the nationality and excludes the religion 
of the country—in which the schoolmaster is afraid to read one 
of Moore’s ballads for fear he should be thought to be teaching 
sedition, and the crucifix kept hid in a box in a corner of 
the school. After it has maintained three different Church 
establishments, the State proceeds to tax the Irish nation for 
purposes of State, and it so taxes the country, that for every 
million of population it loses, an additional million of money is 
levied from those who remain. While the population of Ireland 
has within twenty years—the twenty years between 1841 and 
1861—fallen from over eight millions to less than six millions, 
the taxation of Ireland has risen from four millions to six mil- 
lions and three-quarters.* 





.  * Return “of the Gross Revenue of Ireland, excluding Casual and 

Miscellaneous Receipts, for the years 1841, 1851, and 1861 respectively ; 
and of the population of Ireland in each of these years ; and a computation 
of the amount of such revenue raised in each of these years respectively for 
each head of the population,” moved for by Mr. McKenna :— 


1841, 1851. 1861-2. 
Gross Revenue of 


Treland, excluding ( » - ; » 
ee in canes £4,324,865  £6,792,606 


Ee 
PopulationofIreland 8,196,597 6,574,278 5,798,967 
Amount of Gross 
Revenue per head 10s. 1d. 13s. 2d. £1 3s. 5d. 
of Population 
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That wealth “ accumulates while men decay ” would appear 
from these figures ; but there are only two great integers de- 
noting increased wealth in Ireland—the increase in the amount 
of taxation, and the increase in the number of cattle. General 
trade has less credit, landed property less value. The imports 
of the country from foreign countries were less by two millions 
sterling in 1864 than in 1860. Within the last twenty years the 
amount of the agricultural produce of Ireland has fallen away by 
some seven millions of quarters of cereal crops, and from two 
to three millions of tons of green .crops. The circulation of 
the Irish Banks of issue is steadily contracting, and the 
Savings Banks hold a million less money than they did twenty 
years ago. 

Such is an outline of the conditions of the British Govern- 
ment in Ireland—such the state and some of the general 
results of the system by which that nation is oppressed. 
Whence arises, unheeded—except when danger of civil war 
actually menaces the country, to be forgotten as soon as the 
danger passes, or seems to pass— 


A music centred in a doleful song, 
Steaming up a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong, 
Chaunted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed and reap the furrow with enduring toil— 
Till they perish and they suffer. 


And it is in a country so circumstanced in all the principal 
relations of State that a great conspiracy, formed on the 
model of the modern Italian revolutionary organization, with 
a vast and wealthy foreign base of operations, and with 
resources, considering its objects, practically unlimited, has 
succeeded in embedding itself. Mr. James Stephens, who 
ever since the year 1856 has been engaged in propagating a 
revolutionary Secret Society in Ireland, had previously studied 
the modern art of organizing political conspiracy at the very 
fount of Continental Revolution. He learned there that nations 
nowadays are not revolutionized so much by action from 
within as by action from without ; this was an early product of 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy; and notably that the most 
skilful and successful conspirator in Europe, Joseph Mazzini, 
derived his principal power from the fact that he had the safe 
asylum of England from which to direct his organization, 
from which to draw funds, in which to manipulate opinion so 
as to bring the people and its ministers gradually into sym- 
pathy with his cause. Yet Mazzini had only one strong Eng- 
lish prejudice to work upon,—hatred of the Pope. Apart from 
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that, what were the Italians to the English more than the Poles 
or the Candians? The English have no such instinctive 
repugnance to the government of one race by another race, 
as would lead them to regard the presence of the Austrians in 
Lombardyas intolerable. Why then should not all that England 
did for Italy be done for Ireland by America? This was the 
problem that presented itself to Mr. Stephens. The Irish in 
America are a great political power. Their political importance 
is even increased by undertaking an operation so fashionable 
in the present age as that of freeing an oppressed nationality. 
They have apparently even greater opportunities of manipulating 
opinion in theirfavour than the Italians had. Italian revolution- 
ists managed to get on the staff of several of the London leading 
journals ; but the American Press is in a great measure written 
by Irishmen, and the Irish Americans are almost all Fenians, 
There is no natural motive, which acts upon the American 
mind with the same force that hatred of the Papacy has acted 
on the English mind in favour of the Italian revolution; but 
the American nation does not love the English nation, and it 
has a score to clear with England on account of the policy of 
its government, and the tone of its public opinion during the 
late civil war, for which Fenianism offers an exactly adequate 
opportunity of compensation. To the one great passion of the 
American mind, Fenianism does besides present a precise and 
palpable temptation. That passion is Territory - worship. 
Whether the American statesmen, who now speak to and of the 
Fenians in somewhat the same tone that Englishstatesmenspoke 
of the Confederates when Mr. Gladstone declared that Jefferson 
Davis had made a new nation—whether they believe that the 
Fenians will ultimately achieve the independence of Ireland, 
it is hard to say. But if they should, it is obvious that Ame- 
rica would have at least one reliable ally in Europe. An Irish 
republic or other independent commonwealth owing its free- 
dom to the United States, in the same way that Italy admits 
itself to be indebted to France and to Prussia, would give the 
Government of Washington an extraordinary influence in 
Europe. Meantime the Fenians, when they are not en- 
gaged in Ireland, menace the ragged frontier of Canada. 
Canada owes in some degree the prompt Imperial sanction of 
its Confederation to the fact that its position vis-d-vis of the 
United States was becoming untenable; and it was the Irish 
in America who were making it so. Congress, conscious of 
the subtle connection of the topics couples its resolution of 
sympathy with the Irish insurrection, with a resolution of 
alarm at the formation of a British provincial kingdom on its 
Northern frontiers. ‘lhe hint will not fall on dull ears. The 
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Fenians who choose to strike against England through Canada, 
next time know beforehand that they will not want the pro- 
tection of Congress. Canada is already growing weary of this 
position. The French Catholic Canadian, the Highland 
Catholic Canadian asks, ‘‘ What have we done that we should 
be exposed to a series of Fenian razzias? We are not guilty 
of the wrongs inflicted of old on Ireland, we rather sympathize 
with Ireland, and only wish England would bewise enough to let 
Ireland be as well off as Canada is.” When an insurrection in 
Italy was not feasible, the Italian revolutionists used to carry on 
the war by attempting to assassinate the Emperor of the French. 
When the Fenians sustain a check at Dublin, they make a dash 
in the direction of Quebec. It is hard to say which proceeding 
is the more immoral. But, as the one course did not alienate 
the sympathies of British statesmen from the Italians, so the 
other is not likely to lessen the goodwill of American states- 

- men for the Irish. The end of this game may be that Canada 
will grow weary of vindicating the Imperial government of 
Ireland against bands of marauders whom the American 
Government will not permit it to hang, as the Emperor of the 
French grew weary of being shot at year after year by Tibaldis 
and Pianoris and Orsinis; and that the British Government 
will find the task of posting sentinels on one frontier in North 
America and another in India too severe a strain even for its 
resources. 

The Fenians so engage the disposable military force of the 
empire at present that if England happened to get engaged in 
a great Huropean war, her position would be one of real 
jeopardy. The position is such that her military exigencies have 
increased as her recruiting power has fallen away. Her 
position as a military power has been altogether transformed 
since the time of the Peninsular, even since the time of the 
Crimean war. India requires 80,000 men; Canada, 20,000 ; 
Ireland, 20,000. The Emperor Napoleon lately said that the 
power of a nation is to be estimated by the number of men 
it can place under arms ; and taking this rule for a standard, 
it may be said that England is now a first-rate Asiatic power, 
a second-rate African power, a third-rate American power, 
and a fourth-rate European power. When a war with Austria 
and Prussia, on behalf of Denmark, seemed imminent three 
years ago, it was calculated we might be able to support the 
garrison of Diippel with 30,000 men. It is tolerably certain 
that if the same emergency arose to-morrow, England could not 
spare one-third of the number. For years to come Ireland must 
be considered as a country in a state of military occupation. 

This may seem to be an over-statement of the danger of 
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Fenianism in an Imperial point of view, but Fenianism is a 
question upon which under-statement has hitherto been too 
much the rule. Judging of it by the analogy of similar revo- 
lutionary movements, we are rather disposed to infer that we 
only see it now at its first humble beginnings, and that it is 
prudent to calculate on its having a long period of growth and 
expansion before it attains its term. A year ago its power 
appeared to be largely concentrated in the person of James 
Stephens ; and, had Lord Kimberley’s Government been able 
to dispose of that arch-conspirator, a great blow and dis- 
couragement would, doubtless, have been inflicted on the 
whole movement. But, since that date, the conspiracy seems 
to have arrived at the stage in which such organizations 
become able to dispense with recognized leaders. It has 
endured a great schism, and it appears to be not the weaker, 
but the stronger for it. It has attempted an invasion of 
Canada, and failed—attempted an Irish insurrection and failed. 
It ought, like Mr. Carlyle’s “half-starved rat crossing the 
path of an elephant,” to have been squelched by this time. It 
has not been so much as scotched. It differs from all previous 
Irish insurrectionary movements in several notable particulars, 
and the first of these is that failure does not produce any 
panic in it; the second that it seems to understand its object 
to be that of perplexing and harassing rather than, for the 
present at least, actually closing with the power which it 
assails. No word but the American word “skedaddle” is 
competent to describe the termination of some of its ventures ; 
but the Yankee who skedaddles is not a man who by any 
' means admits he is beaten. He sees the odds are against him, 
and runs with the fixed intention of fighting another day. So 
it is with the Fenians. The attempt on Chester was assuredly 
one of the wildest adventures that ever was contemplated, but 
there was a remarkable degree of concert and discipline in the 
way that from two to three thousand men were concentrated 
on the undefended town. Had they attacked the Castle 
in the morning, when the authorities were only half pre- 
pared for them, the result might have been disastrous. But 
their full force had not assembled, and they waited patiently 
for five hundred who were due, and who punctually arrived 
by evening trains. Meantime the Government had been com- 
municated with, and was rapidly forwarding troops to the 
place. The Fenian leaders saw that their opportunity was 
gone, and at once ordered their followers to disperse. Of old, 
had two thousand Irishmen been brought to any given point for 
the purpose of fighting, fighting they would have had—a riot 
at all events. But at the word of command these thousands 
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of men simply vanished, without leaving a trace. The stam- 
pede across Kerry, which followed within a few days, was 

romptly hunted down by a very competent officer, Brigadier 
Forsford ; and it was generally hoped that Fenianism ‘would 
be at last ‘stamped out, when he telegraphed that he had sur- 
rounded the force which marched across the country in 
Toomey’s Wood. But again no deccisive result was attained. 
Within a week a sort of general rising took place, and, though 
successfully repelled at every point where it ventured to come 
into collision with the constabulary, no one can suppose that 
the movement, to use another Americanism, has “ caved in.” 
We have seen too much, by far, of premature congratulations 
on the decisive triumphs of authority to suppose that. When 
the Special Commission appointed by Lord Wodehouse ceased 
its sittings, the Attorney-General, Mr. Lawson, congratulated 
the Court on the fact that every single ring-leader of the con- 
spiracy, or person of any importance in its ranks, with the 
single exception of James Stephens, had been convicted. 
Within a month afterwards, Lord Strathnairn was taking 
nightly precautions against an insurrection in Dublin; and 
Parliament had no sooner met than Government was obliged 
to ask it to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, so as to enable 
the Lord Lieutenant to arrest 700 new ringleaders. As Lord 
Wodehouse was made an Earl when he was leaving Ireland, 
it may be presumed that the late Government thought he had 
crushed the conspiracy past hope of revival. The Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby was also evidently under the impression 
that it had died out, for her Majesty was advised to inform ~ 
Parliament, in her gracious speech at the opening of the 
present session, that it would not be called upon to continue 
the extraordinary powers conferred on the Irish Executive. 
We have since had the affairs of Chester, Cahirciveen, the 
series of demonstrations running over the whole island, from 
Drogheda to Kilmallock ; an alarm at Liverpool; an alarm of 
Fenian privateers, which led to the despatch of a whole 
squadron to the coast of Ireland at an hour’s notice; news, 
not a week old, of a fresh movement on the Canadian fron- 
tier ; the Horse Guards and Admiralty kept continually on 
the qui vive; the Funds affected ; the continental press ringing 
with the wrongs of Ireland; the organization in America 
evidently strengthened and inspirited, and only a few hundred 
prisoners to show for it all, not one of whom a Government 
which contains Mr. Walpole can be expected to hang. Even 
Signor Mazzini might admit that his American imitators have 
shown considerable skill in the imitation of his revolutionary 
tactics. 
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We are greatly afraid that the Government of England has 
still a tedious, a difficult, and an odious task before it in ex- 
tirpating this formidable conspiracy. Let us hope that it may 
be accompanied by the not less arduous but more grateful 
labour of removing all reasonable causes of discontent. All 
the influence of the Catholic Church in Ireland has been, and 
will, Her Majesty’s ministers may feel well assured, continue 
to be used in vindication of law and order. But so long as 
the country has such grave grievances against the system of 
policy maintained in its regard, so long will it be the scene 
of foreign intervention and insurrectionary organization—so 
long will an annual pilgrimage of Irish Americans keep the 
flame of rebellion alive. They are a rich and a daring race, 
and they do not want encouragement from the great common- 
wealth to which they belong. But it ought not to be 
impossible to govern Ireland into contentment with its 
institutions ; and when that is done, the réle of the revolu- 
tionist will be of as little avail in Kerry as in Sussex or 
Galloway. 
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EXPLANATION OF A SENTENCE IN THE JANUARY 
NUMBER. 


Wt have often descanted on the very serious injury 

inflicted on Catholicism by those minimizers, who will 
not submit their intellect to any portion of the Church’s infal- 
lible teaching, except only her definitions of faith. But on 
the other hand no less injury is inflicted by any one, who claims 
her authority, without warrant, for some private opinion of his 
own. This procedure, we say, is no less prejudicial to Catholic 
Truth than the former; for it tends not indeed to impair the 
Faith by diminution, but to corrupt it by addition. Never 
would we wittingly pursue such a course ; and if ever we find 
ourselves to have done so unwittingly, we shall always make 
a point of putting ourselves right at the very earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

We make this preface, because a correspondent, writing in 
the most courteous terms, has called our attention to a 
sentence in our last number, as erring in this very respect. 
And as there is some degree of truth in his criticism, we 
think it far better to answer his appeal thus publicly; even 
at the risk of being thought by many readers to invest a mere 
trifle with undue importance. We cannot ourselves consider 
as a trifle, the supposition that we have claimed the Church’s 
authority for our own mere private opinion. 

The sentence criticised ran as follows :—‘‘ While the Church 
has always protested most emphatically against the principle 
of mixed education (see e. g. prop. 48 of the Syllabus), it was 
for some time an open question in England, whether the 
proposal of a Catholic college at Oxford were or were not con- 
sistent with the Church’s doctrine” (pp. 171-2). And an impli- 
cation was undoubtedly herein contained, that this question is no 
longer open. 

Now, first, as to the word “doctrine.” It is held, Dr. 
Murray pronounces, by all approved theologians without 
exception, that the truths infallibly taught by the Church are 
divisible into two different classes. They may be taught by 
her (1) as integral portions of the Deposit ; so that their con- 
tradictory is heresy: or (2) as intimately connected with the 
Deposit; so that their contradictory is theologically unsound. 
It is not unfrequent with theologians—we believe we have 
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ourselves followed the usage consistently—to call the former 
class of truths by the name of “ dogma” ; but to use the word 
“doctrine” in a wider sense as including both. Whatever 
tenet, therefore, the Church has condemned as unsound— 
even though she may not have anathematized it as heretical 
—the contradictory of that tenet is part of her “ doctrine.” 
And coming to our immediate point, since she has con- 
demned prop. 48 of the Syllabus, its contradictory is included 
in the Church’s doctrine. In other words, it is the Church’s 
doctrine that “ that method of instructing youth can” not 
“be approved by Catholic men, which is disjoined from the 
Catholic Faith and the Church’s power; and which regards 
exclusively, or at least principally, knowledge of the natural 
order alone and the ends of social life on earth.” 

Now the thesis maintained in 1864 by our then opponent— 
a “Catholic layman,” as he named himself—was in effect 
this: “The establishment of a Catholic college in Oxford 
would, under present circumstances, be an expedient measure.” 
No one can say that this proposition is in itself clearly and 
incontestably inconsistent with the Church’s doctrine above 
recited. It might be plausibly maintained, e.g. that the 
education received at such a college would not be “ disjoined 
from the Catholic Faith and the Church’s power”; that it 
would not “regard principally knowledge of the natural order 
alone.” Or, again, it might be plausibly maintained, that such 
education, though not approvable as in itself a good, yet 
would be a less evil than any other practicable alternative.* 
So far there is no difficulty. 

But in our last number we further implied, that it is no 
longer an open question, whether the ‘Catholic layman’s” 
thesis is consistent with the Church’s doctrine. We cannot 
entirely defend our statement, as we shall presently say. But 
our ground for making it was this:—In December, 1864, the 
English bishops unanimously condemned the proposal of a 
Catholic college at Oxford; and the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda most unreservedly confirmed their judgment. The 
result was, that their Lordships published—each in his own 
diocese—the following declaration. We italicise the final 
words, on which we lay particular stress :— 


“The bishops are unanimous in their disapproval of the establishing of a 
Catholic college at any of the Protestant universities ; and they are further 
of opinion that parents ought to be in every way dissuaded from sending their 





* Nay it might further be urged, that at that time the Syllabus had not 
been promulgated : but this plea there is no necessity for considering. 
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children to pursue their studies at such universities. This judgment was 
expressed by the bishops and by our lamented Cardinal Archbishop, in the 
last meeting over which he presided ; and in forming it they were guided by 
those principles which the Church has ever maintained in the matter of 
education.” 


Now plainly the Church’s principles are part of her doctrine. 
Nor can any good Catholic henceforth advocate the establish- 
ment of a Catholic College at Oxford ; because ecclesiastical 
authority has decided that such a proposal, if estimated by the 
Church’s doctrine, cannot be approved. Moreover, as already 
mentioned, she has authentically expressed a part at least of 
her doctrine on the subject, in condemning prop. 48 of the 
Syllabus. 

So much as this then is undeniable. (1) The Church infal- 
libly teaches the doctrine, that ‘that method of instructing 
youth cannot be approved by Catholic men, which is disjoined 
from the Catholic Faith and the Church’s power; and which 
regards exclusively, or at least principally, knowledge of the 
natural order and the ends of social life on earth.” (2) The 
authorities have been led, by a consideration of this doctrine 
and of the Church’s general principles, to disapprove the 
establishment of a Catholic College at Oxford. 

We admit, however, on reflection, that our original words 
in their natural sense might well be understood as bearing 
a wider interpretation than this. We beg therefore to with- 
draw the second part of our original sentence, and to substitute 
the following :—“It was for some time undecided by the 
authorities whether, considering the Church’s doctrine on this 
subject, they could sanction a Catholic College at Oxford.” 

We must not conclude without again thanking our courteous 
correspondent, for the opportunity which he has yiven us to 
correct an exaggeration. And we would entreat our critics 
in general, instead of indulging in vague generalities which 
can lead to no result, to bring before our notice any indivi- 
dual instance, where we may appear to invoke the Church’s 
authority in behalf of our own mere private opinions. We 
promise beforehand that, in every such case, we will either 
expressly vindicate our statement or expressly retract it. 
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Clementis Schrader, S.J., de Unitate Romani Commentarius. Lib. ii. 
Vienna : Mayer & Co. 


S° far as historical arguments are concerned, the Roman Primacy is, of 

course, the one central and cardinal question on which controversy 
turns. Convince a Deist—an ordinary Protestant—an Anglican—that God 
instituted the Primacy, you secure his reception of Catholic dogmata strictly 
so called : demonstrate to minimizing Catholics the full attributes with which 
God has invested that Primacy, you convert them to orthodoxy and loyalty. 
A first-rate treatise, therefore, on this theme deserves most careful attention. 

The first volume of F. Schrader’s work appeared in 1862, and was noticed 
in the Dustin Review of April, 1864, pp. 482-486. The second volume, 
which is four times as large as the first, appeared in the course of last year. 
We cannot call either volume easy reading ; and we find it difficult to per- 
suade ourselves that there is not a certain affectation, in the harsh and uncouth 
phrases which not unfrequently occur. Nor, again, are we at all more recon- 
ciled than we were at first to that practice of constantly interpolating Greek 
words, which F. Schrader has retained from the days when he was so constant 
a fellow-labourer with Passaglia. If F. Schrader, however, reminds us of the 
earlier Passaglia in the particular matter of style, and again of method,—he 
certainly is very far from adhering to the later Passaglia in more important re- 
spects ; as this work alone very amply proves. Whatever drawbacks have to 
be allowed for, we earnestly recommend its careful and profound study to all 
theological inquirers who have leisure for the task. The result of such study 
will be found, not only in considerable intellectual enlargement, but also in 
the attainment of an intellectual vantage-ground and commanding position, 
from which the various facts of ecclesiastical history will be discernible in their 
true light and in their true relative aspects. 

No feature is more characteristic of the work than its dogmatic and his- 
torical—as distinguished from controversial—character. Hitherto the chief 
defenders of Ultramontanism have been before all things controversial. Orsi 
wrote against Bossuet, Zaccaria against Febronius, and so on. The necessary 
consequence of this has been, that the direct and positive arguments for sound 
doctrine have been less carefully accumulated and pondered, and that dis- 
proportionate stress has been laid on the answer to objections. But F. Schrader 
has so completely gone to the other extreme—has so ignored controversy alto- 
gether—that he might with great advantage (perhaps he intends to do so) 
write a supplementary volume, applying the principles of his two first to those 
difficulties on which Protestants, minimizers, and Gallicans lay their prin- 
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cipal stress. On the other hand, he presupposes the Scriptural exposition of 
his subject: being probably altogether contented in this respect with Pas- 
saglia’s powerful treatise on S. Peter’s prerogatives. F. Schrader’s own 
object, then, has been to place before his readers a full conspectus of patristic 
doctrine, on the whole extent of office and privilege with which God has in- 
vested the Holy See. His dogmatical statements are most accurate and 
exhaustive : their patristic illustration most ample ; most conclusive to the 
reason ; most persuasive to the imagination. 

It is of course impossible in a notice to touch on every particular which 
F. Schrader has handled. Nor, again, should we do any service by an analysis 
of the treatise ; because nothing can be fuller and more complete than his 
own table of contents at the end of each volume. We shall proceed most 
usefully therefore, we think, by exhibiting his judgment on various matters 
of essential doctrine which minimizers, whether in England or Germany, have 
begun of late to call in question. Mr. Oxenham, e. g., assured Dr. Pusey that 
the view of Papal Infallibility advocated in our own pages was quite para- 
doxical ; held by very few Catholics ; and due exclusively to the eccentrici- 
ties of an individual who (as he had kindly said in an earlier pamphlet) 
was almost possessed by a monomania. The particular doctrine which 
Mr. Oxenham criticised was the very indubitable one (to which Dr. Pusey, 
being an Anglican, had naturally enough taken exception) that the teaching 
of a Papal Allocution or Encyclical, if accepted by the Episcopate,* is 
infallibly true. Now it happens, curiously enough, that during the eighteen 
months which have elapsed since the “ Eirenicon” was published, two first-rate 
theologians have expressed their mind on this very question:—Dr. Murray, of 
Maynooth, and F. Schrader. These two most eminent authorities confirm 
our thesis in the strongest terms. Of Dr. Murray we have spoken more 
than once ; we are here concerned with F. Schrader’s language. 

We call those Catholics minimizers, who maintain that the Church’s infal- 
libility is confined to her definitions of faith—to her actual declaration of 
the Apostolic Deposit. Our author, however, pronounces (p. 146) that 
“infallibility extends over (patet) neither more nor less ground than this : 
(1) the revealed Word of God ; (2) [all] that, without which the revealed 
Word of God can neither be preserved safely ; nor proved and set forth ade- 
quately (scite) ; nor be defended securely.” He draws a distinction (p. 361) 
between things which are “ infallibly believed” because “ divinely revealed,” 
and those which are “infallibly held” (teneantur) as being “ true and neces- 
sary to faith.” He adds that “the Church’s magisterium extends ” to the latter 
class as well as to the former, and that “this infallible endowment of magis- 
terium abides ultimately in the Roman See of Peter.” ¢ 





* For ourselves of course we regard it as infallibly true before the Episco- 
pate has given assent; but we did not in our argument contend against 
Gallicans, but only against minimizers. 

t+ This distinction between “ credantur” and “ teneantur” implies, as we 
understand it, that assent to the Church’s infallible teaching, on matters not 
actually of faith, does not proceed from the infused habit of Divint Faith, 
but from some other supernatural habit. This is a purely open question ; 
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In the same sense he holds (p. 366) that “ both the students of human 
sciences and those sciences themselves are subject to the Pope’s infallible 
authority, so far as these sciences in themselves tend and are directed to faith 
and right belief ; and so far as, if perversely employed (preeposteré adhibite), 
they injure the truths both of Revelation and Reason.” He proceeds to show 
(pp. 370-381) that such has been the doctrine handed down from the first by 
the Church’s tradition. If any subject in the world, ¢. g., belongs in itself to 
the natural order, it is the philosophical doctrine of Free Will : but 8. Augus- 
tine most humbly submits his speculations on this subject to the Supreme 
Pontiff ; he forwards them to him “ not so much to be studied (discenda) as 
to be examined ; and wherever perchance anything may seem amiss (dis- 
plicuerit) to be corrected” (p. 371). 

English and German minimizers especially dislike our thesis, that the 
propositions contained in the Syllabus have been infallibly censured by the 
Church. Hear F. Schrader, then, on the Syllabus :— 


The Roman Pontiffs, as we have seen, have always discharged the office of 
supreme teacher in order to protect all Christian Truth. But I know not 
whether any act ever proceeded from them more magnificent from its circum- 
stances, more vast from the magnitude of its contents, more weighty from its 
matter and object, and more healthful considering the [present] condition of 
mankind, than that which has recently emanated from Pius ; from that our 
glorious Pontiff, and the one powerful champion of all man’s highest interests 
(uno totius humane rei valido sospitatore)—(p. 384). 


Then, after powerfully analysing the contents of the Syllabus, our author 
thus concludes :— 


So far Pius IX. : in which [decrees] he has passed over no one order of 
interests and of sciences, without extending to it the Apostolic authority of 
his magisterium. He has spoken to the Universal Church as her teacher 
and supreme head, in order that he might teach all children of the Catholic 
Church the way and path of salvation. Peter has spoken from the mouth 
of Pius ; and whatever [Pius] either decrees or reprobates, he pronounces on 
such things with an infallible and irreformable judgment, and they remain 
thus determined (p. 387). 


Now from this a further conclusion undeniably follows. To accept as infallible 
the censures of the Syllabus, is to accept as infallible the teaching of thosevarious 
Allocutions, Encyclicals, Apostolic Letters, from which those censures were 
extracted. For what was the very shape in which the Syllabus was forwarded 
to Catholic bishops? We quoted Cardinal Antonelli’s letter in April, 1865, 
pp. 498, 9. “As it may happen,” said the Cardinal, “that all the Pontifical 
acts do not reach each one of the ordinaries, the Sovereign Pontiff has willed 
that a Syllabus of the same errors should be compiled, to be sent to all the 
bishops of the Catholic world, in order that the bishops may have before their 
eyes all the errors and pernicious doctrines which he has reprobated and 
condemned.” The Syllabus, therefore, was compiled, in order that all the 





and (as is manifest) of no _ importance whatever. Dr. Murray 
differs from F. Schrader on this matter, “De Eccclesia,” vol. iii. pp. 208, 9 ; 
and we confess that his reasons appear to us conclusive. 
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bishops might be sure to know what errors had been already condemned. 
The Pontifical acts themselves had been intended for the Universal Church ; 
but it was not certain that all the bishops had received them. If, therefore, 
the previous condemnations had not been themselves infallible, neither would 
the Syllabus have been so; and F. Schrader, in maintaining so confidently 
the infallibility of the latter, implies undeniably the infallibility of the former. 

It is a matter of much importance, and occasionally of some difficulty, to 
decide whether this or that Papal pronouncement is ex cathedra, and there- 
fore infallible. We have ourselves suggested with deference one test of this ; 
viz., that those are ex cathedra of which the Pope commands the publication. 
Dr. Murray implies assent ; and further adds (see our number for last October, 
p. 522), that wherever the Pope officially declares some proposition to be 
censurable, he must be understood to speak ex cathedré. F. Schrader gives, 
from Suarez, another and supplementary test. Wherever such words occur 
as “motu proprio,” “ex cert& scientid,” “ex plenitudine potestatis,” there 
“all opening for false interpretations is precluded,” and the utterance is most 
undoubtedly ex cathedra (p. 389, note). 

Our author also draws attention to the very wide influence which the 
Church should exercise, over her children’s whole social life and habits of 
thought. Read 8. Paul’s Pastoral Epistles, he says (p. 6, note), and see how 
wide was the field over which that Apostle claimed authority, not for himself 
only, but for SS. Timothy and Titus. The very same tradition is found pre- 
valent in the days of 8. Ignatius Martyr (p. 18), and generally of the early 
Church. “To the bishop's protection and administration were entrusted. . . 
not spiritual things alone, but those things which, while they are mixed and 
connected with things sacred, are called [nevertheless] and are [in themselves] 
temporal” (pp. 27, 8). Now it is the very principle of Catholic unity, as 
exhibited by F. Schrader, that whatever authority is possessed by bishops, 
is possessed by them in virtue of their union with S. Peter’s Chair ; and that 
S. Peter’s successor possesses the same authority over them which they 
possess over their flock. The Church, then, is not (so to speak) a kind of 
machine for uttering definitions of faith ; entitled to no other intellectual 
submission from her children than the mere acceptance of those definitions, 
On the contrary (as Dr. Déllinger himself excellently remarks, in his first 
English edition of the “ First Age of Christianity,” vol. ii., pp. 27, 8) she has 
been from the first an educational institution. It is the privilege, no less 
than the duty, of her children at every moment—however secular their im- 
mediate occupation—to inhale that full atmosphere of religious truth which 
she holds (as it were) in solution. 

Lastly, on the Pope’s civil sovereignty. We cannot too highly commend 
F. Schrader’s large, powerful, and exhaustive argument, for its “ omnimoda 
necessitas ” (p. 489). The discussion proceeds from p. 459 to p. 489 ; and 
the necessity maintained is of course a necessity, not in order to the Church’s 
existence, but in order to her normal and healthy condition. He concludes 
by pronouncing (p. 487) that the necessity of this sovereignty is a doctrine 
which lies entirely within the sphere of the Church’s “ authentic and infal- 
lible magisterium ;” that her infallible judgment on the matter has been 
repeatedly pronounced (p. 488); and that whoever contemptuously fails to 
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hear that judgment (spernendo non audiverit) “despises Christ, hears not 
the Church, and makes himself obnoxious (reum) to that judgment. ‘ Let 
him be to thee as a heathen and a publican’” (p. 489). 

We have one difficulty indeed in these very strong words, for they sound 
as though it were actually heretical, and not merely censurable, to deny the 
“ omnimoda necessitas ” of Pius IX.’s civil sovereignty. The author however 
cannot mean this ; for in p. 487 he counts this doctrine, not among the actual 
truths of Revelation, but among “ the consequences and conditions bound up 
with the same.” The Church’s doctrine therefore on this matter, may be 
rejected without actual heresy ; though of course (materially speaking *) not 
without mortal sin and theological unsoundness. 

We conclude with once more expressing a hope, that many English theo- 
logical students will gird themselves to the task of studying and mastering 
both F. Schrader’s admirable volumes. 





Prelectiones Theologice de Virtute Religionis. Auctore Joanne PrEr- 
RONE, SJ. Ratisbon, 1866, 


E have had this valuable volume for some time in our hands, The 

subjects of which it principally treats—mesmerism, spiritism, &c.— 

are too important to be discussed either hastily or within a short compass. 

We hope, therefore, in our next number to devote an article to their treat- 

ment ; in which we will give the learned Father’s views and reasonings at 
sufficient length. 





On the Spiritual Life of the First Six Centuries. By J. B. Dauearrns, 
Priest of the Oratory. London: Richardson. 


HIS is introductory to an English translation of Countess Hahn Hahn’s 

work on the Fathers in the desert. We hope briefly to notice the 

work itself in our next number ; but F. Dalgairns’s treatise is of such very 

great interest and importance, that we must not fail at once to give our 

readers some account of it. We will place before them therefore, arranged 
in our own order, the general substance of its contents. 

Firstly then, what is that inward habit, universal among pious Catholics 
of every age, which may be called “interiorness of life”? You do not 
sufficiently explain it by saying that it is that habit which prompts to bodily 
austerity ; for the fakir (p. 3) is remarkable for bodily austerity. Neither do 
you sufficiently explain it by saying that it is that habit which carries men 
from time to time beyond the impressions of sense into a mystical union with 





* “ Materially speaking”; because invincible ignorance is abundantly 
possible, as regards the Catholic’s obligation of interiorly accepting this doc- 
trine as infallibly true. 
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God. On the contrary (p. 17) “mysticism exists in all religions, however 
false ;” while on the other hand, “instead of being the aim of Christian life, 
ecstasies and raptures are not even a necessary portion of it ; nay, if they are 
aimed at or desired in the smallest degree, ever so indirectly, the whole life 
is vitiated, and if outward symptoms of them occur where there has been 
this desire for them, “they are necessarily false.” The interior life, then, 
consists neither in bodily austerity, nor in ecstasies and raptures ; though, 
when carried to its highest perfection, it invariably leads to the former, and 
very frequently to the latter. In itself, however, it is simply (p. 33) “the 
substitution of heavenly thoughts for evil or natural thoughts.” To cultivate 
the interior life is to aim, “not only at keeping God’s commandments and 
doing good works, but also at a continual thought of God’s presence, and a 
constant obedience to the movements of grace, as the supernatural spring of 
our actions, instead of following merely natural and simply human feeling.’’ 
This has in every age been the characteristic of pious Catholics, precisely so 
far as they have been pious ; while on the other hand (speaking generally) it is 
and has been quite peculiar to them. 


That this can never be perfectly realized in this life is certain : but that 
it should be aimed at as partially possible, that without fanaticism, without 
singularity, without crushing nature it should be possible so to penetrate and 
imbue it with the life of God that it should seldom move alone, this is an idea, 
to speak humanly, as peculiar to Christianity, as novel and original, as Tran- 
substantiation. That it was a totally new notion tv a converted heathen is 
roms manifest. Immersed in, the outer world, which poured itself into 

im through his five senses, and ever fed his imagination with the many- 
coloured images of a life without restraint, and the thinly-disguised outlines 
of dangerous forms, he never progressed even as far as the notion of an indoor 
existence or a home. The idea of a heavenly life within himself would be 
utterly unintelligible. I doubt whether even now, outside the Church, it has 
progressed as far as to be even a dream. The use, for instance, of the word 
recollection, is as thoroughly Catholic as confession or absolution, nay, it is 
even more exclusively Catholic, for it has nothing to do with either ritual or 
vestment. Within the Church it is the great distinction between the worldly 
and unworldly Christian. In proportion as our faith thoroughly seizes hold 
of us, we are recollected and filled with the thought of God. I suspect that 
the worst times of ecclesiastical history, such as those which immediately pre- 
ceded the great modern heresy, were those in which the proportion of worltlly 
Christians was greatest, that is of Christians on whom their faith sat, like an 
external thing (pp. 34, 5). 

“Tn this do true Christians,” says Lallemant, “ differ from the whole race 
of men, and the great difference between the two, as we have said, consists in 
that the intellect and reasoning power are ever occupied with heavenly 
thoughts, and contemplate the noble things of eternity through the participa- 
tion and communication of the Holy Spirit ” (pp. 35, 6). 


Further, according to the practical teaching, whether of the earlier or the 
later Church—whether of S. Anthony or of Cardinal Bona—all Christians 
without exception are called (see pp. 22-3), not indeed to the state of per- 
fection, but to the perfection of their state. To keep, in some sense, the 
commandments of God and the Church, but to aim at no interior life of 
constant intercourse with God, is a very dangerous state: “such a man or 
woman would have been thought half a heathen by 8. Anthony” (p. 23). 
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Such is the essential agreement of principle between earlier and later times 
on the doctrine of Christian Perfection ; and it may be added in illustration 
of this agreement (p. 16) that “there is hardly a page” of Rodriguez’s great 
work on the subject, “which does not cite some story or some saying of a 
hermit of the desert” (p. 18). Again— 


St. Simeon on his pillar was not so very unlike, either in his work or his 
interior, the Curé d’Ars in his parish church. And if you descend into the 
ranks of ordinary, commonplace Christians, it will not be hard to find out that 
there is much in their spiritual life which connects them with the old desert 
Saints. Their temptations were the same. The noon-day devil walks about 
the streets of London, and the drawing-rooms of Mayfair, as he made his 
rounds in the desert. The cell of the modern nun is not more free from his 
visits than the cavern of the wilderness (p. 29). 


Then in early times as in later, “the union of our souls with the Godhea d 
through the instrumentality of the Sacred Humanity” (p. 41) is a pervasive 
and fundamental principle. And, we may add lastly, though our author has 
not mentioned this, that in all periods of the Church the interior life has been 
indissolubly connected with a vivid apprehension of Christian dogma. 

But though the principle of spirituality has been throughout profoundly 
identical, varieties have not been inconsiderable in the details of its applica- 
tion. Now, from what sources do we discover the respective spiritual 
characteristics of the two periods? If you would know what are the interior 
habits which support millions of unknown souls in these latter days, you take 
the obvious course of referring to standard ascetical works. But in the 
earlier period there were no such works ; and who then are our informants in 
regard to this period ? Here we are brought to the point of contact, between 
F. Dalgairns’s introduction and the volume which it introduces ; for the 
Saints of the desert are the pattern representatives of early spirituality. As 
you consult patristic works, if you would know the views prevalent in the 
fourth century on dogma or discipline, so you must read lives of the hermit 
saints if you would know the views then universally current on the interior 
life ; nor has any more singular or more admirable phenomenon been ever 
recorded in history, than the extraordinary exodus of these men of God. 


Their duties lay in the world ; and, as members of the Catholic Church, 
they seemed planted inevitably in the very heart of the world. The 
proximity of priests seems a necessity to a Catholic. Yet lo! a strange 
phenomenon. There is a rush towards the desert as now to the gold fields pf 
California. Men and women go out from civilized life into the wilds. *The 


2 


are not misanthropes ; they have met with no disappointments; no physical , » 


force drives them, for the time of persecution is over ; they are not weary of: 
life, for many are too young. Their apparent duty and their taste alike bid 
them stay in the city; yet some strong counter-attraction draws them inth * 
the solitude. Here is evidently some enthusiasm, which is not for th 
fellow-creatures. The love of man is not the ruling passion of Christendom: 
The secret of this mighty exodus is a passionate yearning for union with God 


(p. 6). 


Moreover, the records preserved of these illustrious men are singularly 
authentic and reliable. F. Dalgairns then makes use of them ; and proceeds 
at once to inquire what are the main ascetical differences between their time 
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and our own. Firstly (p. 27) what is now called meditation was far less 
common ; and the prayer was far more frequently that of aspiration and 
ejaculation. On this pregnant contrast, however, F. Dalgairns does not 
descant at so much length or with so much profoundness as we could have 


wished. 

The second point of difference is that on which our author lays by far his 
principal stress ; and which, so far as we happen to know, has never been 
pointed out before. He discusses it from p. 39 to p. 47, and nothing can 
exceed those pages in interest. The Christian life of that earlier day, he 
considers, was far more joyous ; there was far less frequent thought of our 
Lord’s Passion ; nay, the Cross itself (p. 39) was treated rather as a symbol 
of His glory and triumph than of His humiliation. Perhaps, he suggests 
(p. 40), “the taunts of the heathen, by a sort of natural reaction, forced 
Christians to be proud of His ignominy.” Perhaps also (p. 43) “there was in 
that young Church a certainty of prompt success which now we cannot 
realize.” Then again— 


I cannot help thinking that our hearts are more tender than those of the 
converts from that old Greek and Roman world. Classical poetry sings of 
the straightforward joys and pains of the old Adam, but it has far less 
minute analysis of feeling, of sorrow and sadness than ours. Domestic affec- 
tions, the product of Christianity, have refined and deepened our emotions, 
and given them a greater capacity at once of tranquil joy and of sensitive 
sorrow. This may be one reason why we enter more deeply into the sufferings 
of Christ (p. 43). 


How different, at all events, is the spirit of modern meditation ! 


The pale face of the Man-God, and His arms outstretched in agonized love 
upon the cross, and His hands and feet dripping blood, have sunk more and 
more deeply into the heart of suffering humanity. The figure of our cruci- 
fied God has long been the central point around which have moved all the 
profoundest feelings of our souls (p. 42). 

He appears to modern Saints under all the indignities of the Passion. He 
would have us realize the fact that His Godhead spared Him no pang, but 
added poignancy to all His sufferings. It only made flesh and heart more 
keenly alive to physical and mental pain. The consciousness of infinite great- 
ness only gave Him a profounder sense of shame under indignity, and un- 
bounded lovingness only made the disappointment of unrequited love more 
unmitigatedly bitter. Because His Person was Divine, all the sinless feelings 
of our nature were in Him intensified, and possessed a strength even beyond 
those of us ordinary men, with all our egotism ; and this served to enhance 
the pain of His unreserved self-sacrifice by raising to an unlimited degree the 
sensitiveness of His suffering Heart. There is something awful in the shame 
of God,and modern visions are meant to teach us that the accumulated 
shames of centuries were felt beforehand by Jesus, in His Agony and on His 
Cross. And not only shame, but the pain of all other human feelings formed 
a part by anticipation of His bitter cup. Hence, all woes have ever run to 
hide themselves in His Sacred wounds. Hence, time has only enabled us to 
realize better how much it cost Jesus to redeem us. Hence, though S. Teresa, 
like S. Macarius, bids us look for the presence of God in our own hearts, yet 
she also warns us never to lose sight of the Sacred Humanity. Hence, though 
the object on which our interior life is fixed is the same Jesus, God and Man, 
who occupied the minds and hearts of the hermits of the desert, yet there is 
no dead monotony in the life of the Church. The heavenly figure which 
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appeared to Martyrs and Saints in the primitive ages has gained in clearness 
and in beauty, in tenderness and pathos, through the lapse of time (pp. 45, 6). 


This view of our author's obtains much support from a fact which must 
have much struck every subdeacon, who begins reciting office after he has be- 
come familiarized with the usual course of Catholic meditation. 'The whole 
nine weeks, from Septuagesima Sunday, are often devoted to meditating on 
the Passion ; whereas (putting aside modern introductions) the Missal and 
Breviary, which represent a far earlier period, do not even refer to the Pas- 
sion till a fortnight before Easter ; and can hardly be said to commemorate it 
before Holy Week. On the other hand, there are one or two facts, of which 
we will not say that they are inconsistent with F. Dalgairns’s theory, but to 
which we think he should have expressly referred. Such is the very far 
greater degree of fasting and abstinence which prevailed in early times ; and 
such also the severe penances then imposed for sin. In his work on Holy 
Communion, our author has very successfully shown that the degree of this 
severity has been outrageously exaggerated by writers of Jansenistic ten- 
dency ; and in the present treatise he points out (p. 4) how the desert Saints 
ever preached “that a repentance of one day is enough if it be profound.” 
Still, after making all possible allowances, the general fact remains, and has to 
be explained. 

The third great point of difference is devotion to our Blessed Lady. In these 
later centuries this is so absolutely indissoluble a portion of the interior life, that 
a Catholic can hardly imagine a real pondering on the Incarnation and Passion, 
which is not accompanied by the unintermitting worship of Mary. But in some 
portions of the early Church there is little or no trace of such worship ; and the 
fact is of some importance, as showing that this worship (however unspeak- 
ably precious) is not absolutely essential. At the same time F. Dalgairns is 
strongly of opinion that, in many portions of the Church, devotion to the Most 
Holy Virgin assumed, from a very early period, almost the same extent and 
even shape which it now exhibits throughout Catholic Christendom. 
“ Devotion to Mary is now more widely spread and more universal : it is 
not more intense or more practical” (p. 63). His facts on this head are very 
interesting, and for the most part (we think) not generally known. On the 
Church’s present practical system, our author thus excellently speaks :— 


We hear a great deal about the practical system of devotion to our Lady, 
which is supposed to be perfectly modern, and which is over and above the 
dogmatic decrees of the Council of Trent. That there is such a system we 
readily admit ; it is not explicitly contained in formal documents, but it is 
preached by parish priests in their sermons, taught by nuns to girls who are 
about to make their first communion, pervades the whole life of the Church, 
is sucked in by Catholics with their mother’s milk, surrounds us all like an 
atmosphere, and is breathed in with every breath we draw. To this we must 
submit or we are bad Catholics, and keep ourselves aloof from the mystical life 
of the Church (p. 48). 


Now it is no easy matter to decide what was the practical religious 
system of an age very far removed from our own ; yet a few facts are certain, 
and imply a great deal. 
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At the end of the sixth century, there is no doubt whatever that the 
devotion of » monk of Palestine to the Blessed Virgin was precisely what it 
would be now. John Moschus, accompanied by Sophronius, afterwards 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, set out on a voyage in which he visited the principal 
monasteries of the East, about the year 578. He tells us stories which read 
like pages from the Glories of Mary (p. 51). 


Various stories of the same kind are authentically recorded concerning the 
sixth century. But “ it is quite plain that so great a devotion could not be 
of recent growth. It springs up before us all at once as a grand river, Even 
if its course was unknown to us, so wide and so full a stream must have 
passed through many lands, and its fountains must be sought for in a distant 
country ” (p. 53). F. Dalgairns accordingly refers to various isolated facts of 
an early time, which, when viewed by the light of the sixth century, may be 
taken as indicating with the greatest probability a widely-extended and 
deeply-pervasive devotion to our Blessed Lady. For this we refer to the 
treatise itself (pp. 51-68). We will only cite his remark (p. 63) that 
8. Ephrem, S. Athanasius’s contemporary, “is as clear as S. Alphonso 
Liguori.” : 

It is a real delight and refreshment, when we turn from the outer atmo- 
sphere of controversy, of indifferentism, of worldliness, to the noble principles, 
the elevating spirit, the touching and spirit-stirring language, of a Catholic so 
orthodox and so profoundly versed in spirituality as F. Dalgairns. We only 
wish he would give the Catholic world a great deal more than he does. 





Inaugural Address, delivered to the University of 8S. Andrews. By Joun 
Stuart Mitt, Rector of the University. London: Longmans. 


HIS Address on its (ir)religious side is remarkable for nothing so much 
as its singular godlessness. Mr. Mill seems to think some apology is 
due for even his passing reference to a “ Divine Being” (p. 92); and it must 
be admitted that he is no exorbitant offender by any too frequent references 
to that “controverted” doctrine. In sober truth, having carefully studied 
Mr. Mill’s works with that special object in view, we have been unable to 
find one single expression of his own belief in a Personal and Infinite God. 
At the same time it is bare justice to say, that no writer more carefully 
abstains from indulgence in any kind of contemptuous or bitter expression 
towards those who may differ from him ever so fundamentally. He will not 
perhaps accept our statement as a c.mpliment ; but we are bound to declare 
that his controversial spirit is eminently Christian. 

At last, however, religion is far more “ conspicuous by its absence ” from 
this essay than by its mistreatment therein ; and the great body of Mr. Mill’s 
remarks are worthy of the gravest and most respectful consideration. There 
is at this moment a strong and rapidly growing sense among thoughtful 
Catholics of the extreme importance of Catholic intellectual education. In 
the very first number of our new series we dwelt earnestly on this theme, and 
we have more than once recurred to it. The Month, also, of last February 
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has some excellent remarks on the same subject. “The higher studies,” says 
this able writer (p. 133), “can never be left uncultivated in a community 
without the effect being seen in frivolity, narrowness of view, the absence of 
public spirit, and the avoidance or incompetent discharge of social duties ; 
while, on the other hand, no body that possesses an active body of highly 
educated laymen devoted to its interests, can fail to have a very important 
influence on the public mind.” We cannot indeed doubt that at this moment 
more than one earnest thinker is giving himself attentively to the consider- 
ation how our leisured classes may be so trained, that on the one hand they 
shall be imbued to the very core with the most hearty loyalty—the most 
unreserved subjection of thought—to the Church and the Holy See; while 
on the other hand they shall be placed on a full intellectual equality with 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen, and enabled to make their due impres- 
sion on public opinion. 

On the former of these two particulars little instruction can of course be 
gathered from Mr. Mill, except what may be called the instruction of con- 
traries. Thus (p. 83) he praises Oxford and Cambridge most highly, as being 
now “the great foci of free and manly inquiry”: whereas “they formerly 
seemed to exist mainly for the repression of independent thought.” A Ca- 
tholic then will the better understand, how completely they have surrendered 
the dogmatic principle ; how poisonous and pestilential is their atmosphere ; 
how destructive to the Catholic spirit of intellectual captivity.* Then, again, 
Mr. Mill (p. 83) considers it as necessarily involved in the highest education, 
that students shall be trained to distrust profoundly their hereditary creed ; 
and he very consistently therefore would rejoice were men of every religious 
profession educated together. But Catholics, on the contrary, hold most 
firmly, that their whole hope of Heaven is founded on their retaining the 
most undoubting confidence, that the religion which they have been taught, 
is exclusively the one Truth. Mr. Mill, we are quite sure, will hold quite 
as strongly as we do, that if such is the desired result, all advocacy of mixed 
education, under any imaginable modification, is a species of insanity. If 
the highest mental cultivation is really to coexist with this unquestioning 
firmness of faith—with this unreserved submission to the Church’s whole 
teaching on things sacred and on things secular t—there must evidently be 
some very special and prominent intellectual discipline directed to that end. 
The reasonableness of such intellectual captivity must be brought home 
adequately to the apprehension of a Catholic student, and he must be 
assiduously trained in its due practice. Such discipline must be no minor 
or subordinate part of his education ; but on the contrary must be its most 
salient and characteristic feature. 

On the higher education however in its secular aspects, we think it hardly 
possible to exaggerate the value of much on which Mr. Mill insists. And 





* See some remarks in our last number (p. 92) on the great principle of 
intellectual captivity ; in which alone, as reason of itself would show, resides 
true intellectual liberty and perfection. 

t+ We need hardly say that the Church puts forth no teaching on things 
secular, except that founded on their relation to things sacred. 
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under this phrase, “ higher education,” we include the earlier, no less than the 
more advanced, training of those who are ultimately to enjoy the benefits of 
liberal education in its highest attainable degree. It is impossible, within 
the limits of a notice, to touch one-twentieth part of the points on which we 
should be glad to enlarge ; and we hope that all Catholics who may be inves- 
tigating the general question, will give their most careful thought to Mr. 
Mill’s suggestions. We will select then one particular; and that because 
of our own previous references to the same subject. 

In July, 1865 (p. 259), we thus noticed a very important lecture, delivered 
in Rome by the Bishop of Aquila :— 


This essay reopens a question which will not very soon, we think, be 
finally closed ; viz.,on the place held in modern education by the heathen 
classics. 

The essential foundation of the bishop’s argument must be admitted as true, 
by all Catholic thinkers not totally destitute of candour ; whatever difference 
of opinion there may be on his conclusion. Society, he says, is now alienated 
in a far greater degree from Catholic Christianity, than it has been at any 
previous period since Constantine submitted to the Church. “ Faith assailed 
by so many attacks loses daily its influence over the Christian multitudes” 
(p. 13). “Literature and art are separated more and more from Christian 
ideas ; history drops all allusion to the intervention of Providence ; natural 
morality and probity are exalted to the disparagement of the evangelical 
prescriptions ; politics and social science make abstraction of the facts [and 
principles] declared by revelation. . . . This principle of separation insinuates 
itself little by little even into Christian families, and into all the domestic 
and civil relations of Catholic countries. Thence it results that religion 
gradually withdraws itself from the practices, habits, language, both public 
and private, of baptized nations.” 

Under these miserable circumstances, since there is no longer “a 
Christian atmosphere” diffused throughout society, imbuing the mind uncon- 
sciously with Catholic doctrine and principle—but emphatically the very 
reverse—it is far more necessary than at any earlier period, to introduce pro- 
minently a Catholic element into the education of every class. “ It is no 
longer sufficient to make young people learn a little catechism by heart, and 
give them as it were a tincture of religion which is too speedily effaced. 
There is need of a religious instruction, solid, extended, substantial ; capable 
of making a profound impression on the mind and heart of youth, of protect- 
ing them against the numerous and inevitable assaults of unbelief, and of 
developing vigorously within them the Christian sentiment.” 

So far, we really cannot understand the existence of a second opinion, 
among sincere and thoughtful Catholics. But the Bishop is confident that 
this end cannot be achieved, without giving a far lower place to heathen 
classics than that now commonly assigned them. On this we hold our opinion 
in suspense. What we earnestly entreat of those who are for keeping heathen 
literature in its present pre-eminence is, that they will steadily contemplate 
the great object before us—the object of saturating the youthful mind with 
Christian doctrine and principle ; and that they will express in detail their 
own programme for accomplishing this object. We are not aware that any 
of them have yet attempted this. 


In July 1866 we inserted a paper on the same subject, with which we 
did not express our own concurrence, but which we thought a very able 
exposition of the anti-classical view. It is most remarkable that two thinkers 
—each in his own line a special authority on such questions—have almost at 
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the same moment quite independently expressed views, singularly harmo- 
nious with each other, which tend satisfactorily to remove the whole difficulty. 
These two thinkers are Mr. Mill and Mr. Farrar. In our next notice we 
give extracts from Mr. Farrar’s lecture ; but our present concern is with 
Mr. Mill. No one is more keenly alive than he to the singular intellectual 
benefits attainable from classical study ; and which (we quite agree with him) 
must otherwise be lost altogether. Nowhere, indeed, do we remember to 
have seen these benefits so clearly and so powerfully stated as in the lecture 
before us : see from p. 22 to p. 38. But Mr. Mill, like Mr. Farrar, expresses 
his strong conviction that such advantages may be obtained, not partially, 
but in all their fulness, although an immeasurably smaller portion of time 
were devoted to classics than at present. Nay, the two authors are in com- 
plete agreement as to the mode in which this can be done : viz. (1) by teaching 
grammar in a sensible way, instead of one monstrously absurd (p. 15) ; and 
(2) by omitting the utterly useless labour of Latin and Greek verse composi- 
tion (p. 39). By such arrangement— 


An average schoolboy, long before the age at which schooling terminates, 
would be able to read fluently and with intelligent interest any ordinary Latin 
or Greek author in prose or verse, would have a competent knowledge of the 
grammatical structure of both languages, and have had time besides for an 
ample amount of scientific instruction. I might go much further ; but I am 
as unwilling to speak out all that I think practicable in this matter, as George 
Stephenson was about railways, when he calculated the average speed of a 
train at ten miles an hour, because if he had estimated it higher the practical 
men would have turned a deaf ear to him as that most unsafe character in 
their estimation, an enthusiast and a visionary. The results have shown, in 
that case, who was the real practical man. What the results would show in 
the other case, I will not attempt to anticipate. But I will say confidently, 
that if the two classical languages were properly taught, there would be no 
need whatever for ejecting them from the school course, in order to have 
sufficient time for everything else that need be included therein (pp. 15, 16). 


What use should be made of the immense spare time thus acquired ? Mr. 
Mill is one of the earliest thinkers who has laid due stress on physical science 
as a means of intellectual discipline. See from p. 41 to p. 46; and from 
p- 49 to p. 51. We would only add, what he implies, that no such intellec- 
tual discipline can be attained by the peremptory and magisterial inculcation 
of ever so large a number of physical truths ; that the benefit precisely con- 
sists in a student learning the exact experimental evidence on which each 
several truth is established, and the exact process by which it was discovered. 
The intellectual value of mathematics is also explained as well as can be by 
our author (pp. 46-49) ; though, on this head, of course there is less novelty 
in his remarks, They impress us however anew and more forcibly than 
before, with a conviction which we have long entertained : viz., the curious 
resemblance between the invaluable intellectual discipline, obtained on the 
one hand from a study of mathematics, and on the other hand from a study 
of scientific theology in its largest extent. 

Our own special interest in Mr. Mill’s view of classical instruction, concerns 
the space thus obtained for a far more careful intellectual study of things 
religious than can possibly coexist with the present method of teaching Latin 
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and Greek. The present is not the place for entering on this most vital in- 
vestigation. The extracts given above from our notice of the Bishop of 
Aquila express generally the place we desiderate for religious instruction in the 
earlier training of the leisured classes ; while, as regards their later and com- 
pleting education, we would earnestly refer our readers to what we said in 
October, 1864, from p. 374 to p. 384. 





On some Defects in Public-School Education. A Lecture delivered at the 
Royal Institution on Friday, February 8th, 1867, by the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, M.A., one of the Masters of Harrow School. London: 
Macmillan. 


R. FARRAR’S name is one (as is well known) possessing peculiar 
authority on every matter which concerns the Protestant public 
schools ; nor can any one possibly accuse him either of prejudice against them, or 
of unacquaintance with the facts which concern them. In a former number 
(July, 1865) we considered these institutions in their moral bearing ; and on 
that part of the subject we should have Mr. Farrar, we imagine, as an oppo- 
nent. On their intellectual aspect however, we could not ourselves—heartily 
as we detest them—speak more severely than he does. We should also, for 
obvious reasons, draw special attention to his explanation (p. 33, note) that 
the whole of his lecture was written before the delivery of Mr. Mill’s address 
at St. Andrew’s. As to the rest, Mr. Farrar shall speak for himself. 
And, firstly, all his prejudices were in favour of things as they are. 


I must, then, avow my own deliberate opinion,—arrived at in the teeth 
of the strongest possible bias and prejudice in the opposite direction,—arrived 
at with the fullest possible knowledge of every single argument which 
may be urged on the other side,—I must avow my distinct conviction 
that our present system of exclusively classical education as a whole, and 
carried out as we do carry it out, is a deplorable failure. I say it, knowing 
that the words are strong words, but not without having considered them 
well ; and I say it, because that system has been “ weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.” It is no epigram, but a simple fact to say, that 
Classical Education neglects all the powers of some minds, and some of the 
powers of all minds. In the case of the few it has a value, which being 
partial, is unsatisfactory ; in the case of the vast multitude, it ends in utter 
and irremediable waste (pp. 17, 18). 


Other passages of his lecture show that he is not here speaking of classical 
education in itself, but in the particular way in which it is imparted at 
Protestant public schools. He speaks without adverse prepossession, for he 
was “trained in the system for years,” and has “trained others in it for 
years”; he obtained “high classical honours in two Universities”; he 
is “influenced by every conceivable prejudice of authority, experience, and 
personal vanity in its favour” (p. 29). What is his testimony, however, on 
the result ? 
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But a small proportion of our boys, say twenty-five per cent., go to 
the Universities ; yet the entire curriculum of our Public Schools is framed 
with a view to the Universities ; and even of this poor twenty-five per cent. 
who are as it were the very flower and fruit of the system, and if I may so 
phrase it, its raison d’étre,—a considerable number (many would be inclined 
to say the larger number) leave school at the age of eighteen or nineteen, 
not only ignorant of history, both ancient and modern, ignorant of geography 
and chronology, ignorant of every single modern language, ignorant of ther 
own language and often of its mere spelling, ignorant of every single science, 
ignorant of the merest elements of geometry and mathematics, ignorant of 
music, ignorant of drawing, profoundly ignorant of that Greek and Latin to 
which the long ineffectual years of their aimless teaching have been professedly 
devoted ; and we may add, besides all this, and perhaps worst of all, completely 
ignorant of—altogether content with—thewr own astonishing and consummate 
ignorance (p. 19). 

During ten or twelve, or even more of the best, the most vigorous, 
the most plastic, and the brightest years of life, a multitude of boys 
have been mainly, at some schools almost exclusively, occupied with Greek 
and Latin, who yet at the end of those years not only know nothing else, and 
not only are wholly careless to learn anything else, but have profited so little 
even in their Greek and Latin that they can neither write a single correct 
sentence in either language, nor stumble correctly through a single page of their 
simplest authors without special previous preparation (p. 20). 

We know what the years of boyhood are—how keen, how inquiring, 
how full of life: we know what education can do; how it can stimulate 
exertion and store up knowledge, and give extraordinary energy to every 
faculty and every sense. Is it then a matter of no consequence that the 
intellectual powers of so many fine and noble English boys should be suf- 
fered to run to seed? Is it the will of England that her sons should 
grow up good oars, and good cricketers, and profoundly ignorant men ? 
While science commands its thousands of eager, devoted, enthusiastic 
workers, will England remain content that the main effort of her education 
should end so often in an atrophy of intelligence and knowledge? Is educa- 
tion a mere trifling experiment made in corpore vili? Is the mighty 
development, the magnificent heritage of this and many centuries to be 
left with an influence either nil or insignificant in the teaching of our 
boys? If people believe in a classical education, do they believe in one 
which may be nominally classical, but which ends with such extreme 
frequency a a gigantic negation ? (p. 22). 


The two main intellectual faults denounced by Mr. Farrar are precisely 
those condemned in a more philosophical tone by Mr. Mill. As to the 
preposterous machinery of verse-manufactory which is carried on in these 
pretentious institutions, Mr. Farrar thus speaks :— 


The utterly extravagant value attached to Greek and Latin verse, and 
the utterly untenable arguments urged in its favour, are irritating enough; 
but with me all minor irritation is lost in deep pain and regret, when 
year after year I see boys of eighteen and nineteen who have been working 
for ten years or more at Latin verses under conscientious and able teachers, 
and who at the end of that time are unable to produce one single line 
that is not flagrantly incorrect and intolerably odious to every reasonable 
mind (p. 29). 

For myself, as one who has seen the thing in actual working, I will only add, 
that if one could but show the world what the teaching of Latin verse practi- 
cally amounts to,—if the verses written in any one verse examination by an 
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one school in any one day were but laid before the world, with the ages of 
the boys appended, and the number of hours which the boys have spent for years 
in thus not progressing a step in this enervating drudgery, I firmly believe 
that the system would not last a week longer, because then Englishmen 
would see—as clearly as I know, that an ever-increasing number of scholars 
and of schoolmasters have long seen—that in sacrificing so much time and 
so many branches of study to the non-achievement of this puny accomplish- 
ment, is to make our sons slave in the service of a huge gilt empty idol— 
it is to worship a fly or a beetle, and daily to offer a hecatomb of costly 
oxen in sacrifice thereto (p. 34). 


As to the other evil, reprobated by Mr. Mill :— 


I pass from our empty infructuous years of Greek and Latin versemaking, 
to another blot upon our system no less pernicious,—I mean the illogical and 
indefensible way in which we teach grammar. Here, too, I believe, we 
have another instance of— 


“Blind authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.” 


Nothing can be more certain than that the comprehension of grammar 
comes after the mastery of language ; that the science of grammar (for there 
is such a science, and a noble one it is) is at once abstruse and difficult, and 
that its deeply-seated metaphysical principles are best attained by an analysis 
of abundant linguistic facts already appreciated. Yet what do we do? we 
try to build up a boy’s knowledge synthetically by plunging him at once 
into a bewildering mass of intricate rules and anomalous exceptions ; and 
instead of making him understand these, we effectually prevent him from 
ever learning them in any real sense by making him learn them by rote : 
and then, as though it had been our express object to paralyze his own 
intellectual powers, we shroud these mysterious instructions in the very 
language which he is supposed not to understand! Well may Mr. 
Herbert Spencer speak of “that intensely stupid practice, the teaching of 
grammar to children” (pp. 35, 36). 


Mr. Farrar agrees with Mr. Mill, both on the one hand (p. 24), in his 
earnest wish of retaining the study of Greek and Latin as “the solid basis 
of a liberal education” ; and also, on the other hand (p, 43) of incorporating 
physical science no less fundamentally into the system. Of intellectual 
religious instruction he says nothing whatever. 

Appendix A. is occupied with the judgment expressed by members of the 
recent Public School Commission, and by other eminent names of Protestant 
literature. We will extract the former portion. 

The Commission itself reports :— 


It follows that with a great mass of men, school education—and that edu- 
cation one which barely enables them at last to construe a Latin and Greek 
book, poet, and orator, chosen by themselves, to master three books of Euclid, 
and solve a problem in quadratic equations—is prolonged to the age of twenty 
or twenty-one. 


Earl Granville, a Commissioner :— 


_ It appears that after spending a great many years in these educational 
institutions, the large mass come out with a very good knowledge of cricket, 
. . . with only that sort of knowledge of Latin and Greek which ts 
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perfectly useless in after life and entirely destitute of mathematical, scientific, 
elementary truth, a knowledge of history and their own country, which it 
must be admitted are desirable, if possible (!), to attain. 


Earl of Clarendon, a Commissioner :— 

Nothing can be worse than this state of things; when we find modern 
languages, geography, history, chronology, and everything else which a well- 
educated English gentleman ought to know, given up in order that the full 
time should be devoted to the classics ; and at the same time we are told that 
the boys go up to Oxford not only not proficient, but in a lamentable state of 
deficiency with respect to the classics. 


In whatever quarter a Catholic is disposed to look for models from which 
hints and suggestions may be taken, we trust his eyes will be open to the 
fact that English Protestant public schools can give him no example 
whatever, except of what should be avoided. They may yield him, doubtless, 
solid instruction ; but it will only be of the kind which Spartan children 
were taught to derive from their drunken helots. 





De la haute Education intellectuelle. 3 vols. Par Mgr. Dupanloup, Evéque 
d@ Orléans, Paris : Douniol, 1861-6. 


De VEducation. 3 vols. 


HE first of these two works is one that should be more extensively known 
in England, now that education, and especially public-school education, 
is attracting such a large share of attention. No doubt a Petit Séminairc* 
is not quite what Englishmen, and even Catholic Englishmen, would look up 
to as a model for a public school. The word seminary is associated in English 
ears with all sorts of narrowness and espionnage. Liberal reviewers say 
strong things about it, and Mr. Kingsley shudders with horror whenever he 
rides his hobby past it in some dark page of a muscular novel. But if any 
one will take the trouble to study what the Bishop of Orleans has to say of 
what a seminary should be, he may be sure of rising up a wiser man. It is 
quite possible he may find things with which he cannot agree ; but on the 
other hand, he will carry away some valuable ideas that are too frequently 
lost sight of in this country. 

We have no such thing in English as a work on the theory of secondary 
education. Perhaps the truth is that education, in England, does not 
admit of a theory. English education, like the British Constitution, has 
grown to be what it is, and he who would describe it finds himself detailing 
paradoxes and absurdities that seem to work as well in fact as they read 
ridiculously on paper. Every variety of directors and proprietors, every kind 
of “boards,” made up of all sorts of materials,—head-masters that agree in 





* It should be observed that the “Petit Séminaire” is by no means con- 
fined to “ ecclesiastical students,” but educates boys for any state of life what- 
ever, and receives indifferently the rich and the poor. 
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nothing except that they all have a mysterious right to be called “ Doctor,” — 
assistant-masters on all sorts of footings, compose the ruling and administrative 
powers of the great schools. Almost the only thing approaching to a theory in the 
article of masters is that if you pay highly enough you may be sure of good 
ones. And there is certainly little to complain of in the point of remunera- 
tion. Then the boys themselves live, board, lodge, associate, in every conceiv- 
able way. In some places there are “ prayers” ; in others it is left to a boy’s 
discretion to pray or not. Some schools try a little moral training in the 
shape of a Divinity lesson on Sundays, two sermons a week, and occasional 
Confirmation lectures ; others leave the boy to the private attentions of his 
tutor, who has, perhaps, sixty-nine boys besides himself to attend to. In 
Henry VI.’s noble College of Our Lady, services on red-letter days and their 
eves are still kept up,—memorials of the devout attendances at first and second 
vespers and high mass that the pious king ordained for the feasts of our 
Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the Apostles. At some schools the head- 
master preaches, at some the assistant-masters take their turns ; at others there 
is a hired lecturer ; at others again the masters are almost entirely kept out of 
the college chapel, and the preaching is monopolized by the chapter or other 
body with which the school is connected. In religion we may say that such 
faint approach to a theory as there is considers that a boy’s moral training is 
best picked up (we can use no other word) when he is left to himself. As 
for the theory of studies and school work, the old one of “ all classics” seems 
to be tottering, and no new one yet ready to take its place ; and the advo- 
cates of the system of growth as opposed to theory, might point to the 
lamentable failure of the single consistent theory that English schools have 
ever possessed, viz., that Latin and Greek are the sole and proper subjects of 
polite education. 

The work of the Bishop of Orieans, “De VEducation,” is one that deals 
largely with theory. It certainly descends into frequent and minute details, 
but these are subordinated to the principles and views enforced by the 
writer, and intended rather to illustrate them than to be carried out for their 
own sake. Mgr. Dupanloup claims to have some right to speak on the sub- 
ject of education. He says :— 


Everything considered, then, it will not appear strange, I think, that a 
bishop whose life has been almost entirely spent in brining up youth, who 
has consecrated much anxious thought and long-continued devotion to this 
great work, should come forward now to speak to his contemporaries on 
=— that is to say, on the great art of making men. (Introduction, 
XXVii. 


The matters treated of in the three volumes may be classified under 
scientific principles, practical principles, and details. The author does not 
make this division himself. Indeed, the work is divided on no special plan, 
but seems rather to consist of semi-detached papers, some of which partially 
repeat or develop those that have preceded. But this classification will help 
to give some idea of the copious materials that are awaiting the student of 
scientific education in these pages of the illustrious French bishop. 

Among the scientific or ethical principles that he advocates with aes 
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teristic warmth and vivacity, the first is undoubtedly that which may be 
called the application of the Fourth Commandment. Education means 
authority in the master and respect in the scholar. The rights of the 
master are nothing less than the delegated rights of God Himself ; the duties 
of the scholar could not exist unless their real object were the same God. 
This view runs through the whole of the three volumes, and is developed and 
applied with an earnestness that shows how important it appears to the 
author :— 


Yes; the presence of God, His active presence, I might almost say His 
personal presence, must be often recalled during the course of each day and 
in the midst of the different phases and the inevitable difficulties of educa- 
tion. God and His holy name, the thought of His power and of His good- 
ness, must be frequently and lovingly brought in ; otherwise, religious and 
moral education will be either null or worthless. The child must be inspired 
with the love and the fear of God; with the love of God—that noble and 
pure feeling, so natural and so lively in a young heart, and so well fitted to 
urge it to great things! The love of God and, besides, the fear of God—not 
a hateful and servile fear, but that filial fear, respectful and yet tender, of 
which Bossuet, the tutor of the great Dauphin, wrote : “ Let him by all means 
learn all the sciences suitable to his position, and even all those that can in 
any way perfect the culture of his mind, adorn his life, and recommend him 
to the learned ; but, above all, from his tenderest youth, from his very cradle, 
let him first learn the fear of God, which is the best support of human life” 


(ii, 29). 


The education of youth may be either a speculation, an administration, or 
an apostleship. The speculator engages in it to make his fortune ; the admi- 
nistrator aims at external order and discipline, and at the honour to be gained 
thereby ; the apostle’s object is souls, and nothing else ; Da mihi animas ! 
The speculator opens his boarding-school or his “ academy,” and deals in 
little boys at high pensions ; each boy represents a certain percentage of his 
yearly income, and the more boys his advertisements bring him, the better 
do his books look at Christmas, and the nearer is the prospect of independ- 
ence. The administrator is a born official. To order, to settle, to arrange, to 
draw out programmes and promulgate plans is the darling object of his 
existence, and to be looked up to as an able instructor or inspector is the 
fond aim of his hopes and the legitimate beatitude of his soul. His school is 
his army, that he drills and keeps smart. If their evolutions are exact and 
their backs straight ; if they keep rules, show off at examinations, and take 
honours, he is satisfied. He has a serene satisfaction in thinking that every 
boy at a given moment is writing the same theme or learning by heart an 
identical set of lines. Talent outside of the course of studies is to him talent 
that requires putting down ; and piety, like breakfast and dinner, is merely a 
necessary part of the school routine. If he corrects faults, it is either because 
they are against discipline, or because they will finish by preventing a boy 
from turning out as clever or as smart as he might do. Faults against autho- 
rity and respect to masters he concerns himself with so far as. they are 
scandalous ; but as long as contempt, murmuring, and bad spirit keep below 
the surface, he has done his duty. La maison marche ; things go on ; no one 
is away from his place or his order. “ Voila,” said Fénélon, “une exacte, et 
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peut-étre une belle police ; mais ot est I’éducation?” Perhaps the admi- 
nistrator is more at home on the soil of France than of England. We have 
speculators, but we have very few administrators. But in France he is a 
genus ; and whereas with us he can only be studied, perhaps, at Sandhurst 
or Woolwich, and that to a limited extent, across the Channel he has a Lycée 
in every considerable town, and is intensified in a Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. It is not at all certain that English education would not be greatly 
improved if the spirit of the administrator had more to say to it. But the 
true teacher, though he must neither neglect finance nor overlook discipline, 
must be, before and above all, an apostle. He must educate in the name of 
God, as the delegate of God, with the consciousness that all he can do is only 
a faint reflection of what One mightier than he is doing silently, in heart, in 
will, and in intellect. 


This is why education is a sacred mission, an august ministry, an apostle- 
ship. This is why I say, Whoever has not the apostolic inspiration, the 
sentiment of a father in his heart, let him withdraw. He may be able to 
fulfil important functions in society, he may even do much that is admirable ; 
but the work of education is not his work (ii. 51). 


This subject naturally leads the author to speak of piety and religious 
exercises. The pages that he consecrates to the consideration of this 
important part of Catholic education are very interesting, eloquent, and 
bright. Their interest lies in his direct and unhesitating claim that boys 
should be pious, not only because a boy, as well as a man, is obliged to love 
God above all things, but also because piety is an assistance in education that 
nothing can replace, and that no combination of talents can do without. 
They are eloquent, in the copiousness and grace of style with which a subject 
that might easily degenerate into the trite is made to find echoes in the mind 
and heart of the reader. And they are bright, because the Bishop of Orleans 
himself shows his own face in the picture more than once, and his fine heart 
and gracious fancy point many a moral, with illustrations drawn from his 
own experience. He tells us, for instance, that when he was the chief of the 
Petit Séminaire of Paris, one of his greatest delights was to be present at the 
morning prayers of the boys. 


And I still go to them sometimes, at five o’clock in the morning. I take 
my place at the end of the chapel, where no one can see me, and I know 
nothing more beautiful, more grand, or more sweet to listen to (ii. 78). 


Again, he is speaking of the cantiques that the boys sing at Mass. 


For my part, I shall never forget those first blessed hours of the morning, 
when, in the winter time, with the snow and wind sighing round us and 
beating against the windows of our humble chapel, the dear boys gathered in 
that little sanctuary ; and, nestling under the wings of God, sung, with inex- 
pressible fervour and sweetness, the hymns that ushered in the Christmas 
time,-—those old, touching, simple airs, — 


o 


“Venez, divin Messie, 
Venez, source de vie, 
Venez, venez, venez . . 


” 
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Or when, in summer, the sun rising as we rose, and shining in upon us, we 
sung His glory, or, rather, the glory of God Himself, with Racine or J. B. 
Rousseau :— 


“© Christ ! 6 soleil de justice! .... 
Affermis Pame qui chancelle ; 
Fais que, levant au ciel nos innocentes mains, 
Nous chantions dignement et la gloire immortelle, 
Et les biens dont ta grace a comblé les humains.” 


Another fundamental educational principle that he greatly insists upon is 
that education is neither instruction, discipline, nor morality, singly, but 
something over and above the combination of all three. (See tome i. liv. 1.) 
A third is the important truth, that a boy’s will is free, and quite beyond the 
reach of force or coercion ; the consideration of which leads to serious con- 
clusions on the necessity of patient waiting and skilful guiding on the part of 
masters, and of the most conscientious self-restraint in finding fault and 
punishing. His remarks on the whole theory of punishment may be recom- 
mended as a specimen of the work. They may be briefly summed in one 
sentence ; punishment, unless accepted, sooner or later, by the free will of the 
child, invariably hardens the heart instead of subduing it (ii. 395). 

As an example of the practical principles of school-keeping which Mgr. 
Dupanloup advocates, and at the same time of the general liveliness of his 
method of exposition, the following passage may be translated. He is con- 
demning the practice of punishing by means of the Penswm (which is not an 
instrument of torture, as one might be hastily led to conclude; but, of 
course, a literary imposition). It is useless, he says, and dangerous both for 
master and scholar. “Very dangerous for the master; and thus. The 
gradient is very steep, and the master is run away with ; a penswm is as easy 
to give asa slap. Indeed it is easier, for you needn’t move a finger ; a word 
is enough. For the least slip, the most trifling inattention, ‘ Write me outa 
page of Telemachus ; a hundred lines of Virgil” Let it be observed, in 
passing, how admirably calculated this is to make the boy love his Virgil or 
his Télémaque. ‘But, Sir, I——,’ ‘Silence! do two hundred!’ ‘But, 
Sir... ‘Three hundred, four hundred, five hundred, a thousand ; and 
don’t come to class till they are done.’ Of course, reason and resistance are 
out of the question here ; the facility of success turns the brain, and there are 
very few masters who do not go further ; they get to three thousand, to four 
thousand—in fact, to utter imbecility, without meaning it. Then, the anger 
passes, the head cools, and reflection comes ; the penswm is reduced ; but 
reduction or no reduction, you cannot get rid of the degradation ; the master 
has exposed himself, and the boys have seen it” (ii. 292). 

In the second book of the last volume the Bishop treats, in detail, of the 
subject of Masters. This, and the fourth Book of the same volume, taken 
together, give a very complete idea of the working of a French seminary. 
There are chapters on the Professors, the Prefects of discipline, of studies 
and of religion, the Bursar, the Directors, the Confessors and the other 
officers of the house. The Superior, it may be mentioned, has previously had 
a whole Book to himself. There are chapters also on addressing the boys, on 
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reporting and “ notes,” on spiritual reading, on the word of God, on retreats, 
on “ advice,” and, finally, on games. 

The details with which the work abounds are not the least interesting part 
of its contents. To those who are personally engaged in education they 
will afford many useful hints; and to all classes of readers they form the 
best commentary on a text which would perhaps often read rather too ab- 
stract and speculative were it not embodied and reduced to practice with a 
sagacity that is seldom at fault. 

The impression left upon the mind from the whole work seems to be this. 
In power of thought and expression, it belongs undoubtedly to the first class. 
It would have been improved, perhaps, if definitions had been given with more 
precision on such subjects as respect, authority, piety, firmness, and of educa- 
tion itself, and this failure in definitions communicates a suspicion of shal- 
lowness to many chapters that are really profound. The reader has a diffi- 
culty, sometimes, in getting a clear and tangible idea of what the author has 
been driving at through several pages of animated exposition. But if he 
will take the trouble to seek out or think out a definition, or to condense 
with severity some of Mgr. Dupanloup’s own, he will find that the building 
he has got into only required such a light as this to make it both imposing 
and instructive. Again, it is very probable that a good deal of the Bishop’s 
language has rather too much sentiment and épanchement about it for insular 
tastes. A Frenchman idealizes by nature, and it is no wonder that the retro- 
spect of the illustrious Bishop, as he calls up in his study at Orleans the 
battles and the successes of twenty years, should present him materials 
for some emotion and some enthusiasm. Mgr. Dupanloup is a true French- 
man, with a real and sincere affection for his countrymen and no mean idea of 
France and her capabilities and mission. He is also a priest full of the largest 
and most orthodox Catholic spirit. Hence his work is both French and Catholic ; 
it adheres to Fénélon and follows the Council of Trent ; it may be somewhat 
liable to the accusation of “ administering” boys too much, but it never forgets 
that they have immortal souls to be saved at any cost. Turning to other 
matters, he is a great advocate for games and seems to know what they are ; 
and he recognizes real and genuine recreation as an essential element both of 
intellectual and moral progress. He is enthusiastic for country walks, and he 
insists that masters and boys, in play-time, should be on the freest and 
* easiest footing with each other. Everything is provided in order to make 
the surveillance of masters as light and easy as is compatible with discipline ; 
on the other hand, the monitorial system in any shape never seems to cross 
his mind, except perhaps where he relates how he used to send young gentle- 
men with dirty hands to the pump under the superintendence of a senior 
specially deputed ad hoc. For ourselves we cannot express in this place any 
opinion on the many questions that the work raises. Our readers, however, 
have been informed what the book is about, and we are much mistaken if 
they will not be anxious to read it for themselves. One of the pleasantest 
things in it is the idea it gives us of its author. The portrait opposite the 
title-page, pleasing as it is, is nothing to the serene glimpses of a cultivated 
intellect and benevolent heart that are revealed in the pages of the letter-press. 
We see Mgr. Dupanloup in his study, in his class-room, in his chapel. We 
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hear him talking to his boys, to his masters and, not least, to his boys’ parents. 
We have him scolding, entreating, laughing, and joining in the games. He 
says he likes nothing better than making one of a party in a noisy game. We 
may be permitted to suggest that, as a sort of testimony to a French Bishop’s 
declaration of “adhesion to the principle of games,” some better arena may 
be forthwith provided for their celebration in all French schools than the 
lamentable “cour” with four high walls and a treeless pavement that seems 
generally to prevail where there should be green fields and no visible bounds 
but the horizon. 





L’Athéisme et le Péril Social. Par Mgr. YEvéque d’Orléans, de lAcadémie 
Frangaise. Paris : Charles Douniol. 


HE past year will long be memorable for the number and extent of the 
scourges of all kinds—earthquakes, inundations, wars, cholera, hur- 
ricanes, cattle-plagues—which it has witnessed in various parts of the world. 
The Bishop of Orleans, deeply touched by the sufferings of his people from 
the overflow of the Loire last autumn, while devoting himself with heroic 
charity to their relief, published a letter to his clergy, in which he urged 
these many visitations of God’s providence as a motive to the faithful to 
enter into themselves, and appease the Divine anger by their repentance. 
The immediate result was a prolonged and general howl of abuse and in- 
vective from the irreligious press of France, in which “ outrage,” “ absurdity,” 
“fanaticism,” “blasphemy,” “ violence,” “superstition,” “old women’s pre- 
judices,” “ intolerance,” are a few of the epithets applied to his pastoral 
instruction in article after article by some hundred papers which he examined. 
Mgr. Dupanloup has grown old in the strife for the Church and the Faith 
in France ; yet, veteran as he is, this exhibition of impiety appalled him. 


I saw the anti-Christian press at work (he says) ; I saw what I had never 
known to such a degree ;—for absorbed in the details and in the thousand 
works of our dioceses, we cannot always keep up with the march of impiety. 
I saw how this press speaks day by day to society in France, the doctrines 
with which it saturates it, the sophisms with which it misleads it, the abysses 
towards which it urges it. 


Horrified at the disclosure, like a faithful watchman on the towers of the 
city of God, he utters in this pamphlet his cry of alarm, and publishes to 
the world the full extent of the peril. His work consists of three parts. 
The first is on “The Recent Controversy.” He briefly but solidly answers 
the sophistries by which the infidel papers had attacked the doctrine of a 
Divine Providence ruling over and actively interfering in His own creation ; 
shows the universal agreement of mankind with the Christian teaching, and 
devotes a section to the statement and justification of the true doctrine. 

The second part is on the “ Religious Peril.” It establishes the wide- 
spread teaching and the active propaganda by which the three schools of 
Positivism, Pantheism, and Materialism are inculcating, on the one hand 
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speculative atheism, and on the other that practical atheism which they call 
“independent morality.” He produces indeed a terrible catena of blas- 
phemies. The Temps says of the Christian belief about God: “If God 
were such as this, if he took delight in confounding us by such means 
(chastisements), the least among us who retained a ray of equity would be 
superior tohim. To find a parallel to such a God, we should have to com- 
pare him with the most capricious of despots, with the most cruel of tyrants. 
God would be the supreme monster, and all that is sound and sensible in 
humanity would be driven to rise up en masse against him, to bring him to 
its bar, and to place on his usurped throne, stained with injustice, the great 
judge of gods and men, the human conscience” (p. 32). The Siécle goes 
further :—“ God personal or impersonal . . . is after all but an hypothesis ” 
(p. 34). “Extinctis diis, extincto Deo, successit humanitas ” is the brief but 
pregnant motto of a book reviewed with approval by the Revue Médicale 
(p. 63). Nay, M. Comte declares that “the idea of God, at the present day, 
has become as anarchical as it is retrograde” (p. 66), and the Revue Encyclo- 
pédique pronounces it time “ to deal the last blow at it, by showing how little 
this antiquated hypothesis is in harmony with modern science” (ibid.). These 
gentlemen have, however, something to give us in place of God. “ Hu- 
manity,” says the Positivist Catechism, “substitutes itself for God, without 
forgetting his provisional services ” (p. 67). And accordingly the new religion 
has a worship, a liturgy, and a calendar of its own. The months are dedicated 
to humanity, marriage, paternity, filiation, &c.; and among other festivals 
are those of banking, commerce, manufacture, and agriculture! “Is this im- 
piety, or is it insanity?” asks Mgr. Dupanloup. “ It is both: it is impiety 
punished by insanity ” 

Man himself fares as badly as his God. M. Taine, in his “History of English 
Literature,” which met with a favourable reception in England, teaches “ that 
in the events of history, as everywhere else, there is nothing but mechanical 
problems” (p. 87). According to the “Dictionary of Medical Science,” the 
term “ soul” expresses, anatomically considered, the ensemble of the functions 
of the brain and spinal marrow, and, psychologically considered, the ensemble 
of encephalic sensibility” (p. 88); while the Medical Review tells us that the 
“law of the universal transformation of different kinds of motion teaches us 
what to think of the old hypothesis of the human soul” (p. 90); and the 
Avenir National informs its readers that this hypothesis “is gone to the 
lumber-room of antiquated ideas, and well deserved to go” (p. 91). The 
Revue du Progrés sums up by prononncing “the soul a chimera, and its im- 
mortality nonsense;” and different writers characterize the belief in a spiritual 
soul as “an aberration of mind without a name,” and “an intellectual 
prostitution” (p. 93). 

The moral deductions follow suit. “ Morality has no existence except in 
humanity,” says the Revue du Progrés; “Man makes the holiness of that 
which he believes, as he does the beauty of that which he loves,” says the 
Revue des deux Mondes (p. 117); “ Virtue and vice are products, like sugar 
and vitriol,” adds M. Taine (p. 89). And the readers of these productions do not 
halt before the practical conclusions. “ La réhabilitation de la chair sous le 
point de vue moral,” and the “ glorification and sanctification of divorce” in 
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favour of “beings endowed with lively and passing affections,” are amongst 
the avowed aims of the school (p. 138). 

These appalling doctrines are not the speculations of a few philosophers ; 
they are preached day after day by the public press, by the foremost jour- 
nals and reviews, and by others which make it their avowed business to 
bring them home to the comprehension of the masses. They boast of their rapid 
success, and apparently with good grounds, when a workman in answer to a 
question on the religious state of the men in his manufactory, could answer, 
“Nous, monsieur, nous sommes positivistes” (p. 102). Nay, they openly 
proclaim now that, not Christians alone, but believers in God and the im- 
mortality of the soul, must be driven from the direction of affairs, and the 
new era of humanity entrusted to themselves. 

In presence of this state of things, “Religion and Impiety,” says the 
Bishop of Orleans, “ find themselves face to face in the conflict under the 
following circumstances. A few isolated defenders still remain here and 
there upon the breach, but are not permitted to recruit their number by any 
new auxiliary,* whilst the mass of papers and reviews attack with ever- 
growing concert and boldness not only the Pope, but Jesus Christ, the 
Gospel, the entire Church, its clergy, its religious orders, its whole teaching, 
by means of calumnies the most odious, and that everywhere, day after day, 
every morning, in every workshop, restaurant, café, beer-shop, and railway- 
station” (p. 98). Nor is it France alone that is threatened. Dr. Bobinet, 
Comte’s executor, boasts of the rapid propagation of positivism “ not only in 
France and England, but also in North and South America.” Of Germany, 
the fountain-head of these deplorable errors, we need not speak ; at Turin 
the Government has conferred the chair of Philosophy on M. Moleschott, 
who teaches young Italy that “there is no such thing as free will ;” “a crime 
is the logical result, direct and inevitable, of the animating passion ;” “with- 
out phosphorus—no thought ;” “thought is a movement of matter ;” “con- 
science also is a property of matter ;” whilst at unhappy Naples “ there are 
sixty professors whose learning and tendencies are German :— Hegel is read ; 
M. Vera, his most zealous and trusted interpreter, has a chair.” The students 
are great admirers of Rénan, but think him too “timid” (pp. 109-10). 

What is to become of France and of Europe? What is before us? The 
Bishop of Orleans addresses himself to this inquiry in the third part, on the 
“ Social Peril.” Nothing can be more striking than the appeal he makes to 
men of all classes to save society, and the stirring eloquence of the section 
in which he speaks of France and the future of the Holy See. Fearful as 
the prospect is, the Bishop at least is not dismayed. He says to the Revolu- 
tion, “ You attack modern society and I defend it ; and I defend it with my 
heart full of hope..... To oppose the progress of evil, there are, in 
France at this day more than ever the vigorous progress of good which 
strikes every eye ; living aspirations towards great things ; astonishing fruit- 
fulness in social good works and surprising returns to the truths and virtues 
of Christianity” (p. 173). 





* By the new press law the worst restrictions on the commencement of 
new journals have been removed. 
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“There is in France a generous youth which recoils from the degradation 
of materialism, whose heart still beats for great and holy things ; to it I cry 
‘Reject, reject these abject doctrines ; remain true to your noble faith, and 
know how to honour and defend it ; yours it is, who are the future, to save 
the future’” (p. 187). 

We cannot but feel that there are indeed great grounds for hope in the 
future ; and if the powers of darkness are more active and more threatening 
than ever, the kingdom of God too has never been more united, more zealous, 
or more intrepid than now. Whatever may be in store for us or our children, 
there can be no question that Mgr. Dupanloup has lessened the peril by 
making it known. To be armed is not, certainly, to conquer; but to be 
forewarned is at least to be forearmed. 





Les Odewrs de Paris. Par Lovis Vevittot. Pans: Palmé. 


EW writers are more eagerly read in France than M. Louis Veuillot ; 
and, though he has not a seat in the Academy, we may venture to 
say he has acquired the reputation of one among the foremost living writers in 
the French tongue. Nine editions of 5,000 copies each in four months, not of 
a pamphlet, but of a book of 470 pages, are a pretty fair sign that the 
“ Odeurs de Paris” has not fallen short of his previous reputation. We shall 
give the history of the book in the author’s words :— 

“T have written a book called the ‘ Parfum de Rome ’—it has suggested to 
me the idea of these ‘ Odeurs de Paris. Rome and Paris are the two heads of 
the world—the one spiritual, the other carnal. Paris, the carnal head, thinks 
the world no longer needs Rome, and that the spiritual head, already sup- 
planted, ought to be abolished. . . . . The thought occurred to me of 
bringing face to face the City of the Spirit which is to perish, and the 
City of the Flesh which gives it to destruction. . . . . The circum- 
stances of the time decided me. . . . . A glance at the Capital of 
Civilization according to the Flesh can hardly be without its use at such a 
moment.” 

Accordingly, M. Veuillot passes in review, in a series of brilliant satirical 
sketches, the “Grande Presse,” the “ Petite Presse,’ Public Amusements, 
literature and the Fine Arts, and Science—filling up two final sections with 
miscellaneous subjects. The ability of the author never flags, and his satire 
is sparkling and pungent ; but the impression left on the mind is, we need 
hardly say, not exhilarating. Society seems to be on the eve of breaking 
up under a universal reign of corruption. The Press, with few exceptions, 
is corrupt to a degree of which our English Press, bad as it is, offers no 
example. In articles and in feuilletons it inculcates, through its enormous 
circulation, day after day, all that is most baneful, intellectually, morally, 
and socially. In literature, thé same anti-social teaching is conveyed by 
reviews, novels, and all sorts of cheap popular books. Poets seem generally 
to adopt Béranger for their model ; and if they do not reach the excellence 
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of his verses, seem quite successful in rivalling the immorality of his thoughts. 
On the stage, even in the best theatres, pieces in which vice and infamy are 
made respectable in the heroes and heroines, are applauded to the echo, 
without even the excuse of decent literary merit ; whilst in the lighter 
performances are to be seen “ beaucoup de femmes qui ne sont pas habillées 
du tout, et cest 14 le grand attrait ;” and such spectacles run their 400 
successive nights, and are witnessed without a blush by respectable fathers 
of families, with their wives and children ! (p. 130.) 

M. Veuillot has been criticized as being too bitter and caustic. He has 
anticipated the charge. “I have spoken as I felt. I neither accuse nor 
excuse myself for the bitterness of my language. Little as I am in love with 
the age in which I live, I recognize in myself more than one trait of its 
character, and especially the one I condemn most—I despise. Hatred has 
never found an entrance into my heart, but contempt I cannot free it from : 
it clings and fastens there—it masters me do what I will—it grows when 
I would fain stifle it—it desolates my soul when it shows me, as a result 
of human perversity, that universal conspiracy against the Christ, in which 
ignorance plays, perhaps, a greater part than perversity. My reason, not less 
revolted than my faith, overwhelms the little hope I would fain preserve, and 
dictates bitter words which it seems to me I would fain not write. Iam 
beginning to believe it to be my vocation to force the persecutors of the truth 
to hear something of that unconquerable contempt which is the revenge of the 
conscience and the intelligence on which they trample.” 

We must acknowledge our sympathies are fully with him. Satire is always 
a powerful weapon. It has unfortunately been too generally the weapon of 
injustice and falsehood. For once we rejoice to see it wielded in the cause of 
truth and justice, and by a master hand. There is such a thing as righteous 
indignation. The cause in which M. Veuillot writes is no courteous discus- 
sion of indifferent or merely speculative opinions. A man is not expected to 
argue unmoved with the unjust assailant of the fair fame of his mother, his 
wife, or his sister. We should hardly be able to suppress a suspicion of 
the virtuous calmness of a writer who showed no indignation against the 
lying and hypocrisy, the open calumny and the deadly sneer with which day 
after day the Press attacks all that is best and holiest on earth, but at 
the same time most defenceless—the faith and hope of Christians, the 
modest priest, the humble religious, the zealous pastor of the Church, and, 
above all, its venerable Head. 

M. Veuillot has especially done good service by devoting his powerful 
weapon to the exposure of one of the greatest impostures of our age. Men 
are apt to take others at their own valuation. The liberal and anti-Christian 
Press has long enjoyed the benefit of this tendency. It habitually assumes 
a tone of superior enlightenment, depth, and learning, and it is to be feared 
its pretensions have fascinated and deluded many of the unwary and the 
weak. M. Veuillot loses no opportunity of unmasking the imposture. 
Under the vigorous analysis of his just if somewhat contemptuous criticism, 
it is amusing to see effusions which triumph cheaply over the intellect of a 
S. Thomas, or the learning of the Benedictines, yield little more than a 
residue of the hackneyed phrases about progress, civilization, the destinies 
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of humanity, and the liberty of the human intelligence, which so often do 
duty for thought and argument. F. Faber sums up his “ Notes” on modern 
journalism, by pronouncing it “a powerful, tyrannical, and triumphant 
scoundrelism.” If M. Veuillot’s instances are a fair sample, as we have good 
reason to believe, of French journalism, he has convicted the philosophers of 
the press of being ignorant, incapable of reasoning, incapable even of writing 
decently their mother-tongue. That such criticism has a wider application 
than to the daily press, is shown by the amusing punishment inflicted through 
eight pages, on a writer in the Revue des deux Mondes, in the chapter headed 
“Haute critique” (p. 198). 

What, then, is the secret of the power of the press? F. Faber’s answer is 
especially applicable to France. “Truth is overwhelmed by force—brute force— 
of circulation, preoccupation of ground, influence, not meeting, nor needing to 
meet, a question fairly.”* A number of Catholic papers have been suppressed 
in France in the last ten years, whilst, of the many new ones founded during 
the same period, nearly all are anti-Christian. Three times since the suppression 
of the Univers M. Veuillot informs us, have his applications for leave to start a 
new journal met with refusal, the last time on the ground of the interests of the 
Church! And so great is the fear of the bureaucracy, which is really in 
league with the anti-Christian press, that other papers are afraid to open their 
columns to him (pp. 4—10), whilst the Progrés de Lyon, one of the most 
advanced revolutionary papers, in the teeth of its hypocritical principle of 
free thought and free discussion, shamelessly expresses its savage exultation 
at the gagging of this fearless Catholic writer. We are truly glad to learn 
that the recent change in the laws affecting the press has at length opened the 
way for M. Veuillot to take up his post once more in the front ranks of the 
battle for the truth. 

We are inclined to make one qualification to our otherwise unreserved 
admiration for this volume. It is perhaps somewhat venturesome for 
foreigners to hazard a judgment on such a question; but the last twenty 
pages, consisting of verses of various excellence, do not strike us as reaching 
the same level of literary merit as the author’s vigorous and elegant prose. 
It is still Louis Veuillot, but, to our judgment, out of his element. It would 
be too much, perhaps, to say they are a blemish on the book, but we think 
he would have done wisely to omit them. 





Letter from Dr. Pusey to “the English Churchman.” 


rTP HIS letter seems to us so important as to deserve being placed on 

more permanent record. In his Eirenicon Dr. Pusey speaks of the 
Establishment as a “Church”; as having a mind of her own; as being 
fitted and prepared to enter into treaty with “other” Churches. All this is 
now otherwise ; and the sentences which we have put into italics will 
exhibit his present view of his own communion. Among the truths freely 





* Notes, vol, ii, p. 124. 
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denied within that singular body, Dr. Pusey enumerates belief in our Lord’s 
Resurrection and in His Inerrancy. Among the errors freely professed by 
its members, he accounts some as worse than Mahometanism. 

Is Dr. Pusey, then, at least eager for the expulsion of such pestilentiai 
heretics from within the bosom of his “Church”? On the contrary, it is 
the very purpose of his letter to deprecate all interference with either side. 
All that he ventures to ask, in behalf of what he considers the very truth 
of the Apostles, is a “fair stage and no favour.” It is his very highest 
aspiration that his “ bishops” shall be neutral, between the Catholic Faith 
on one side,and errors worse than Mahometanism on the other. His letter 
runs as follows :— 


“Dear Sir,—An eventful year has closed ; perhaps a more eventful year 
for the Church is opening. It may be, too, that we feel the storm more 
sensibly while yet suspended. When it is upon us, our thoughts are taken 
up how the vessel may meet each wave, and we have scarcely time to feel, at 
least not to think on our feelings. Yet it is not the storm which we have to 
fear. Worse storms have lain upon the ship than any likely as yet to meet us. 
Nay, a storm is always a token of God for good. Our only fears need be for 
those who have in any way the guidance of the vessel, whether they take 
wrong measures to avoid its violence, or whether, in God’s strength, they 
meet it, allow it to spend its force, and, as it would, to pass over. 

“There is great temptation to secular persons to use conductors, if they 
can, to direct on to the Church the electricity with which the air is over- 
charged. In old Roman times, when there was popular discontent, they 
cried, ‘Christianos ad leones.’ Not many years ago, at the time of the so- 
called ‘Papal aggression,’ a dexterous but unscrupulous politician told the 
neople of England that the majesty of the Queen of England would in due 
© ne be vindicated, but that the real aggressors, against whom they had to 
be warned, were those disguised Catholics—the Tractarians! The Queen’s 
majesty (which needed no vindication, since no prerogative of hers was 
questioned) was vindicated, forsooth, by the passing of the ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill,’ which every individual on both sides the House must have known 
would be a dead letter the moment it had received the royal assent! But 
the electric fluid was spent ; the impotence of human law in spiritual things 
was disguised. Cicero wondered how two augurs could look each other in 
the face without laughing. It was a stranger thing that men, with the strong 
practical sense of Englishmen, could enact with gravity such a farce as the 
‘Ecclesiastical Titles Bill’ But the history is instructive too, how popular 
feeling can desire to be deceived, and be deceived, gravely. * Populus vult 
decipi, decipiatur.’ There are difficulties now, which it cannot be pleasant to 
look at in the face—Fenianism, which means the union of Ireland with 
America ; and the Reform Bill, which involves a shifting of political power. 
And so it may be convenient to turn popular feeling to ‘ dissensions within 
the Church.’ 

“ ¢Dissensions within the Church !’ there are, alas! no lack of them, nor 
of such as are of the very gravest character. Those indeed, who, while 
holding other points of the faith, still disbelieve in Baptismal Regeneration 
or in their Orders, have for some time been steadily diminishing. Some 
veteran controversialists are still active, and some are growing up in their 
place ; but the main body has been either receiving more truth, or parting 
with some of what they had. Calvinists there are ; but Calvinism, as an 
energetic system, is extinct. ‘Dissensions’ are transferred to more central 
doctrines still. The inspiration and truth of Holy Scripture as the authority 
for all revealed truth; the inerrancy of the Apostles—nay, of our Lord 
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Himself—these are among the subjects of ‘dissension.’ Within the substance 
of His Revelation, the doctrine of the Atonement, the Divinity of Our Lord, 
Judgment to come, are among the subjects of ‘dissension.’ In regard to the 
evidences of the faith, there is ‘dissension,’ whether there be either miracle 
or prophecy. The Bishop of London in his recent Charge expressed a hope 
(which in itself implies a misgiving) that none of the clergy would deny Our 
Lord's Resurrection. It has been contemplated, in quarters in which this is 
startling enough, that the truth of our Lord's Resurrection will have to be 
left an open question among ministers of the English Church. If there be 
any heresy which does not find acknowledgment among the members of this 
school, it is because it contains, not too much error, but too much truth. 
Even Mohammedanism, as a great heresy, has retained more fragments of 
truth than much of this so-called modern Christianity. In one aspect this 
is in no way discouraging if we look to the future rather than to the present 
dreary risk of human souls. For the peril to the English mind is from tn- 
consistent, not from consistent unbelief. There is too rooted a belief in God 
for the strong practical mind of the English to be held by atheism, pantheism, 
. naturalism. It will not follow out principles to their legitimate consequences; 
but it stops short in whatever it clearly holds, without considering whether, 
according to the principles upon which it denies any one thing, it ought not 
also to deny much more or no. A sense of religion, and of the truth of 
God’s Word, has a deep hold upon it. Whatever, then, tends to force it to 
the conviction that the choice lies between receiving the whole Catholic faith 
= the one hand, and naked unbelief on the other, drives it to that haven of 
refuge. 

“The strange thing is, that so many do not as yet see that such is the 
issue of this, perhaps, last strife between faith and unbelief. Divers journals, 
and some controversial agitators, have been trying to lash up the public 
mind against what they call ‘Sacerdotalism. They have laid hold (wisely 
according to their generation) of certain popular topics, certain possible 
abuses of this or that ordinance of Christ; but the objection is really 
directed against the whole principle of authority. Nothing, it is alleged, 
is to come between the soul and God; nothing is to be repugnant to the 
conceptions which the soul chooses to form of God—quite forgetting that 
the whole of Christianity was repugnant to man’s natural heart, and that it 
conquered human philosophy not by compromise, but by Divine strength 
and human suffering. 

“And what are the remedies proposed? Legislation! And on what is it 
surmised that legislation will be proposed ? To allow the Church to explain 
more explicitly any doctrines which have been impugned—the truth of God’s 
Word—or of Hell? No, but to explain that a rubric does not mean what, in 
some points, it is confessed that it does mean; to abridge liberty in one 
direction, while there is unbounded licence of irreverence or of denial of 
faith on the other! Wonderful remedy for ‘ dissensions within the Church !’ 
Dame Partington’s mop was nothing to it. Full, adequate, thoughtful remedy 
for the heavings of the human heart, or to quell the wild tossings of unbelief ! 
As though it would not add one element of strife the more! For, unless 
carried further in all directions, it would involve our legislators in a grave 
charge of hypocrisy. The argument which people advance in behalf of non- 
interference on the side of faith is, I suppose, that the remedy would be 
worse than the disease ; that the confusion is so bad that things are best left 
to work out their own remedy ; that they will come right, if left under God’s 
providence ; that ‘Truth will prevail,’ if left to have free course ; that to 
restrain liberty of thought will only drive it inward to fester more fatally, 
and the like. Some of this may be true. It was said, many years ago, 
playfully, by a most far-sighted Tractarian, ‘I want nothing but “fair staye and 
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no favour.”’ But all these excuses vanish the moment a single act of legis- 


lation passes to limit freedom of opinion or action. It would. be mere 
hypocrisy to say it is better not to affirm the truth of God’s Word or of Hell 
more distinctly, as soon as it is proposed to limit the expression of people’s 
belief in the Real Objective Presence. On what ground should it be limited ? 
‘Dissensions in the Church.” When the Bishops of London and Exeter 
tried, many years ago, to establish an uniformity of ritual without any special 
meaning, most of us remember the ‘surplice war’ which was kindled. The 
life of one clergyman was shortened through the harass entailed by obedience 
to his Diocesan’s directions. There was then real ‘ dissension’ in the con- 
gregations. But there was no legislation. It was thought rightly that this 
tumult, like many before it, would pass away. And it did without legislation. 
Neither are there any St. George’s-in-the-East riots now. They have passed 
away, and, with very little wisdom, might have been ended when at their 
height. Now there are no ‘dissensions’ in congregations. The Ritual 
movement has been eminently a lay movement, one issuing from the congre- 
gations themselves. The 40,000 communicants who memorialized the 
Archbishop of Canterbury against any alteration in the Prayer Book are but 
the representatives of thousands more who never sign any document. The 
ritual against which some of the press and some hot controversialists have 
been trying to excite an agitation is confined at present to a few congregations, 
where all, I believe, are in harmony together. There is no internal ‘ dissen- 
sion. And what would a legislation effect which should render this or that 
ornament illegal? Nothing is weaker than a weak persecution. What could 
be the effect upon those who use that ritual—earnest, devoted men, who 
would sacrifice their lives sooner than abate one iota of what they believe to 
be the truth of Christ—but that they must teach more energetically in words 
that which they would be forbidden to set forth in act? Would this allay 
‘dissensions in the Church’? ‘Dissensions’ there must be in the Church 
until we are brought to be of one mind ; and this must be wrought by prayer 
for the pouring out of God’s Holy Spirit, not by legislation. It would be as 
singular a phenomenon as that of the ‘Ecclesiastical Titles Bill” and as 
useless ; except, indeed, for the self-same object, the throwing a tub to the 
popular whale, in the shape of an anti-Roman demonstration. And yet, 
unless it should have the effect of driving some of our clergy and zealous 
laity out of the Church of England, and converting them into zealous 
enemies, it would absolutely do nothing more than to drive men to devise 
fresh ways of teaching that which they would be forbidden (if so be) to teach 
inact. For since, although it would be called Transubstantiation, the doctrine 
really aimed at would be the Real Objective Presence, then, not the ritualists 
only (who are comparatively a few), but the rest of us, who hold that faith 
dearer to us than our lives, would have to assert that doctrine the more 
energetically. 

“Tt is to be hoped that our bishops will see that there is no human remedy 
for our ills. The Liberal party in Parliament are bound by their own prin- 
ciples to secure to us liberty, as they would have it themselves. Conservatives 
would hardly wish to alienate those who are their natural allies, if they do 
but leave us freedom, and (whether within or without the Church) to turn 
them into antagonists. 

“ However, we have but to abide with putience, and either God will bring 
us into harmony, or there must be a deep and wide disruption. We may 
look on calmly ; for either way truth will prevail. There are many signs 
which, amid whatever pain, betoken deliverance. The destruction of the 
Irish Establishment, if it were brought about (as people speak so loudly), 
must in all consistency involve the disestablishment of the Scotch Kirk— 
standing as it does over against not one, but two other Presbyterian bodies 
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each as numerous as itself—and then must follow some modification of the 
English Establishment. The fierceness of the attack against everything 
objective in religion is the greater security for all. Those who might be 
willing to make this or that compromise to save (as they think) the rest, will, 
we trust, be awakened to see that it is one consistent death-struggle between 
consistent faith and consistent unbelief, between the reception of the whole 
compass of truth revealed by God in implicit submission to it, and an idola- 
trous worship of man’s own self, a system in which humanity should be its 
own God, its own inclinations should be its moral law, its own opinions its 
own revelation to itself, the end of its being to glorify itself in the memory 
of past and anticipation of future triumphs, and then to go hence—it knows 
not whither, but we know—into the presence of its Judge. This will, whether 
interrupted or no, be the deepening strife of advancing years. This was pre- 
dicted by Our Lord and by His Apostles; and men who deny Him do but 
fulfil His predictions. Would to God that men may see in time that this 
is the strife before us! It will bea first step to bring those who love Jesus, 
His Word, His Faith, His Cross, into harmony together. It will be the first 
note of that renewed harmony in which hearts and voices, long severed, shall 
confess together that One Lord, Whom now, apart, they adore and love ; and 
the first days of the faith shall be renewed in the last, and the multitude of 
them that believe ‘shall again be of one heart and of one soul,’ the prelude 
of the endless harmony in which the Divine supernatural unison on earth 
shall melt away, to live on in the one Church of the redeemed, under its One 
Head, adoring in heaven. —I am, dear Sir, yours truly, “i, B. Pussy.” 





Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Rev. F. W. 
Rosertson, M.A. Fourth series: Sermon third— Prayer.” London : 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


HIS sermon has been pointed out to us as bearing on the first article in 

our present number. We are totally unacquainted with Mr. Robert- 

son’s other writings, and indeed with his whole character, except that we 

know how very highly many Protestants think of him. We are as far 

therefore from having any wish, us from having any right, to imply that the 

extraordinary composition before us is in any way a fair representation of 

the man or of his views. But that any human being, reading Scripture and 

believing its Divine authority, can have held the opinions here exhibited, is 
a fact which will take our Catholic readers by surprise. 

We must begin by admitting frankly that Mr. Robertson speaks decidedly 
and well (p. 27) on the importance of prayer in the sense of conversation 
with God. But it is prayer in the sense of petition, which his sermon 
treats almost exclusively, and on which our own comments will turn. He 
denies expressly and repeatedly that prayer has any efficacy whatever in 
influencing the Will and the Providence of God. To suppose this, he says 
(p. 33), “supposes our will to be better than His,” and gives “unworthy ideas 
of God.” But the argument on which he lays his greatest stress, is the 
very argument with which the first article of our present number is con- 
cerned—the fixedness of natural laws. 

“When the astronomer,” he says, “descends from his serene gaze upon 


the moving heavens, and the chemist rises from contemplating those mar- 
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vellous affinities, [&c. &c. &c.] then to hear that it is expected that to 
comply with a mortals convenience or plans, God shall place this whole 
harmonious system at the disposal of selfish humanity, seems little else than 
impiety against the Lord of cause and order.” 


And immediately before :— 


“When a child wishes a fine day for his morrow’s excursion, and hopes 
to have it by an alteration of what would have been without his wish, he 
desires nothing less than a whole new universe.” 


This instance is of course most unfairly (we had almost said disingenuously) 
trivial ; but what Mr. Robertson necessarily means is this ; “ When holy men 
wish that mankind may be exempted from the ravages of pestilence and 
the pangs of famine, or at least that such calamities may be mitigated ; 
—and when they hope to obtain such exemption or mitigation by means 
of prayer ;—they desire nothing less than a whole new universe.” An 
opinion which you would quite expect from an infidel philosopher, but 
which comes with somewhat startling effect from a Church of England 
clergyman. 

For what end then, according to Mr. Robertson, should a Christian ex- 
press his wishes at all to Almighty God? Simply for this end, he replies : 
in order that they may gradually cease to be his wishes, by having found this 
harmless vent ; in order that he may desire nothing except what actualiy 
comes to pass. 


“Practically, then, I say, pray as He did till prayer makes you cease to 
pray. Pray till prayer makes you forget your own wish, and leaves it to merge 
it in God’s Will. The Divine Wisdom has given us prayer, not as a means 
whereby we may obtain the good things of this world, but as a means whereby 
we learn to do without them” (p. 37). 

“Hints are given [in Scripture] which make it seem that a time will come 
when spirituality shall be so complete, that petition shall be superseded. He 
discountenances the heathen idea of prayer, which consists in wrging, pre- 
vailing upon God” (ib.). 


Mr. Robertson can hardly have been blind to the fact that his arguments, 
if they were worth anything whatever, would equally apply to prayer for 
spiritual blessings. They would show that such prayer has no tendency 
whatever, as prayer, to procure us those blessings; but is only beneficial as 
a mental discipline. (See pp. 258, 282 of our present number.) Most 
strangely, however, he entirely ignores this patt of the question. If this 
omission was unintentional, what can be said of the author’s logical and theo- 
logical acumen ? If the omission was designed, what can be said of his 
honesty and straightforwardness ? 

We have drawn our readers’ attention to this sermon, because it shows 
very instructively how violently anti-Scriptural may be the notions of a 
believer in Scripture, if he have not the Church’s guidance. We do not of 
course attempt here to draw out the teaching of Scripture on prayer : though 
we may refer in passing to Luke xviii. 1—5 ; and James v. 16—18. But 
every careful reader of the New Testament will agree with us in this proposi- 
tion ; viz. that if you denied the obligation of Christians to love God and to 
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love their fellow-men, you would not more directly contradict the whole drift 
and the repeated declarations of Scripture, than does Mr. Robertson in his 
profoundly infidel theory on prayer. 





Etudes Religeuses. Février, 1867. Paris: Albanel. 


HE January number of the “ Etudes” contains an article on F. Harper's 
“Peace through the Truth,” which gives a far truer view of the 
Unionists in general, and of Dr. Pusey in particular, than had been suggested 
in an earlier number ; and which will be of much benefit in correcting various 
misapprehensions on the English religious movement, to which foreign Ca- 
tholics are inevitably exposed. 

Our present purpose, however, is to bring before our readers’ notice an 
admirable paper in the February number, by F. Noury, on “The question 
of Good Faith among non-Catholics.” This paper, we think, exhibits a general 
view of the case, which is both substantially true and very important in its 
practical bearing. We thoroughly agree with its author that the number 
is comparatively small of those who remain in error wittingly and willingly, 
“through considerations of family, fortune, or pride.” And yet it by no means 
follows from this that the majority of non-Catholics are in “ good faith ” ; 
because, though they are in real ignorance, that ignorance may be vincible. 
Here, then, F. Noury shall speak for himself :— 


In the question of religion, a large number of men employ only intellectual 
efforts, as though it were a purely natural question ; forgetting that where 
the worship of God and man’s eternal interest are concerned, the heart and 
will should also have their part. This sort of truth should be acquired, by 
study and reflection no doubt, but also by the invocation of God and by 
prayer. The proofs of religion afford moral evidence, not metaphysical cer- 
tainty ; truth is acquired, not by knowledge and reasoning alone, but by 
good will. “ Peace” is “to men of good will” (p. 164). 


Indeed were the case otherwise— 


Religious truth would only be for educated men, though they were the most 
wicked of mankind. What then becomes of the Saviour’s recommendation 
that His disciples should pray for faith ? (p. 165.) 

We do not of course proscribe study, inquiry, reasoning. The doctors and 
theologians of the Church have employed these with ability, sometimes with 
genius. But we say that faith is obtained rather by prayer than by reason- 
ing ; we say that in entering on the domain of our relations with God, we 
are entering on sacred ground ; that men [in such matters] should reason 
and study on their knees ; that our action must be moral, and that mere study 
is not a moral action... . . This is not sufficiently understood. Many men 
seem to wish to force God’s hand, and compel Him to reward their natural 
efforts by a blessing which is not due to nature. On such a view the Devil 
would have immense advantage over us, having an intelligence so far superior 


to ours (ib.). 
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If [as is certain] the passions rapidly obscure religious convictions, it is 
nevertheless true that the great danger of the passions consists, not so much 
in their direct pollution of the heart as in the disastrous influence which they 
may exercise on the intelligence by introducing pride. And so, according to 
our view, the sin against the Holy Ghost is nothing else than pride refusing 
to pray. And so there is witnessed every day the immense difficulty of 
bringing back to religion [self-satisfied and proud] men; . . . . whereas men 
often enough return to God with childlike docility who have been carried away 
by passion to every possible excess. . . . “The harlots shall enter Heaven before 
you” (Matt. xxi. 31)—(pp. 167, 8). 

To admit that the light which shows us the gate of Heaven should be pre- 
sented to us by the hand of God condescending to our prayers, is neither 
derogatory nor unreasonable... . . The homage we owe to God is not the 
expression of a concordat between two equal powers, . ... but the creature’s 
intellectual and moral submission to the Creator (p. 170). 

There is a certain half good faith, founded on vincible ignorance. ..... 
It resembles the state of a man fallen into an abyss, who should try every 
possible method of getting out by his own strength, and should then resign 
himself to his fate by a sort of unseasonable pride which makes him ashamed 
of calling for assistance (p. 171). 


F. Noury does not, however, at all deny that— 


Often, we doubt not, there are hearts sincerely religious who do not even 
end by externally belonging to the true Church, though they belong to her 
internally by the purity of their life, their holy works, and the candour of 
their faith... . And like that saint who at a great distance cured men 
who invoked him without even having seen their face, the Church saves 
those throughout the world who invoke her name, though they know her not 
because she has never met them on their course (p. 173). 


The view here exhibited is strikingly similar to one drawn out by F. New- 
man in his admirable sermon (Fifth Occasional) on “ Dispositions to Faith.” 
Mgr. Deschamps, the Bishop of Namur, has also occupied ground more or less 
parallel. We should be very glad if this aspect of the case were far more 
prominently set forth than it commonly is, in scientific treatises on the 
“ Analysis Fidei.” 





Letters on the Eirenicon. Addressed to the Weekly Register, by M. J. 
Ruopes, Esq., M.A. London: Burns & Co. 


ERY few writers have done such good service as Mr. Rhodes in the 

controversy with Dr. Pusey on Marian devotion. It was he, e. g., who 
first detected that the name of Oswald, whom Dr. Pusey had so largely 
quoted, is on the Index. We are extremely glad, therefore, to find these 
letters collected and republished in a more permanent shape. Mr. Rhodes 
has also, in the fairest spirit, printed Dr. Pusey’s two replies ; and he 
has also added a comment on one of his own letters, addressed by 
Canon Oakeley to the “ Weekly Register.” 
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Dr. Pusey made three fundamental mistakes on the matter at issue. First 
he imagined that a Roman Catholic could lawfully draw a distinction, between 
the Church’s formal and her practical teaching ; nay, that he might regard 
the latter as closely verging on idolatry. But it is impossible, as Mr. 
Rhodes excellently remarks (Preface), “for her sanctioned and universal 
system of popular teaching and devotion to be at variance with her formal 
and defined doctrine. _It is the self:same Spirit Who animates her councils, 
and pervades, at all times, her every-day life and action. The prayers and 
practices which prevail throughout her, emanate, as well as her decrees, from 
the One Holy Ghost.” 

Secondly, Dr. Pusey assumed that whatever proposition he found in such 
writers as 8. Alphonsus, the Venerable Grignon de Montfort, or Salazar, might 
be accounted part of the Church’s practical teaching. This is outrageous. 
No doubt it has been authoritatively decided, in the case of S. Alphonsus 
and of Montfort, that their writings contain nothing contrary to faith, morals, 
or the Church’s customary doctrine: and so far the Church is responsible. 
But, take even the “Glories of Mary,” which has been most warmly com- 
mended by many of the very highest ecclesiastical authorities ; it is simply 
monstrous to say that such commendation implies agreement with every 
single proposition therein contained. As to Salazar, the case is even 
stronger : for any Roman Catholic, without the slightest impeachment of his 
loyalty to the Church, might consider any proposition of that theologian to 
be actually unsound. We say this because the fact is so, and not because we 
have ourselves the slightest difficulty as to anything which Salazar says. On 
the contrary the present writer is really grateful to Dr. Pusey, for having 
led him to make acquaintance with Salazar’s charming and most attractive 
expressions of devotion to our Blessed Lady. 

Thirdly, Dr. Pusey has put forth the most incredible (however unintentional) 
misrepresentations of what these writers have in fact said. This is the 
principal theme of Mr. Rhodes’s letters. His various replies to Dr. Pusey 
are most damaging to that controversialist’s theological character ; nor in 
common fairness is any Anglican at liberty to place any credence whatever 
in Dr. Pusey’s allegations, until he has carefully compared them with Mr. 
Rhodes’s replies. We may add that we ourselves also went over the same 
ground last July, from p. 177 to p. 198; and on the particular error of our 
Blessed Lady’s co-presence in the Eucharist, we would solicit the special 
attention of those Anglicans who put faith in the “ Eirenicon,” to our reply 
of last October, from p. 491 to p. 494. 

Mr. Rhodes preserves consistently, throughout his letters, a most Christian 
spirit, and speaks of Dr. Pusey with the greatest personal respect. Dr. 
Pusey’s two letters do not, we think, adequately recognize the singular 
courtesy with which Mr. Rhodes had treated him. 
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The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula. By 
Cart Rirrer. Translated and adapted to the use of Biblical students, 
by Witu1am L. Gace. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, George Street. 


:" would be difficult to imagine anything more complete and masterly than 

Mr. Gage’s execution of the laborious task of translating in an abridged 
form the famous work of Carl Ritter, the great German geographer, whose 
exhaustive treatise on the Geography of Palestine is acknowledged to be the 
finest and most comprehensive in existence, and of universal, various, and 
far-reaching interest. The first and most important question in such an 
undertaking is, what to retain? Mr. Gage tells his readers, in a preface 
which is full of interest, and which, indeed, may be said to teach the reader 
how to seize and appreciate the different points of the book, what was the 
system of selection and rejection upon which he acted. Keeping in view the 
twofold fact, that the Holy Land owes by far the greater share of its interest 
to what is Biblical in its history and its geography, and ‘that the English 
form of Ritter’s work was likely to find its way into the hands of those whose 
studies are largely theological, he determined to keep intact whatever illus- 
trates the Bible, and to reproduce just so much of what remained as would 
keep the outlines unbroken, and display the masterly method of the original. 
This is entirely Mr. Gage’s own doing, for he reminds his readers that this 
work is a part of Ritter’s colossal “Geography of Asia,” and that it did not 
enter into his plan to make the volumes on Syria Biblical, any more than it 
did those on Arabia or Asia Minor. 

In many instances Mr. Gage has retained the precise arrangement of the 
original, as in the exhaustive monographs on Manna, Philistia, the Canaan- 
ite tribes, Jerusalem, and the situation of Ophir. The portion of the original 
work relating to Palestine proper, “from Dan to Beersheba,” has therefore 
been eliminated from the surrounding mass. To it have been added such 
portions as concerned the Sinai peninsula, “the scene where Hebrew nation- 
ality first took its form, and where a wandering horde was subjected to 
a permanent polity.” Egypt, the territory east of the Jordan, even the great 
cities of the north, are Bible lands merely in a secondary’sense, demanding 
study and examination only when the home of the chosen people has been 
thoroughly investigated. The laborious nature of Mr. Gage’s undertaking, 
the discernment, knowledge, and taste which it demanded, are evident to the 
least thoughtful, and the admiration excited by the manner of its fulfilment 
will be at least proportionate. These volumes contain a vast treasure of 
information on a subject simply unsurpassable in interest, from whatever 
point of view regarded by the student, theological, philosophical, historical, 
or physical. The land which witnessed the manifestations of the Holy 
Trinity, the land over which Jehovah ruled as a king, and where the Son of 
God came to do the will of the Father, the land over which the Dove hovered, 
where the patriarchs, the prophets, Mary, and the Apostles, the first martyrs, 
and the first saints lived, suffered, and died. Never before has it been 
possible for English readers to learn so much about this sacred country, to 
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know all its features, as in a picture, to learn all its beauty, and majesty, and 
wealth ; to have its history unrolled before them, as in a grand panorama, 
eloquently and briefly explained. The translator complains of the Germanisms 
which, despite all his care, remain in his version, but his readers will not 
easly be convinced that there is anything to complain of that his work 
could have been better done. Seldom has such a mass of erudition been 
compiled with so little of the effect of dryness and laboriousness, seldom has 
so “ heavy” a book, in the technical sense, been so light to read. 

The Historical Introduction to the first volume embraces, in its first section, 
the Christo-Byzantian, Arabian, and Graeco-Roman epochs of the history of 
the Sinai Peninsula ;—that “vestibule of the faith,’ now looked upon as an 
integral portion of Arabia, but always mysterious and isolated in the far 
past ;--to which the ancient Arabian geographers assign no name whatever. 
The land destined to be the scene of the wonderful manifestations of the 
power of God has passed through strange long lapses of forgetfulness. The 
brief but brilliant sketch of its destinies terminates with the following 
remarks :—“ After the departure of the Israelites from Sinai, there is not in 
the Bible or elsewhere an allusion to more than one single pilgrimage made 
by a Jew to the scenes which were so momentous and so solemn in the history 
of his nation. Elias, fleeing from Jezebel, is the only one of his race who 
seems to have gone back to visit the scenes where the law was given on 
Horeb. All that we learn regarding the “ wilderness” between the time of 
the journey of the Hebrews through it, and the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, is only gleaned from the allusions to Ezion-Geber and Elath, 
in connection with the voyages to Ophir, and from brief glimpses of the 
glories of Petra, and of the colonies established by the Phoenicians and Na- 
bathzeans in the borders of the land.” Thus for a thousand years after the 
death of Moses, Sinai and its localities seem to have been completely forgot- 
ten by the children of Israel. A particularly interesting section of this in- 
troduction deals with the fragmentary information which has been collected 
relative to the condition and population of this country, prior to the rise of 
the great Chalifates of Asia, and the subjugation of the Peninsula by the 
Moslem power. Over this period, and the proofs that the sacred land was 
not in the possession of pagans during the early centuries of Christianity, 
but in that of the people friendly to the Christian faith, the reader will linger 
with pleasure. These proofs are not numerous, and the story of the time is 
dim and vague beyond the ordinary dimness and vagueness of the far past, 
but the little that can be known is put into a form full of interest, eloquence, 
and conviction. Then comes the story of the desolation which fell upon the 
land under the Moslems’ blighting power. When all the facts are given, and all 
the authorities are quoted, this remains to be said :—“ Even now, such is the 
shadow that rests upon the land, that there is not a single settlement of 
civilized man throughout the whole Peninsula, with the solitary exception of 
the hospitable Convent at Sinai,—the only unshaken pillar that rises above the 
darkness of the Middle Ages, and the shadows of Mohammedan misrule to 
the clear light which streamed from the holy mount, where a higher wisdom 
than that of Solon issued his law, not for Israel alone to obey, but for men 
everywhere to heed.” 
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Though the attraction of the historical sections of this most valuable 
work is so great, the reader will not find that of the scientific and descriptive 
portions less. The author is a master of the art of suggestion, illustration, 
and the association of ideas, and arranges his work so that it conveys the 
effect of a journey, made in the company of one possessed of universal and 
exhaustive knowledge, who brings it to bear on every object presented to the 
external senses, or present internally to the mind, interpreting, so to speak, 
the expression of every natural feature, and while defining form, material, 
and phenomena with luminous scientific accuracy, keeping the historical and 
poetical aspects ever before the sight. The Coral Reefs of the Red Sea, the 
Mountains of Moses, the Ascent of St. Catherine,—from the grandest aspect 
of these, to the minutest details of their geological structure, this work 
ranges. And so with every branch of the subject, so with every object met 
by the way. And yet the detail is never tedious, the minuteness is never 
oppressive. The ethnological disquisitions are of supreme interest ; especially 
those in the second volume, relative to the land of Canaan, its inhabitants 
as existing previous to the conquest of the country by the Israelites, and 
also of the tribes living outside of Canaan, with most of whom the Israelites 
came into permanent relations of hostility. 

The ascent of Serbal by Lepsius is beautifully described, and the author 
remarks that it affords strong confirmation of a fact which is almost uni- 
versal, “ the more closely we look into the most deserted and solitary, and, 
one would think, uninhabitable parts of our globe—the primeval forests of 
America, the Sahara waste, and the wild solitudes of Arabia Petraea—we find 
the footprints of man, and see that there is no region so inhospitable but he 
finds in it a shelter and a home. Our sense of the word uninhabitable is 
purely relative, therefore, and falls into disuse the more closely we study the 
habits of our race.” A large portion of the third volume is devoted to the 
Dead Sea, geographically, geologically, chemically examined, and contains 
the story, in the author's true, “thorough” manner, of the various efforts to 
navigate the Asphaltic Lake, from the earliest times down to the last scien- 
tific expeditions. In the second volume there is a section devoted to the 
Jordan Valley, the river, and its basin, than which it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more interesting, complete, and minute. The marvellously- 
comprehensive mind of the writer excludes nothing, contains everything, 
even the botany of the regions of which he writes. The second section of 
the third volume is devoted to Judza, and includes a complete history of the 
Philistines. This section ends with Bethlehem. ' 

The fourth volume is devoted to Jerusalem, the “ central city of the world,” 
of which the author begins to speak thus:—“ Built in the heart of Judea, 
away from all the great lines of communication which cross the East ; sepa- 
rated and protected from the powers lying eastward of it by the Dead Sea, 
and from those at the south by the broad wastes of desert which stretch away 
to Egypt; situated on a rocky foundation, destitute of a rich flora, almost 
without fields, without a river, almost devoid of springs and any productive 
soil, Jerusalem has gained a place among the great cities of the globe which, 
among those of Europe, can only be compared to Rome and Constantinople.” 
Then he writes eloquently of the “more excellent name than they” won by 
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Jerusalem, and enriches his subject with every attraction of faith, reverence, 
and poetry, before he proceeds to regard it in the light of science. This volume 
alone, with its history of Jerusalem and the region surrounding it, of Samaria 
and its people, of Galilee, the heathen land in the Canaanite epoch, of its 
beautiful highlands, of the mountain range of Carmel, of Nazareth and its 
neighbourhood, scene of those sacred silent years, more wonderful to think of 
than even the three days of the Garden, Calvary, and the Tomb, would be a 
boon for which the reader might well be thankful. The four volumes for 
which English literature is indebted to Mr. Gage are a treasure which can 
hardly be over-estimated. 

The value of this book to the student, and the pleasure with which it must 
be read, are much increased by the comprehensiveness and admirable arrange- 
ment of the general index and the notes. The index of texts is also most 
useful and ample. 





Notes on the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual. By the Rev. James O'Kane, 
Senior Dean, S. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 


VERY priest will rejoice that this most useful and important work has 
been published. In leaving the seminary or college to begin his life 
of missionary labour, thé young priest must bid farewell, not only to 
professors and fellow-students, but also to many a silent friend amongst the 
old authors treasured up in the college library. Poverty and hard work are 
to succeed study and college life, and he can have little hope of handling 
folios again. Expensive works on rubrics will be beyond his means of pro- 
curing, and he can have slight prospects of sufficient leisure to study and 
peruse them. Under the modest title of “ Notes on the Rubrics,” he will 
now have the pleasure of possessing a most valuable work, in which he will 
meet the names of all the great authors, their opinions, and very words, 
stated so simply and clearly that he will no longer miss the originals. 

We may, perhaps, venture especially to praise the admirable spirit of 
moderation which animates the whole work, and the remarkably kind and 
conciliatory language in which the author suggests greater conformity in 
practice to the letter of the law. It is quite pleasant to read the book, on 
account of the total absence of any tone of dictation. The words are always 
the words of a kind-hearted priest, who has much considerateness, and can 
make large allowance for the difficulties of others. 

We have no doubt that successive editions of the works will be called for, 
into which the rev. and learned author will, doubtless, insert subsequent 
decrees and decisions of the Congregation of Rites. 
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Chronica Monasterit de Melsa, a Fundatione usque ad annum 1396, 
auctore THoMA DE Burton, Abbate. Accedit continuatio ad annum 
1406 a Monacho quodam ipsius Domus. Edited from the autographs of 
the authors, by Edward A. Bond, Assistant Keeper of the Manuscripts 
and Egerton Librarian in the British Museum. Vol. I. London: 
Longmans. 1866. 


HE monastery of Melsa in Holderness has disappeared, and at present 
only the name lives in the township of Meux, about four or five miles 
from Beverley, in the East Riding of Yorkshire. The abbey was a daughter 
of Fountains, an abbey in part founded by Thurstin, archbishop of York, a 
prelate of great renown and courage, for it was he who, the Pope consenting, 
successfully resisted the claims of Canterbury over him and his Church. 
Thirteen monks left 8. Mary’s, York, stirred up to keep a stricter rule by the 
example of the Cistercians, whom 8. Bernard had sent over to Rievaux at the 
request of Walter Espec. Of the thirteen monks who left York in order to 
observe the Cistercian rule, seven became abbots, either in Fountains or else- 
where. One, the Cantor, returned to York, and in his place came Adam, 
from the same church of York, and he it was who became the first Abbot of 
Melsa. 

William the Fat, Count of Aumale and Earl of Holderness, had made a 
vow to go to the Holy Land, but his age and the unwieldiness of his body 
interfered with his plans ; probably, also, he may have grown a little tepid 
since he made his vow. His conscience, however, was not altogether at 
peace, and so he applied to the Pope, Eugenius III., through Adam, a monk 
of Fountains, for a commutation of his vow. The Pope accepted the change 
proposed by the Count of Aumale, and hence the foundation of the Abbey of 
Melsa. Mr. Bond says, on what authority we know not, that Adam having 
“ detected” the Count’s “ uneasiness on the subject of his unfulfilled vow, so 
far played upon it for his own purposes, as to suggest to him the foundation.” 
It may be true enough that the Count’s thoughts, when looking out for a way 
to quiet his conscience, may have been directed by Adam towards founding 
a new Cistercian house ; but we do think it rather hard that it should be said 
of the monk that he “played” upon the scruples of the Count. The scruples 
were grave enough. 

Mr. Bond does not mean to be hard on the monks in general, but he 
thinks that they were a little too clever for men who lived in the world. 
Here is another instance of his meaning. Henry Murdach gave some lands 
to the abbey of Melsa, and his successor in the see of York. S. William 
confirmed the grant, the chapter of York consenting. But the next bishop, 
the notorious Roger, was a man of another mind. It is reported of him that 
he used to say that his predecessor, Thurstin, never committed a worse sin 
than that of founding Fountains Abbey. Well, this prelate “so harassed 
Abbot Adam in various ways that he made him glad at length to surrender” 


(p. xx.) the land which the two archbishops and the Chapter of York had 
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given to Melsa. “ Here we have an instance of the compatibility of decided 
sharp practice,” says Mr. Bond, “with the high spiritual-mindedness and 
self-denial which we are quite disposed to credit our convent with.” 

Now for the “sharp practice.” The monks of Melsa, it appears, possessed 
the charters of the archbishop’s gifts in duplicate, but Roger knew nothing of 
it ; so, when he had worried the abbot enough, he asked him for the “ charters 
of donation.” The Abbot gave them up, and Roger burned them, and was 
satisfied. Mr. Bond thinks the monks ought to have given up everything, 
and that they were “sharp” in their literal compliance with the demands of 
their spoiler. We confess ourselves that we cannot agree with him. The 
monks had a right to defend themselves, and were not bound to help the 
archbishop to do wrong—and somewhat later, when Roger of York was 
better known than trusted, they produced their charters, no doubt to his 
great astonishment, and recovered their lands. 

Mr. Bond has edited this first volume—we are bound to say so—with 
great care and accuracy. He has taken pains laboriously to present us with 
an excellent edition of a chronicle hitherto unpublished. Of course, there 
must be here and there a slip, either of the editor or of the printer, for that 
can hardly be avoided. In p. 48 we have porrexit for perrexit ; on the whole, 
however, the printer’s work has been well done. 

Mr. Bond has been able to find two MSS. of the chronicle ; one in the 
British Museum, the other in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps ; and 
both, it seems, in the handwriting of the authors or compilers. Mr. Bond, 
therefore, says in the title-page, “edited from the autographs of the authors.” 
This struck us as being remarkable at least, and we were not a little 
astonished when we learned further that one of these MSS. is an abridgment 
of the other. According to Mr. Bond, a Cistercian abbot sat down and made 
two copies of the history of his house with his own hand. This latter 
assertion takes us by surprise ; and, if it be correct, we cannot reconcile it 
with the state of the Chronicle, supposing it to be accurately printed. Now, 
a Cistercian monk and abbot must have known something of his Breviary 
anyhow, even if he did not read the Bible itself : he must have heard of the 
Deluge, even if, like a modern philosopher, he had doubts about it. In 
p. 133 we have apertis caracteribus cali in the account of a storm. The 
writer, we believe, was thinking of the deluge, and quoting from Gen. vii. 11, 
Vataractee coeli aperte sunt. 

Again, in p. 333, 8. Dominic is spoken of together with the bishop of 
Osma. But the bishop of Osma is called the bishop of Exeter in both MSS., 
as we understand Mr. Bond. The word Oxoniensis is written Exoniensis. 

If, then, a man like Thomas Burton, a Cistercian abbot, could make 
mistakes of this kind, we have nothing further to say. But if it should be 
thought incredible that he wrote “character” instead of “ cataract,” and 
“Exeter” instead of “Osma,” we think Mr. Bond ought to reconsider his 
opinion about the autographs. A man might in a hurry make such mistakes 
once, but it is very hard to believe-that he could sit down to make a copy of 
his own work, without detecting the blunder. A monk in Yorkshire must 
have known something of the diocese of Exeter ; he knew certainly of the 
Dominicans, for his order had had difficulties with them, and he could hardly 
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have written twice in a chronicle of his house that 8. Dominic was a canon 
of the cathedral church of Exeter. 

If the MSS. used by Mr. Bond, differing, as they do, one from another, 
were both written by the same person, and that person not a mere stationer’s 
scribe, but a monk of Melsa and an educated man, we confess ourselves 
puzzled. The mistake about “cataracts” has this difficulty about it: the 
passage in which it occurs is copied from Henry of Huntingdon, who did not 
make the mistake. If it can be proved that these MSS. are in the hand- 
writing of Thomas Burton, these mistakes surely require some explanation ; 
but if the MSS. be nothing more nor less than what most MSS. are, the work 
of professional scribes, who did not always understand, perhaps, what they 
were transcribing, the mistakes are natural enough ; and are no more than 
what may be met with any day, even in modern handwriting. We do not 
learn from Mr. Bond that he knows of other MSS. in the handwriting of 
Thomas Burton, with which the two copies of the Chronicle can be compared. 
If there be an undoubted monument of the handwriting of that abbot, our 
observations are not to the purpose altogether ; but, if there be nothing of the 
kind, it seems to us rather hazardous to pronounce two MSS. of the fourteenth 
century to be the autograph of the author, whose names they may be 
supposed to bear. 





Récit @une Seur ; Souvenirs de Famille. Recueillis par Mapame Avcustvs 
CRAVEN, NEE LA Ferronnays. Paris : Didier et Cie. 


UR readers may, perhaps, remember, as we do, in the days of their 
youth, to have laid down some engrossing work of fiction with a 
feeling of regret at the thought that the beings whom they had come to love 
as familiar friends and companions were, after all, but vain shadows, having 
no existence save in the author’s happy and creative imagination. As we 
closed Mrs. Craven’s delightful and edifying book, the remembrance of this 
feeling of days gone by recurred to our mind, with the consciousness that the 
blessed family circle into which we had been admitted was no coinage of the 
writer’s brain, but that the Christian men and women who composed it are 
either still struggling homeward, or already in assured possession of their 
heavenly inheritance, living mightily to God in that immortal home where, if 
we be found faithful, we shall one day bear them company. 

Le Récit Cune Seur is the history of a Catholic family told by one of its 
few surviving members from materials left behind by those whose course is 
run, and which are invested with a singular degree of interest by a gift which 
the whole family seems to have possessed, of transferring to paper, either in 
the form of letters or journals, and with the utmost freshness and simplicity, 
the very inmost treasures of their hearts and minds. The substance of the 
first volume, which was written fifteen years ago, has already been made 
known to many of our readers by some interesting papers in the Month bearing 
the name of “The Story of Alexandrine.” That story has the interest of a 
romance, It may be divided,” says Mrs, Craven, “into two parts ; the one 
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filled by the most varied incidents and emotions, the other by God alone in 
the most perfect acceptance of sacrifice—an acceptance which became so 
entire and so sweet that it is to the second, and not the first part of that 
short and full life that we can apply the word happiness. She found it, 
indeed, serene and immortal in the very abyss where it had seemed to dis- 
appear from her eyes.” 

The story of Alexandrine is the history of two young hearts, of which one 
(and, strange to say, while still a Protestant) had made the offering of the 
happiness of her life to relieve the sufferings of her father’s soul. The other 
(her betrothed) offered his life to obtain her conversion to the Catholic faith. 
These heroic offerings were both accepted, and Alexandrine made her first 
Communion only a few days before her dying husband received his viaticum. 

Here Mrs. Craven pauses in her narrative, and resumes it four years after- 
wards with the history of the gradual transfiguration of the young widowed 
heart’s passionate affection till “human love was transformed and surpassed 
by the love of God in a life now sanctified by faith, purified by sorrow, and 
blessed by resignation, humility, and hope.” In this second volume come 
forth one by one the dwellers in those “ graves of a household” over which 
the loving daughter and sister fondly lingers. Eugénie, that bright and 
beautiful spirit—the loveliest, we think, of the whole group, whose image 
contrasts so strongly, and yet harmonizes so fully with that of Alexandrine ; 
the blithe, gladsome, trusting spirit of the child brought up in her Father’s 
house—at home ; and, if we may so speak, at ease with Him, and in the 
joyousness of her unclouded youth longing for death only that she may see 
His face—and on the other hand the true-hearted, deeply loving, German 
maiden, defrauded by heretical training of the full possession of her baptismal 
inheritance, groping her way back to her Father’s house, and helping herself 
along by the cords of those very human affections which He had given her, 
und to which she clings so fondly. 

The name of M. de la Ferronnays has been made known to many of us by 
M. de Bussiére’s narrative of the miraculous conversion of P. Alphonse Ratis- 
bornee which was granted (as it would seem) to his prayers. Mrs. Craven 
gives us a beautiful portrait of her father, the very ideal of a noble French 
gentleman of the old régime. He had been during a part of his life careless in 
the practice of the religion which had never lost its hold upon his faith ; and 
the touching humility and penitence of his later years culminated in an act 
of perfect love, which in the opinion of Monseigneur Dupanloup carried him 
at once to the presence of God, to obtain by his prayers the conversion of 
the heart which had been hitherto obstinately hardened. 

The letters of Madame de la Ferronnays on the death of her husband 
are as touching an expression of sanctified love and sorrow as we have ever 
read, and they reveal the depths of the pious and humble heart whose un- 
seen agency had moulded and hallowed by prayer and patience the spirits of 
both husband and children. Her happy and holy death closes the volume 
which has already recorded those of Eugénie, Olga, and Alexandrine. The 
joyous spirit of Eugénie had been overshadowed during the early days of her 
illness by such heavy clouds of spiritual desolation as are sent only to those 
who are safe under the shadow of the cross. They passed away at the 
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last. Mrs, Craven thus records the departure of the best loved of all her 
sisters :— 


At six o’clock in the evening they arrived at Palermo ; she was not worse, 
she even seemed to be better; but her long illness, our recent sorrow, her spiri- 
tual trials at Rome, had doubtless completed her life. She was ready for God, 
and without additional suffering, without any farewell, without any last pre- 
paration, beyond that of every day, God took to Himself that sweet and 
beloved sister, whom in His greatest mercy He had given me to love on 
earth, and whom He will restore to me to love eternally in heaven. 


Olga passed next in the peace and purity of her eighteenth year, per 
crucem ad lucem ; and close upon her fifth anniversary came the release of 
the deepest and longest sufferer. ‘ Before death and age,” wrote Alexandrine, 
*‘ faith has given me repose.” A broken limb which has been well set is said 
to be stronger than before, and no heart is so strong for the consolation of 
other sufferers as the broken heart which has been healed by the touch of the 
Heavenly Physician. The last years of Alexandrine were devoted to this 
ministry of love, and then she too went to her repose, leaving this last mes- 
sage to the sister of her heart :—‘ Tell Pauline that it is so sweet to die.” 

That sister’s story has been told in a great measure for the sake of those 
who imagine that the pious habits of Catholic life “impede the development 
of the intellect, enslave the soul,* or freeze the heart.” 


Would (she says) that those who in our days paint such revolting and, as 
they believe, faithful portraits of the heart of women, could attentively read 
this record in which they would find the expression of every emotion which 
can agitate the heart of youth. Would they find that these hearts, which 
were so filled with God, wanted tenderness for those whom they loved 
upon earth, or enthusiasm for the beauties of nature and of art? It is just 
because they lived, not in the cloister but in the midst of the world, and 
because they felt and expressed the most ordinary, and at the same time most 
intense feelings of human life, that I believe these pages may be useful to 
some who would be frightened and discouraged by more heroic examples. 
Therefore it is that I ventured to say at the beginning that I consecrated 
this work to God still more than to those of whom I write, hoping to make 
4 subservient to their love to Him rather than to indulge my affection for 
them. 


And yet this book has many a deep lesson, even for those who live in 
closest union with God. Take, for instance, the following passage from 
Eugénie’s journal—the journal, be it remembered, of a young lady in the 
world :-- 


I have just been called to sing. I have always a vain desire to please. 
Vanity must be of all the miserable habits of the heart the most difficult to 
uproot. Oh, how many miseries! I have a false mind and a weak heart. 
What kind of a person can one be with such a combination? My God, 
such as I am I give myself to Thee, and I give Thee everything—my 
wretchedness, my pride, my vanity—everything, and it is not a beautiful 
present that I make Thee ; but whither shall we take our weakness but 





* “Lord Russell’s Letter to the Bishop of Durham.” 
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thither where strength is to be found—where all is forgiven, where all 
is purified, and where all evil is changed into good? Men would have 
nothing to do with me, but God! . . Men are very severe, but God! 
5 God loves our imperfections, if only we will let Him pardon them. 
I say if we will let Him, because it is only when the obstinacy of our will 
revents Him that He refuses ; ; and, again, refuse is not the word. He 
nows it not ; He never refuses ; it is we who do not always ask. He accepts 
all; He receives all. Never, never docs He repel us. Oh, what immensity 
in that thought—an immensity of hope, of joy, of consolation! Oh, my 
og be Thou blessed—blessed, adored, and glorified. Thou art the Ic oy of 
the heart ! 





Poems. By Jean InceLow. With Illustrations by eminent artists. London : 
Longmans. 


ISS INGELOW has taken her place among the true poets by general 
consent. In her poems there are rare qualities to be found. One 
characteristic in particular belongs to them. They are, for the most part, 
sad, not that she cannot strike joyous chords too, or that she lacks the poet's 
love for all that is bright and beautiful, — but they are never cynical, 
There is nothing fade in her philosophy, nothing bitter in her humour, but so 
much justness and composure of mind as render the effect of her sadness 
strengthening and tranquillizing. She has the true poet’s love of nature, with 
far more than ordinary comprehension of its minor beauties, and some of her 
choicest thoughts find expression in imagery which springs from this combi- 
nation of knowledge with love. A poem called “ Honours” is an example of 
this beautiful characteristic of her writing. Every verse is instinct with it. 
Only one who sees these things with the eyes of the understanding could 
produce a poem which gathers its meaning from so many beautiful, grand, 
simple, material things, and links them to the unsatisfied yearnings of the 
human soul. The student has failed to win the honours he sought, and his 
friend writes to him of their little real worth, and of what remains to him in 
his homne— 
“ A brave old house !—a garden full of bees, 
Large, dropping poppies, and queen hollihocks 
With butterflies for crowns ; tree peonies, 
And pinks, and goldilocks.” 


The lines which describe the minutest traits of this home where disappoint- 
ment has come, are beautiful, and contrast with the reply, full of the soul- 
craving which even bountiful Nature cannot fill. The thoughts and the feeling 
in this poem are very fine, and it has been happily selected for illustration. 
“The Star's Monument” is one of Miss Ingelow’s most remarkable poems ; 
it is finely conceived, and full of subtle thought, and the concluding verses 
have a calm, yet piercing pathos, all their own. The poem entitled “ Divided,” 
placed first in this volume, is not one to which we would have assigned such 
precedence, but it is very good, and full of character. The artist, Mr. T. 
Dalziel, has caught the spirit of the verses happily, and made of the succes- 
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sive drawings quite a poem in themselves, from the careless glee of the 
children running hand-in-hand among the heather, then walking— 


“* Until the purple dieth, 
And short dry grass under foot is brown. 
But one little streak at a distance lieth, 
Green like a ribbon, to prank the down.” 


Stooping by the “green ribbon,” taking hands on either side, and following 
it through its winding, and widening, and severing, to the great sea, in which 
the one vanishes, while the other is left by the “ vast, calm river.” The “con- 
ceit” of this poem is quaint and beautiful ; it is a perfect little production, 
but there are others grander and deeper in this volume, in which they appear 
in the decorated guise of which they are well deserving. 

“ Requiescat in Pace” is strangely weird and powerful, and the illustrations 
are most happily chosen. This is one of the most remarkable of Miss Inge- 
low’s poems ; there is a stern realism in the images evoked worthy of Edgar 
Poe. One peculiarly fine idea—the helplessness of our human ignorance of the 
fate of the beloved and absent, the fate known to so many, unknown to us— 
is grandly expressed. A girl hears a bird, perched on a lighthouse, telling 
another about her lover, lost for months, and whose parents can get no 
tidings of his fate. The whole poem is fine, but we have space only for these 
lines :— 


“ What I said was, ‘ More’s the pity !’ if the heart be long past hoping, 
Let it say of death, ‘I know it,’ or doubt on and break. 
Men must die. One dies by day, and near him moans his mother ; 
They dig his grave, tread it down, and go from it full loth. 
And one dies about the midnight ; and the wind moans, and no other ; 
And the snow gives him a burial—and God loves them both. 
The first hath no advantage. It shall not soothe his slumber 
That a lock of his brown hair his father aye shall keep. 
For the last, he nothing grudgeth—it shall nought his quiet cumber 
That in a golden mesh of his, callow eaglets sleep. 
Men must die. When all is said, e’en the kite and glead know it ; 
And the lad’s father knew it, and the lad—the lad, too ; 
It was never kept a secret—waters bring it, and winds blow it, 
And he met it on the mountain. Why, then, make ado ?” 


Mr. Wolf illustrates this remarkable conceit by a beautiful drawing of a 
noble pair of eagles, in an eyrie on the steep, terrible brow of a cliff. The 
“ callow eaglets ” are there, and the “ golden mesh.” 

In many of her smaller, slighter pieces, Miss Ingelow’s bright, fresh, 
sympathizing sense of the simple pleasures, the homely charms of life, dis- 
plays itself in a delightful fashion, as, for instance, in “Scholar and Car- 
penter,” “Supper at the Mill,” “A Cottage in a Chine,” and “ Reflections.” 
Among the more important “The Letter L,” “The High Tide on the Coast 
of Lincolnshire,” and, before and above all the others, in our estimation, 
“ Songs of Seven,” prove her right to the high place she has gained in the 
estimation of a public peculiarly chary in according favour to the claims of 
poetry. The artists charged with the congenial task of illustrating this 
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volume have worthily fulfilled it, and it is in respect of contents and decora- 
tion one of the most remarkable works of the day. 





The First Age of Christianity and the Church. By Joun Ianattus 
Do.uincer ; translated by H. N. Oxennam, M.A. Second edition. 
London: Allen. 


E cannot be sorry that the demand for this work has necessitated a 

second edition. When commenting at its first appearance (July, 1866, 

p. 247), on what we account its defects, we had great pleasure in expressing 

our high appreciation both of its general plan and of much admirable matter 
which it contains. 

We drew attention, however, to one deplorable passage, and were not 
without hope that in subsequent editions it might be corrected: to our 
extreme regret, however, it still appears in all its naked deformity. Dr. 
Dollinger thus speaks of our Blessed Lord’s agony: “A passing wish came 
over Him that, if it were possible, this chalice of agony might be spared 
Him . . ._ but the next instant the clear returning consciousness of the 
irrevocable counsel of God triwmphed in Him” (p. 37). 





Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


Debreti’s Mllustrated Baronetaye, Knightage, and House of Commons. London : 
Dean & Son, Ludgate Hill. 


te standard works have now attained an honourable old age. The 

preface acknowledges patronage extending over a century, and explains 
certain additions and extensions in the present edition which will render it 
still more useful and complete. 

The improvements include the addition of the family names of the peers 
into the book in their alphabetical order ; of a biography of each peer’s im- 
mediate predecessor ; and the editor directs attention to the addresses of the 
sons and daughters of peers, now for the first time given in any Peerage, to 
the biographies of all the new Members of the House of Commons, and of 
the new baronets and knights ; and to the introduction of all births, mar- 
riages, and deaths among the aristocracy, up to the date of publication. 

The “ biographies” of the Queen and the Prince of Wales are compen- 
dious, but in that of Her Majesty she is styled “Empress of India,” we do 
not know on what authority, as we are not aware that the Queen has ever 
assumed such a title. Her Majesty is also styled “Sovereign of the Orders 
of the Garter, Thistle, St. Patrick, Bath, Star of India, and Victoria Cross.” 
The last-named distinction is not an order of knighthood. 

VOL. vill.—no. xvi. [New Series. ] 2N 
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The Imitation of Christ. By Tuomas A Kempis. 

The Spiritual Combat. 

An Explanation of the Commandments. and Sacraments, and a Treatise on 
Prayer. By 8. Lieuvori. Translated by the late Rev. Nicnoias 
Caan, D.D., College, Maynooth. J. Duffy. 


E regret not to have been able sooner to notice Mr. Duffy’s cheap 
reprints of the foregoing standard works, which constitute in them- 
selves a Christian man’s library. 
The four volumes may be had, neatly and clearly printed on good paper, 
for the marvellous price of one shilling. It is good to see such bold business 
enterprise devoted to the service, of religion. 





WE had intended to notice Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s extremely able pamphlet 
on the question of the Irish Church in our present number, but have delayed 
doing so in order to consider it in connection with the Bishop of Kerry’s very 
remarkable pastoral letter on the same subject, which only reached us within 


the last week. 


We have received several numbers of a valuable little penny periodical 
called Catholic Opinion, which has undertaken the modest but most useful 
task of reprinting every week, so as to bring within reach of the poor, the 
best articles from time to time published in the more expensive Catholic 
periodicals. A journal of this kind, properly conducted, may do valuable 
service to Catholic interests. 
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